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The Delaware College Lotteries, 
1818-1845 


By JANE N. Garrett * 


-’T is customary, almost hackneyed, to describe the lottery 
as a malicious evil, but it is clear to historians, and might 
even have been perceived by sagacious contemporaries, that 

the institution was of tremendous significance to the economic 
development of the country. Before the development of modern 
investment banking and before the issue of securities became a 
popular method for raising capital, various types of public and 
private enterprises were financed by lotteries. Lotteries were 
one way by which “ in the era of early American capitalism small 
funds could be gathered and made available for conversion into 
real capital.’’* This article focuses attention upon the 1825 and 
1835 lotteries conducted for Newark or Delaware College? in 
an attempt to dispel hazy images and faulty conceptions con- 
cerning the function and importance of lotteries in the economy 
of a growing nation. 

Lotteries played an important role in the American economy 
from the seventeenth century through the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury. As a feature of English governmental finance, they were a 
part of the American heritage.* Before the middle of the nine- 


* Mrs. Garrett, formerly Miss M. Jane Nuckols, graduated from the University of 
Delaware in June, 1957. She is currently employed at the Boston Athenzum. 

1 Fritz Redlich, The Molding of American Banking (New York, 1951), II, 326-27. 

2 Delaware College had its inception in 1743 in a school founded by the Rev. 
Francis Allison; the institution was chartered in 1769 as Newark Academy. A com- 
bined academy and college opened in 1834. The institution went by the name of 
Newark College until 1843 when the name was changed to Delaware College. In 1921 
it became the University of Delaware. For a description of Newark Academy, sce: 
George H. Ryden, “ The Newark Academy of Delaware in Colonial Days,” Pennsyl- 
vania History, Il (October, 1935) , 205-24. 

3 One critic notes that “ from 1694, the date of the first English lottery authorized 
by Act of Parliament, to 1826, when the last took place, 170 state lotteries were 
launched in London.” Helen Muller, Lotteries, The Reference Shelf Series, No. 10 
(New York, 1935), p. 22. English private lotteries had been held more than a century 
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teenth century, by which time their importance had declined, 
lotteries had been authorized in this country for every con- 
ceivable purpose. Jackson and Riley, in 1786, advertised a lot- 
tery “for the disposal of a small quantity of Gold and Silver 
Plate.” ¢ In 1789 a lottery was authorized “‘ for the Sale of Real 
Estate, and a large and valuable collection of Paintings, Engrav- 
ings.... Late the property of Mr. Robert Edge Pine [a Phila- 
delphia painter], deceased.” * 


The most significant use for lotteries, however, was as a 
revenue-raising device for every type of institution from churches 
and schools to turnpike roads. Taxes for these objects were 
unpopular, American banking was still inadequate for such 
purposes, and the lottery was, in many cases, the only possible 
source of revenue. State legislatures were, therefore, often 
forced to authorize lotteries even though many hesitated and 
resisted on the grounds of religious scruples. The Delaware 
Assembly and the trustees of Newark Academy and Delaware 
College were no exception to this rule. 


Although the lottery was a widely accepted and customary 
method of gathering funds for American colleges, the Delaware 
Assembly attempted first but unsuccessfully to raise money for 
establishing a college by other means. A bill was brought before 
the House in 182] that would have appropriated a $20,000.00 
loan from the public school funds for a college in Newark.* The 
legislature was petitioned, however, by “a large and respectable 
meeting of the citizens of Appoquinimink Hundred in the 
County of Newcastle at the house of William Donoho (Black 
Bird) .” The petitioners claimed that such an appropriation 


earher, however; the first was drawn in 1569. Asa E. Martin, ‘‘ Lotteries in Pennsyl- 
vania Prior to 1833,” Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, XLVIL (1923), 
SOT SRO 

4 Maryland Gazette and Baltimore General Advertiser, Aug. 26, 1786. 

5 Pennsylvania Packet, Nov. 23, 1789. The passage of the bill was justified on the 
ground that “said collection of paintings should not be sent from this continent in 
order to be sold but that the same should be disposed of in the United States.” Martin, 
‘ Lotteries,” Pennsylvania Magazine, XLVIII, 78. 

6 In 1796 an act had been passed which set aside money from tavern and marriage 
licenses to be kept as a school fund. There was a clause added, however, which stated 
that none of the money could be used for the erection or support of any university, 


college, or academy in the state. Henry C. Conrad, History of the State of Delaware 
(Wilmington, 1908), III, 796. 
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would be a “ breach of publick faith as said funds were designed 
for the education of the poor children.” * 

Later in 1821 the Assembly tried again to raise money for a 
college by passing a bill appropriating the receipts from steam- 
boat and stage coach licenses for that purpose.’ Popular senti- 
ment caused this act to be repealed the next year, after a pro- 
test from persons “ prompted by a spirit of equality and justice 
and aware of the inability of Stage owners to pay such a tax, 
and the inutility of a college at Newark.” * Again, in 1822 a 
group of merchants protested an act laying a duty upon retailers 
of foreign goods designed, in part, to aid the struggling college. 
This group claimed, much like the others, that ‘‘ time and obser- 
vation have proved that the act for the erection of said College 
is not in agreement with the general will and voice of the peo- 
ple.’ *° It is difficult to say to what degree these protests were 
prompted by an antipathy to taxation, intertown rivalry, and a 
bias against higher education. Consequently, since such pro- 
posed methods of raising money for a college were strongly 
objected to by numerous citizens, the lottery became an instru- 
ment of financial desperation. 

The earliest known proposal for raising funds by lottery for 
the Newark Academy was in 1775, but there is no evidence that 
it was ever completed.** ‘The matter was not brought up again 
until 1817. In that year a committee of Messrs. Nicholas Van 
Dyke, Andrew Gray, James Black, Joseph Downing, and Dr. 
George Monro was appointed by the trustees of Newark Acad- 
emy ‘‘ to memorialize the Legislature on the subject of obtain- 
ing a lottery for increasing the funds of the Academy; and also 
to obtain collegiate powers for the Institution.’’*? After the 
committee petitioned the legislature early in January, 1818,** 
an act was passed authorizing the trustees to raise $50,000.00 by 
lottery for the purpose of establishing a college at Newark.** 


7 Folder 1821 (University of Delaware Archives) . 

8 Laws of the State of Delaware ... 1820... 1826 (Dover, n.d.) , pp. 61-71. 

9 Folder 1821 (University Archives) . 

10 [bid. 

11 Pennsylvania Packet, Jan. 2, 1775. 

12 Newark Academy Minutes, Apr. 17, 1817 (Microfilm, University of Delaware) . 
13 Legislative Papers, 1818, Petitions: Delaware College (Delaware State Archives) . 
14 Act of Jan. 15, 1818. Laws of Delaware . . . 1818 (Dover, 1818), pp. 278-80. 
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The scheme, or system, for this lottery, although authorized, 
was not set in motion until 1825.*° Although the supporters of 
the college desperately needed funds for the execution of their 
plans, the lottery was delayed for seven and a half years because 
some of the trustees of Newark Academy objected to the lottery 
on religious and moral grounds.** 

Until 1840 this controversy complicated the financial status 
of the college. The desperate need for money. was the problem 
at hand. The dilemma, on the other hand, was that the lottery 
seemed to be the only way to resolve the problem, and yet the 
religious conscience of many of the trustees of the college acted 
as a deterrent to action. 

During the twenty-odd years that the lottery issue harrassed 
the trustees, two distinct groups can be discerned. The anti- 
lottery sentiment was led by eight Presbyterian ministers, three 
ardent Presbyterian laymen, and two men whose religious afflia- 
tion is unknown.” Of the Presbyterian laymen who opposed the 
lottery, it is interesting that they were, on the whole, progres- 
sive businessmen. Matthew Newkirk, one of the wealthiest men 
in Philadelphia, purchased Brandywine Springs in 1833. He 
owned widespread property, was a director of the Bank of the 
United States, and was a principal organizer of the Philadelphia, 
Wilmington, and Baltimore Railroad Company. His interest in 


Since the Newark Academy trustees, though authorized in 1818, had not acted by 1821, 
the legislature created its own college (see fn. 8). In 1833, the act of 1821 was repealed 
and a new college was set up by the legislature. The academy trustees and the 
managers of the lottery of 1825 (see fn. 24, below) , were directed to turn over to the 
college certain properties and proceeds. I am indebted to the kindness of Judge 
Richard S. Rodney for noting this distinction between the trustees of the academy 
and the college. 

Between 1818 and 1825 the Delaware Assembly authorized lotteries for: building 
a Masonic Hall in Milford; an academy in Middletown; the benefit of Trap School 
and Immanuel, St. Peter's, and St. James churches (all Episcopal churches) ; improv- 
ing the navigation of Mispillion and Little creeks and the Pocomoke River; and to 
enable Abel Jeans to explore his farm in New Castle County for stone. See: Laws of 
Delaware, 1813 .. . 1819; 1820... 1826. 

15 The scheme of the Newark College Lottery was first advertised in the Delaware 
Gazette, June 3, 1825. 

16 Laws of Delaware . 
bonds of $5000.00, each. 


11 The antilottery bloc consisted of the following clergymen, Thomas Read, James 
M’Graw, John Burton, Samuel Bell, E. W. Gilbert, George Gillespie, Robert Graham, 


and William Grant; the physicians, Arnold Naudain and Allan Thomson; plus Willard 
Hall, Jacob Faris, and Matthew Newkirk. 


. . 1818, pp. 278-80. The trustees were required to post 
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the reform movement of the thirties is further evidenced-by his 
office as president of the Pennsylvania State Temperance So- 
ciety.** Willard Hall, likewise, was interested, at various times 
in his life, in the Delaware State Bible Society, the Delaware 
Historical Society, the Wilmington Savings Fund Society, the 
Delaware Colonization Society, and is considered the founder of 
the Delaware public school system.*® Hall’s antipathy to the 
lottery culminated in a pamphlet published in 1846 condemning 
the institution.” 

It is not surprising that the Presbyterian Church, which was 
responsible for the founding of Newark Academy and main- 
tained a close connection with the institution after its consolida- 
tion with Delaware College, was adamant against the use of the 
lottery to build the college. In 1830 the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church resolved: 


That in the opinion of this General Assembly, all lotteries should be 
discountenanced by every professed member of the Presbyterian church, 
as immoral in their nature, and ruinous in their effects upon individual 
character and the public welfare .. . that the purchase and sale of lottery 
tickets should be avoided by every member of the church, even when 
the professed object . . . may be praise-worthy; in as much as it is not 
allowable to do evil that good may come ... . that all the Presbyteries 
under the care of the General Assembly, be, and they hereby are, recom- 
mended to . . . adopt such plans of operation, as may free the church 
from all participation in this sin.”? 


It seems, therefore, that the Presbyterian conscience was the 
principal motive of the antilottery trustees. 
The prolottery group was, on the other hand, devoid of these 


18C. A. Weslager, Brandywine Springs (Wilmington, 1946), pp. 36-37. 

19 J. M. McCarter and B. F. Jackson (eds.), Historical and Biographical Encyclo- 
pedia of Delaware (Wilmington, 1882), pp. 244-45. 

20 Willard Hall, Views of the Demoralizing and Impoverishing Effects of Lotteries, 
Submitted to the Consideration of the Citizens of Delaware (Wilmington, 1846) . 

21 Minutes of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of the United 
States of America (Philadelphia, 1830). As early as 1811 the General Assembly was 
asked the question, “Are lotteries, even for religious purposes, such as building 
churches, etc., consistent with the morality of the Gospel?” The assembly declined to 
offer an opinion. Minutes of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 1789- 
1820 (Philadelphia, 1847). In 1827 lotteries were described as “ that infatuating and 
destructive vice” in the assembly’s “ Narrative of the State of Religion,” Minutes of 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of the United States of America 


(Philadelphia, 1827) . 
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strong Presbyterian connections. These men—lawyers, physi- 
cians, and businessmen (some of them Episcopalians who had 
no strong objections to the lottery, see footnote 14) —cannot be 
linked with any particular political sentiment that would color 
their opinions on the lottery issue.” Some of them, such as An- 
drew Gray, who helped to compile in 1832 a report on Delaware 
manufacturing, supported the tariff, and contributed articles to 
the public press, were also interested in progressive reforms. ‘To 
their practical minds, the lottery was a means to a desired end. 
Although some may have doubted the morality of the practice, 
their convictions were not strong enough to overcome what was 
known to be in realistic terms a serious economic necessity. 

In the years between 1818 and 1840 economic necessity was 
in the long run the victor. At times it was because the prolottery 
sympathizers were in the majority; at other times even the anti- 
lottery group was willing to let the lottery supply desperately 
needed funds. This latter group never gave up its fight, how- 
ever, against the lottery principle until finally in the early 1840's 
when a compromise was reached. 

The lottery authorized by the Delaware Assembly in 1818 
did not get under way until 1825 since the act stipulated that 
every trustee or manager was required to post a $5,000.00 bond 
before the lottery could be held. The antilottery trustees were, 
of course, unwilling to participate in the lottery in such an 
active capacity. The legislature obliged the board, in 1825, by 
passing a supplement to their original act, which named a 
limited number of prolottery trustees to act as managers.** This 
action enabled the lottery supporters to put their scheme into 
motion and at the same time removed the opposing forces from 
a direct connection with the lottery. This time, in less than a 
month, James Black wrote Henry Ridgely requesting his attend- 
ance at a meeting to discuss a contract with Yates and McIntyre, 
professional lottery managers.** The contract was signed in mid- 


2 The prolottery bloc consisted of: Andrew Gray, James R. Black, Henry Whiteley, 
Dr. George Monro, Joseph Downing, Henry Ridgely, George E. Mitchell, Thomas W. 
Handy, William Sherer, John C. Groome, Joseph Chamberlain, Samuel Stevens, a Dr. 
Magraw, James Booth, George Platt, Thomas Blandy, and James Rogers. 

23 Laws of Delaware ... 1820... 1826, pp. 487-89. 

24J. R. Black, New Castle, to Henry Ridgely, Mar. 6, 1825. General Reference 
File, 37 (Delaware State Archives). Hereafter this reference will be cited as GRF, 37. 
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March, 1825. The resulting lottery, which was not completed 
until 1835, yielded enough money to allow the opening of the 
college on May 8, 1834. 

A second lottery was authorized by the state legislature in 
1835; of the $100,000.00 to be raised, Delaware College was to 
receive $50,000.00.> In addition, a fund of $25,000.00 for estab- 
lishing schools in Delaware was to be invested in stock of the 
Rehoboth and Cape Charles Canal and Transportation Com- 
pany. Another $25,000.00 was to be placed in the state treas- 
ury.** ‘There is no evidence that the college lotteries were ever 
considered a controversial issue by either the general public or 
the legislature. The protests stemmed from within the Board 
of Trustees, and in 1835 the antilottery sentiment was mar- 
shaled by the Reverend Eliphalet W. Gilbert, the first president 
of the college.” 

At the meeting of the Board of Trustees on April 20, 1835, 
the lottery question was the main topic of debate. According 
to a resolution, the board regarded ‘the Lottery system as a 
public evil highly demoralizing in its effects.” ** ‘The board 
thanked the Assembly for its good will but respectfully declined 
the benefits granted. Although the resolution passed, the trus- 
tees who realized that the college could not afford such a rash 
step were able to get the debate postponed until the following 
meeting.” 

The serious nature of the controversy is shown in a letter 
from a student at the college to his father: “‘ Tomorrow the 
Trustees meet and decide the fate of New Ark College. If they 
accept the lottery the College may prosper, but if not she goes 
down.” *° 

25 The trustees claimed that the Assembly was mistaken when it called Newark 
College, “ Delaware College.” The Assembly obligingly passed a law in 1837 amending 
the 1835 act, changing the name to Newark College. In 1843 the name was changed 
once more to Delaware College, this time upon the request of the trustees. There- 
after, Delaware College was the official name. 

26 Laws of Delaware .. . 1835 (Wilmington, 1835), pp. 355-57. 

27 See: sketch of Gilbert in the Dictionary of American Biography; George H. 


Ryden, “ The Founding of the University of Delaware and Its First President, Dr. E. W. 
Gilbert,” Delaware Notes, 8th Series (Newark, 1934), pp. 31-39. 

28 Delaware College Trustees’ Minutes, 1833-1873, Apr. 20, 1835, pp. 37-38 (Uni- 
versity of Delaware) . 

29 [bid. 

30 Alfred Robinson, Newark, Delaware, to Peter Robinson, June 22, 1835. Typed 
copy, Folder 1835 (University Archives) . 
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At the meeting the following day, June 23, 1835, the lot- 
tery was debated heatedly. A prolottery trustee, Henry Whiteley, 
stopped the movemient to eliminate the lottery by making a 
proposal so radical that the very existence of the college was 
threatened. He argued the inconsistency of accepting the 1825 
lottery receipts and rejecting the proposed 1835 lottery unless 
the trustees were willing to turn over to the legislature all the 
benefits of the previous lottery—the remaining funds, the col- 
lege lot, and the buildings.** Even the antilottery advocates were 
stopped short by this radical proposal. All of the resolutions 
were rejected and the lottery was saved. The Reverend William 
Grant, Dr. Arnold Naudain, and Dr. Thomson, all members of 
the antilottery faction, resigned immediately. Willard Hall gave 
notice of his intention to resign the office of president of the 
board and his place as a trustee.” Later in the summer President 
Gilbert also resigned his office because of the acceptance of the 
lottery. 

The lottery as a religious and moral issue re-appeared in 
1840 when the board elected the Reverend Gilbert to the presi- 
dency of the college for the second time. Before Gilbert would 
accept the office, he set specific terms that would have to be met. 
One such condition was that the board would relinquish the 
lottery scheme or apply to the Assembly for financial aid in a 
less objectionable way. Gulbert’s feelings on this matter were 
stated in this way: “ The past history of the College shows (to 
me at least) , that this mode of raising funds is very unpopular, 
with a large portion of the Religious Community. In my view, 
much of the patronage to which, by its location, it is entitled 
is lost and will be lost till this objectionable feature (as many 
must esteem it) is removed.” ** The Board of Trustees readily 
agreed to these conditions. Gilbert had been an excellent ad- 
ministrator during his first term, but his successor, Dr. Richard 
S. Mason, had failed to enforce discipline and the enrollment 
had fallen. The trustees wanted Gilbert back to put the college 


31 Delaware College Trustees’ Minutes, 1833-1873, June 23, 1835, p. 41. 

82 Ibid., p. 42. 

33E. W. Gilbert, Wilmington, to the trustees of Newark College, Oct. 19, 1840; 
Delaware College Trustees’ Minutes, Nov. 27, 1840, pp. 119-20. 
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to rights again and were, for the first time, willing to sacrifice 
the lottery. 

The Delaware Assembly upon petition transferred the col- 
lege’s share of the lottery to the state treasurer who was then 
ordered to pay an equivalent sum to the college.** In this man- 
ner the trustees were able to circumvent the problem. Until 
1845 the college was to receive funds from the lottery as the 
various drawings were completed but was absolved of all direct 
connection with it. 

The period of the Newark or Delaware College lotteries 
was one of decline for lotteries in general. In Pennsylvania, for 
example, the legislature followed a conservative policy in the 
authorization of lotteries from 1762 to 1796. From 1796 to 
1808, on the other hand, seventy-eight lotteries were authorized. 
The depression following the War of 1812 caused a slackening 
off again; between 1808 and 1833 there were just sixteen lot- 
teries granted. In 1833 lotteries were entirely abolished in 
Pennsylvania.** The Maryland legislature, in 1792, prohibited 
the drawing of lotteries without the permission of the legisla- 
ture, and after 1818 few private lotteries were granted in Mary- 
land. In 1822 lottery dealers were required to have licenses, 
the cost of which, in 1832, was raised to $250.00. Lotteries, 
except those already in progress, were abolished in Maryland 
by constitutional amendment in 1836.*° 

This decline in the legality of lotteries can be explained by 
the reform movement of the late 1820’s and 30’s. Not only lot- 
teries, but slavery, prohibition, the treatment of Indians, Sunday 
mail, factory and labor legislation, and suffrage were being dis- 
cussed and criticized from a moral point of view. Indeed, the 
evils of the lottery system had become more pronounced, for 
lotteries no longer served local purposes but had become big 
business ventures. People who were reluctant to pay their taxes 
directly to the state did not seem to object to buying a two- or 
three-dollar lottery ticket, as long as they. saw a chance to draw 
a prize. There were said to have been but three lottery offices 


34 Laws of Delaware .. . 1841 (Dover, 1841), p. 392. 

35 Martin, “‘ Lotteries,” Pennsylvania Magazine, XLVII, 321-22. 

36 Hugh S. Hanna, “A Financial History of Maryland, 1789-1848,” Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Historical and Political Science, XXV_ (1907) , 57-59. 
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in Philadelphia in 1809; by 1827 the number had increased to 
60, to 177 in 1831, and to over 200 by 1833.” Further indica- 
tion of the popularity of lotteries was the great amount of 
money invested in them. Niles’ Register in 1826 estimated that 
$2,000,000.00 aggregate capital was drawn in Maryland lotteries 
annually.** An antilottery lecturer in Boston reported that 
schemes in 1830 in New York City amounted to $9,270,000.00 
and that Philadelphians lost $30,000.00 per week through 
lotteries.*° 

Delaware lagged behind her neighboring states both in re- 
striction as well as in the abolition of lotteries, probably because 
of the scarcity of capital. Not until 1826 did she make it illegal 
to set up and draw a lottery without permission from the Assem- 
bly,*? and not until 1833 was it necessary to have a license for 
the sale of lottery tickets. 

Delaware, furthermore, did not pass a law abolishing lot- 
teries until 1845, in contrast to Pennsylvania’s action in 1833 
and Maryland’s in 1836 * Even then the Delaware Assembly, in 
1852, found it necessary to declare it lawful to raise $100,000.00 
by lottery for the benefit of the state ** and again in 1859 to 
grant a lottery for internal improvements in Delaware.** ‘This 
lottery was canceled in 1863,*° and no lotteries seem to have 
been authorized after that date. Yo be sure, lotteries were 
found to be necessary to the state’s economy long after they had 
outlived their usefulness elsewhere on the East Coast.*® 

In addition to being a popular method of raising revenue 
for various public and private institutions, the lottery formed a 
fairly complicated business operation which further enhances 

37 Job Roberts Tyson, A Brief Survey of the Great Extent and Evil Tendencies of 
the Lottery System as Existing in the United States (Philadelphia, 1833), p. 68. 

38 Hanna, “ Financial History,” Johns Hopkins Studies, XXV, 57. 

39 Tyson, Survey of Evils of Lottery System, pp. 69, 75. 

40 Laws of Delaware ... 1820 . . . 1826, p. 726. 

41 Ibid... . 1833 ... (Wilmington, 1833), pp. 243-44. 

42 Ibid... . 1845 (Dover, 1845), p. 97. 

43 Ibid... . 1852 (Wilmington, 1852), pp. 642-44. 

44 Ibid... . 1859 (Dover, 1859), pp. 594-98. 

45 Ibid... . 1863 (Wilmington, 1863), pp. 354-57. 

46 Even by 1835 there were no legal lotteries operating in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Vermont, Maine, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New Hampshire, and Illinois. 


Hugh G. J. Aitken, “ Yates and McIntyre: Lottery Managers,” Journal of Economic 
History, XIII (Winter, 1953), 36. 
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the economic and historical significance of the system. Five 
groups were intimately involved in the lottery of this period: 
(1) the legislature, (2) the benefiting institution, (3) the man- 
agers, (4) the agents, and (5) the customers. The legislature 
that authorized the lottery, in this case the Delaware Assembly, 
and the institution for which the lottery was conducted, Newark 
or Delaware College, have already been discussed in part. The 
real business of the lotteries was handled, however, by profes- 
sional contractual lottery managers, such as Yates and McIntyre 
or D. S. Gregory and Company, who managed the lotteries in 
question under a contract from the trustees of the college. 

It was in September, 1824, that negotiations concerning the 
Delaware College lotteries were opened with Yates and Mc- 
Intyre, lottery managers of New York between 182] and 1834.” 
The firm handled several other accounts, the most famous of 
which was the Union College Lottery. One critic in the 1830's 
reported that Rhode Island granted lotteries of fifty-two classes 
in 1831 and sold the privileges of all to Yates and McIntyre and 
John L. Clark, and that Yates and McIntyre were proprietors 
of eight or more other lottery accounts.*® 

Although the Yates and McIntyre partnership was one of 
the largest lottery companies in the area and advertised to a 
great extent in Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Delaware news- 
papers, they were virtually bankrupt in 1825. After this date, 
the firm was under a considerable financial strain from the effect 
of unfortunate investments in the Welland Canal Company in 
Canada. In 1826 they warned President Eliphalet Nott, of Union 
College, for whom they managed a lottery, ‘ that they had no 
reasonable prospect of being able to make their contractual 
payments nor to pay the prizes in the lottery then pending.” “ 

47 John Barentse Yates was from a distinguished New York family, had a law 
degree from Union College, was a member of Phi Beta Kappa, and was elected to 
Congress in 1815. His partner, Archibald McIntyre, was in the New York Assembly 
from 1798 to 1804 and was deputy secretary of New York between 1801 and 1806. At 
this time he was made controller, in which capacity he was supervisor of lotteries. 


This latter office he held until 1821, at which time he and Yates joined forces in a 
lottery managing business of their own. Ibid., 36-39. ; 

48 William George Gordon, A Lecture Before the Boston Young Men’s Soctety on 
the Subject of Lotteries (Boston, 1833), p. 11. Desilver’s Philadelphia Directory and 
Stranger’s Guide for both 1828 and 1830 listed Yates and McIntyre as the managers 
of the Union Canal Lottery with an office at 121 Chestnut. 

49 Aitken, “ Yates and McIntyre,” Economic History, XIII, 47. 
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There is no evidence, however, that the firm ever defaulted 
in any payments to the trustees of Delaware College or ever 
requested that payments be postponed. The reputation they 
enjoyed with the Delawareans is indicated in a letter to Henry 
Ridgely from James Black, dated March 18, 1825, in which he 
remarked that “they [Yates and McIntyre] stand high—have 
much public confidence and their credit very good.” *° Money 
was regularly dispensed from the lottery receipts for the pur- 
chase of property and the building of the college. In 1835 when 
the time allowed for the lottery was at an end, the committee 
responsible for the lottery reported to the trustees that the sum 
authorized by the 1825 lottery act had been raised. ‘They also 
reported that while some of the receipts had been expended by 
the trustees of the Newark Academy, there remained to be trans- 
ferred to the trustees of Newark College over $30,000.00 which 
had been invested in State of Pennsylvania stock with interest at 
5 per cent.™ 


The only indication during the period of Yates and Mc- 
Intyre’s management of the Delaware College lotteries that the 
company was in difficult financial straits was its lack of adver- 
tising in the Wilmington newspapers for the second-class draw- 
ing of the lottery which was to take place on July 3, 1826. In 
fact, the first advertisement concerning the second-class scheme 
was by J. J. Robinson, proprietor of one of the ticket vending 
agencies in Wilmington, rather than by Yates and McIntyre. 
This was done less than a month prior to the drawing. The 
advertisement read in the following manner: 


THERE I TOLD YOU SO 


And it comes in such a questionable shape that I'll speak of it and 
call it the name of Delaware State Lottery, 2nd Class, and to be drawn 
at Wilmington, yes on the 8rd of July next.*? 


50GRF, 37. The praise given to Yates and McIntyre by prolottery sympathizers 
may indicate an attempt to defend the company, the lottery, and their own position 
in the same moral tones used by their opponents. It may also indicate an attempt to 
defend Yates and McIntyre as an outside business interest against criticism by con- 
servative Delaware business interests. 


51 Delaware College Trustees’ Minutes, 1833-1873, June 23, 1835, p. 39. 
52 Delaware Gazette, June 9, 1826. 
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The sale of the lottery scheme, authorized by the Assembly 
in 1835, to Yates and McIntyre and D. S. Gregory provides fur- 
ther evidence that the business relationship between the former 
firm and the trustees was both successful and satisfactory. Fur- 
thermore, James Rogers, in retrospect, called Yates and Mc- 
Intyre “the most respectable and best established firm in the 
lottery business in the U. S.” According to Aitken, the firm 
did not stay in business long after the signing of the final agree- 
ment with Union College in 1833.'* While they did sign a con- 
tract with Newark College in 1835, along with D. S. Gregory 
and Company, the lottery rights were given to Yates and Mc- 
Intyre for eight months only—from April 30, 1835, to December 
Si" 

The successors to Yates and MclIntyre’s lottery business, 
D. S. Gregory and Company,* also of New York, carried on the 
Delaware College Lottery until 1840 when they, in turn, noti- 
fied the trustees of their intention to retire from business and 
their hope that a contract for the completion of the lottery 
would be made with their successors, I. G. Gregory and Com- 
pany. The latter firm was headed by the brother of Dudley 
Gregory and by Daniel McIntyre, a nephew of Archibald Mc- 
Intyre, of Yates and McIntyre.” ‘The business relationship be- 
tween the Gregorys and the college seems to have been as satis- 
factory as that of their predecessors. James Booth, who nego- 
tiated the contract, wrote in 1843, after eight years of associa- 
tion, “ I have never met with any persons more honorable, more 
scrupulously exact in the performance of their engagements or 


53 State of Delaware vs. James Rogers. Superior Court of New Castle County, 
November Term, 1842. GRF, 37. 

54 Aitken, “Yates and McIntyre,” Economic History, XIII, 55. 

55 Contract with Yates and McIntyre and D. S. Gregory. Typed copy, Folder 1835 
(University Archives) . 

56D. S. Gregory became the first mayor of Jersey City in 1838 and held the office 
for three terms; he also served in the Thirtieth Congress (1847-1849) as a Whig. Asa 
business man, he was at one time the director of sixteen different railroads. In addi- 
tion to his lottery business, he organized the Provident Institute for Savings, the first 
savings bank in New Jersey, and the Hudson County Bank, the first bank of discount 
in Jersey City. U. S. Congress, Biographical Directory of the American Congress, 
1774-1927 (Washington, 1929), p. 1034; G. H. Farrier, Memorial of the Centennial 
Celebrati:n of the Battle of Paulus Hook (Jersey City, 1879), p. 163. 

57D. S. Gregory and Co., Jersey City, to James Rogers, George Platt, and others, 
June 23, 1840. GRF, 37. 
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punctiliously observant of strict veracity, than Messrs. D. S. 
Gregory & Co.” ** The lottery companies were, however, be- 
ginning to encounter difficulties as a result of tight money and 
legal restrictions on the practice itself. 

Lottery tickets by this time, the late 1830’s and early forties, 
were not being sold as readily as before. Furthermore, the re- 
strictions placed upon lotteries in many states greatly limited 
the companies in their sales activity. Eventually ‘ everything 
depended on whether or not the prize-winning tickets were 
among those sold or among those remaining in the hands of the 
managers.” °° 

Permission for other companies to draw lotteries in Dela- 
ware led D. S. Gregory and Company to consider dropping the 
contract. Although this withdrawal upon six months’ notice 
was a prerogative, the company agreed to continue the lot- 
tery if the annual payments were reduced from $10,370.36 to 
$6,000.00; the Board of Trustees assented to this plan. The 
treasurer of the college subsequently broke this new agreement 
by requesting, in both July and October, 1840, that the original 
amount be paid in full. The Gregory Company complied until 
January, 1841, when it refused to pay more than the $6,000.00, 
according to the agreement.* With the exception of these slight 
differences, the lottery proceeded smoothly until 1845, when 
the contract expired. After 1841, as previously stated, the re- 
ceipts went to the state treasury. 

While the managers of the lottery bought the scheme rights, 
printed and distributed tickets, held the drawings, and dispensed 
the prizes, the vast majority of tickets were sold by other lottery 
companies or interested individuals who acted as agents. Among 
the agents for the Newark College lottery tickets in 1825 were 
J. J. Robinson in Wilmington; Benjamin Whiteley and William 
Boyer in Newark; A. H. Pennington in Middletown; John Sut- 
ton and Son in St. Georges; W. and R. Polk in Cantwell’s Bridge; 
Archibald Gordon at the Sign of the Buck, “ Summitt ” Bridge; 


58 James Booth, New Castle, to James Rogers, Jan. 24, 1843, ibid. 
59 Aitken, “ Yates and McIntyre,” Economic History, XIII, 51. 

60 James Rogers to James Booth, Jan. 24, 1843. GRF, 37. 

61 [bid. 

62 Ibid. 
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A. Q. Thompson at “ New Bold’s”’ Landing; P. and G: Spru- 
ance in Smyrna; and Isaac Tunnell in Georgetown.* These 
agents profited from a slight mark-up on the retail price of the 
lottery tickets. 

Aside from sheer speculation, it is virtually impossible to 
determine who purchased the lottery tickets. Whole tickets for 
the Newark College lotteries ranged in price from four dollars 
to two dollars. They were, however, broken down into halves, 
quarters, and eighths, making tickets available to low income 
groups. It was also possible to purchase a package of tickets 
that would guarantee a minimum return; this obviously was 
meant to appeal to the wealthy customer.” 

The actual scheme of these lotteries produces a very interest- 
ing but complicated problem for study. The lottery companies 
were allowed to conduct as many drawings or classes of a lot- 
tery as were necessary to obtain the receipts authorized. A time 
limit was usually stipulated, however, for the completion of the 
entire lottery. The Delaware College contracts, for example, 
allowed ten years for the completion of their lotteries. A lot- 
tery “ scheme ” can be said to consist of an analytical statement 
of the value and prize structure of any given lottery. The 
scheme price ’’ indicates the total wholesale value of the tickets 
issued, and the total value of the prizes equaled the scheme 
price. In the Newark College Lottery, the first-class scheme 
price was $107,100.00 and prizes worth $107,100.00 were given 
away. The lowest scheme price that could be used in this par- 
ticular lottery was $50,000.00.% 

At one time lotteries were made up of as many numbers 
as there were tickets sold, and the drawing of a lottery some- 
times took several days. This system made it necessary to draw 
each ticket from a number wheel and the corresponding prize 
or blank from the prize-wheel.*’ A published report of a libel 


sé 


63 Delaware Gazette, July 1, 1825. 

64See advertisements in the Delaware Gazette for ticket prices of the various 
classes of lotteries. ¥ 

65 Memorandum of agreement concluded with Yates and McIntyre, Mar. 15, 1825. 
GRF, 37; contract with Yates and McIntyre and D. S. Gregory, Apr. 10, 1835 (Uni- 
versity Archives) . ; 

66 Agreement with Yates and McIntyre, Mar. 15, 1825. GRF, 37. 

67 Gordon, Lotleries, p. 16. 
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trial in New York State in 1818 gives an interesting description 
of such a drawing: 


All the blanks and prizes are placed in one wheel, and the numbers 
of lottery tickets are placed in another. The numbers are written or 
printed on fair white squares of paper, about two inches square, rolled 
around a wire, then tied up with a thread, and the wire drawn out, so as 
to leave the number in a small roll. In Europe, the boy who draws his 
numbers out of the wheel, is compelled to have his arm naked to his 
shoulder; he is confined to the drawing of one number at a time, and he 
must take each number between his thumb and finger, and carry. it direct 
out of the wheel high over his head, to let the spectators see that all is 
fair. This most important and wholesome regulation is not at all re- 
garded by our managers here. On the contrary, our wheels, in this 
respect, have been so managed, that frauds might have been practiced 
without the least danger of detection. The boy of this wheel has a frock- 
sleeve on his right arm, but he draws the number with his left hand— 
he draws three or four at a time, and carelessly throws them into the 
receiver’s lap—drops them on the floor—picks them up—throws them 
into the wheel again, and manages them with all the non-chalence [sic] 
of a boy playing with useless rolls of paper.** 


In the period of the Newark or Delaware College lotteries 
the ternary combination system was the most popular. This 
system reduced the numbers and greatly simplified the process 
of drawing a lottery. The scheme for the first class of the Newark 
College Lottery in 1825 consisted of a thirty-six number lottery 
in which the tickets bore a ternary or three-number combina- 
tion such as 23-9-15. The number of tickets, 42,840, was deter- 
mined by the number of ternary combinations that thirty-six 
numbers are capable of making.* On the day of the drawing, 


68H. W. Warner, Report of the Trial of Charles N. Baldwin for a Libel in Pub- 
lishing Charges of Fraud and Swindling in the Management of Lotteries in the State 
of New York (New York, 1818), pp. 7-8. 

6° Gordon, Lotteries, p. 16; handbilt, published by Yates and McIntyre, June 1, 
1825 (Historical Society of Delaware) . 

The handbill reads as follows: “ Delaware State Lottery,/ for the/ Endowment 
of Newark College, Middletown Academy, &c./ First Class./ To be Drawn the 3d 
August next, and completed in a few minutes./ J. B. Yates & A. M'Intyre, Managers.” 
The figures below are a composite from the bill: 


Scheme 


1 Prize of $10,000 is $ 10,000 Ist, 2d and 3d numbers in order in which 


drawn 


DELAWARE COLLEGE LOTTERIES, 1818-1815 $15 


thirty-six numbers were placed in the wheel and five of them 
drawn, for example, numbers 36, 23, 9, 15, and 30. The prizes 
were distributed according to the scheme previously advertised: 
the ticket bearing the first three drawn numbers, i. e., 36-23-9, 
won $10,000.00. The ticket bearing the first, third, and second 
drawn numbers, i. e., 36-9-23, won $5,000.00; the ticket bearing 
the second, first, and third drawn numbers, i. e., 23-36-9, won 
$3,000.00, etc.” 


ho ee 5,000 “ 5,000 Ist, 3d and 2d 
it vanes 3,000 “ 3,000 2d, Ist and 3d 
bila a a i 2,000 “ 2,000 2d, 3d and Ist 
> Le ey 151 2,302 3d, Ist and 2d 
3d, 2d and Ist 
zee ett 1,000 “ 12,000 3 of drawn numbers, i.e., 2d, 4th and 5th or 
3d, 4th and 5th in some order of com- 
bination 
ia 500 “ 6,000 3 of drawn numbers, i. e., 2d, 3d and 4th, or 
2d, 3d and 5th 
0 ae 100 “ 3,000 3 of the drawn numbers 
[SG "rs = 50 “ 9,300 2 of the drawn numbers, i.e., 2d and 4th, in 
either order 
TeGresr: i 20 3,720 2 of the drawn numbers, i.e., 3d and 4th, in 
either order 
1488 2-2 & 67 8,928 2 of the drawn numbers 
130502 5° gae 41,850 1 of the drawn numbers 
15,870 prizes $107,100 
26,970 blanks 
42.840 Tickets $107,100 


“No ticket which shall have drawn a prize of a superior denomination can be 
entitled to an inferior prize. Prizes payable 30 days after the drawing, and subject 
to the usual deduction of 15 per cent. 

“The Managers have opened an Office at No. 23, Market Street, Wilmington, 
and offer for sale Tickets in the above scheme. Present prices—Whole tickets $4, Halves 
$1.50, Quarters 75 cents. 

“ Packages of 12 tickets, embracing the 36 numbers of the lottery, which must of 
necessity draw at least $12.75, nett, with so many chances for capital prizes, or shares 
of packages may be had at the same rate, viz.—A package of Whole $36, Halves $18, 
Quarters $9.00. 

“Prizes in any of the Lotteries of New-York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, 
and North Carolina, will be received in payment. 

“ Orders, enclosing the cash or prize tickets, as above, free of expense, for Tickets 
or Shares, will receive prompt attention, if addressed to 


YATES & M’INTYRE, 
Wilmington, (Del.)” 
“ Wilmington, June Ist, 1825” 
70 Delaware Gazette, Aug. 5, 1825. 
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Each prize was subject to a 15 per cent discount, two-thirds 
of which was retained by the company managing the lottery, 
while one-third went to the institution. The company, how- 
ever, had to guarantee the institution a definite annual incre- 
ment even if slow sales failed to produce the expected return.” 
Since the total value of the prizes equaled the amount for which 
the tickets were sold by the managers, the profit of these firms 
depended solely on their 10 per cent of the 15 per cent discount, 
plus any uncollected prizes. The prizes were collectible upon 
demand by the ticket holder at any time within twelve months 
after the drawing was completed. After that length of time, any 
uncollected prizes were retained by the lottery company, pro- 
viding that within thirty days after the drawing the prizes were 
published in one newspaper in Delaware, one in Philadelphia, 
and one in Baltimore.” 

The complications of the lottery system were capable of pro- 
ducing many problems for the institution involved. Upon the 
death of James Black, the treasurer of the funds for the 1825 
lottery, the question arose as to what became of a certain sum 
paid by Yates and McIntyre but not accounted for in the state 
treasury."* The problem of this lost certificate continued to 
harass the Board of Trustees as late as the 1850’s.** A second 
problem developed as a result of the great amount of time and 
energy expended on lottery committees by the trustees, who felt 
they deserved compensation for their efforts in behalf of the 
1835 lottery. ‘They subsequently appropriated for that purpose, 
without authority from the legislature or the college trustees, 
out of the funds raised, $833.67 to the estate of Judge James 
R. Black; $1,300.00 to the estate of Henry Whiteley; $1,400.00 
to George Platt; $400.00 to John Evans; $300.00 to Thomas M. 
Rodney; and $1,400.00 to James Rogers.** The state of Dela- 
ware subsequently initiated a suit. The case against James 
Rogers went in 1842 to the Superior Court of New Castle 
County, which ruled that the sums should be returned: with 


71 Agreement with Yates and McIntyre, Mar. 15, 1825. GRF, 37. 

72 Laws of Delaware . . . 1818, p. 279; ibid. . . . 1835, pp. 355-57, 

73 Newark Academy Minutes, Sept. 26, 1843. 

74See: Delaware College Trustees’ Minutes, 1833-1873, passim. 

75 Petition of James Rogers to the legislature, Jan. 27, 1847. GRF, 37. 
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A Popular LOTTERY ADVERTISEMENT 


Early lottery advertisements were illustrated by a figure representing Fortune, 
who was pouring wealth out of a cornucopia. However, the more elaborate drawing, 
above, was most frequently used at the end of the period under discussion. It is 
reproduced from the Wilmington Directory, 1853, published by Joshua T. Heald. 


interest.*° Rogers was also ordered to pay interest on the sums 
he held in trust for the estates of James Black and Henry 
Whiteley. In 1847 he was still petitioning the legislature to be 
released from the latter obligation.” 

In conclusion, to view lotteries as merely “ the transferring 
of property from one to another without the receiving of any 
equivalent ” “* or as the extortion of money by evil means is to 
overlook completely the economic significance of the institution. 
In the first place, lotteries, such as those conducted for Delaware 
College, represent an important but greatly neglected phase of 
American economic history. In the second place, they made 
possible the “ gathering for permanent investment of funds accu- 
mulating in small amounts in the hands of the little fellow.” ” 


76 State of Delaware vs. James Rogers. GRF, 37. 

77 Petition of James Rogers, Jan. 27, 1847. GRF, 37. 
78 Gordon, Lotteries, p. 12. 

79 Redlich, Molding of American Banking, Il, 327. 
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Thirdly, they were important not only as revenue-raising devices 
for the state where taxes were unpopular but as legitimate busi- 
nesses. Indeed they were conducted by qualified men, who were 
appointed by the state legislature, and sold to professional lot- 
tery companies, which, also, were run by qualified men, as in 
the case of the Delaware College lotteries. Finally, without the 
benefits of such lotteries, many educational institutions and 
internal improvement agencies would have suffered and, per- 
haps, disappeared. We cannot determine, however, whether the 
ultimate issue, the succeeding course of events, or the lapse of 
time have proved that lotteries were right economically, as their 
supporters thought, or wrong morally, as their opponents argued. 
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Merchants, Millers, and Ocean Ships: 


The Components of an Early American 
Industrial Town 


By Peter C. WELSH * 


HE process of manufacture during the Federal period 

brought a new product to the American economic scene, 

the industrial town. One of the earliest to evolve was 
Wilmington, where a combination of men, mills, and materials 
transformed an agricultural village near the Delaware from an 
“Infant place ’’* to the “ greatest seat of manufactures in the 
united states.’’* Essentially, three elements shaped economic 
and industrial life in colonial America—natural resources, trans- 
portation, and markets.* Wilmington’s necessary components 
were an abundance of raw materials (wheat) , navigable streams, 
convenient markets, and the “most perfect’ flour mills in 
America.* 


The history of Wilmington’s Brandywine flour mills from 
1762 to 1816, as discussed in an earlier article,’ is the story of a 
successful business venture. In Wilmington there were mill- 


* Mr. Welsh is a member of the staff of the Hagley Museum, Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

1R. Alonzo Brock (ed.), “ Journal of William Black, 1744,” Pennsylvania Maga- 
zine of History and Biography, 1 (1877), 239. 

2 William Guthrie, 4 New System of Modern Geography: or, A Geographical, 
Historical, and Commercial Grammar; and Present State of the Several Nations of 
the World (Philadelphia, 1795), II, 459. 

3 Victor S. Clark, History of Manufactures in the United States, 1607-1928 (New 
York, 1929), I, ch. i, iv, and v; Mary Alice Hanna, “ Trade of the Delaware District 
Before the Revolution,” Smith College Studies in History, II (July, 1917), 248. 

4Dr. James Tilton, .“ Queries on the present state of husbandry and agriculture 
in the state of Delaware,” American Museum, or Universal Magazine, V (April, 1789), 
381. 

6 Peter C. Welsh, “The Brandywine Mills: A Chronicle of an Industry, 1762- 
1816,” Delaware History, VII (March, 1956), 17-36. This article is a narrative of flour 
milling on the tidewater of Brandywine Creck as seen through the eyes of contem- 
porary observers. 
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owners whose records—diaries, journals, and letters—help to 
clarify the methods of one early American industry; * but, more 
than a chronology of a successful enterprise, the mills on the 
tidewater of the Brandywine were also a prime force in the 
industrialization of a town. Here, in the eighteenth century, a 
group of Quaker businessmen, functioning in a favorable politi- 
cal, economic, and geographic environment, made Wilmington 
a leading milling center. Their success encouraged imitation. 


By the 1790's, others had invested in paper, cotton, calico 
printing, snuff, and slitting mills located on the Brandywine 
near the town;” similarly, in New Castle County, particularly 
on Red and White Clay and Mill creeks, water power turned 
the wheels of a variety of infant industries.* Early in the nine- 
teenth century, the DuPonts had added extensive gunpowder 
mills, a woolen mill, and a tannery to the Brandywine’s diverse 
industrial community.® It is the purpose here to show this 
peripheral development by examining one early industry—the 
Brandywine flour mills. 


A stroke of geographic luck “‘ saved Wilmington from being 
a town merely of butchers of meat, of bakers of bread and 
makers of candlesticks.’”’ *° However, to the redeeming graces 
of the Christina, the Delaware, and the ocean seas, should be 
added those of the flour mills situated close by the town on the 


6 J. Thomas Scharf, et al., History of Delaware, 1609-1888 (Philadelphia, 1888) , 
II, 786. Scharf writes that the history of these mills “from the time of their estab- 
lishment, long before the Revolution, to the present [1888], would afford a complete 
picture of the rise of the milling interest in the United States.” 

7In the short distance along the Brandywine from Rockland to Wilmington, the 
Gilpins (paper), William Young (paper), Jacob Broom (cotton), Archibald Hamilton 
Rowan (calico printing), and Isaac Jones (snuff) operated mills during the last 
decade of the eighteenth century. At “ Hagley on the Waters of Brandywine,” Rum- 
ford Dawes had been running a slitting mill, flour mill, and a sawmill since the early 
1780's. See Survey and Description of the Hagley Property, by the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America, Jan. 5, 1797 (Hagley Museum Library, Wilmington, Delaware) . 

8 Scharf, History of Delaware, II, 880-97; 914-48, for the histories of Christiana, Mill 
Creek, and White Clay Creek hundreds. 

9E. I. duPont first began construction of his powder yards in 1802. Victor 
duPont, E. I’s brother, built a woolen mill in 1809, and six years later DuPont interests 
helped finance a tannery on what had once been Rumford Dawes’ slitting mill 
property. 

10 Christopher L. Ward, Leaves from the Log-Books and Letters of James Hemp- 
hill, Mariner and Merchant of Wilmington, 1793-1797 (Papers of the Historical Society 
of Delaware, No. LXIV [Wilmington, 1914]), pp. 4-5. 
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banks of the Brandywine. Located on the tidewater, and easily 
accessible to navigation, these mills supplied the staple that 
stimulated and maintained the merchants of Wilmington, just 
as the farms and mills of the region collectively motivated the 
trading interests of Philadelphia. The flour mills of Wilming- 
ton, generally referred to as the Brandywine mills, shared co- 
equally with facility of transportation in making this Delaware 
town such an important adjunct of the flour trade that during 
the last quarter of the eighteenth century this community was 
“ famous all over America for its Merchant Mills.” ™ 

The first major expansion of the flour industry occurred in 
the 1750’s.** Less than twenty years prior to the initial boom, 
several Quaker families had moved to the site known as Willing- 
town. Among these newcomers to New Castle County were the 
Shipleys, the Tatnalls, and the Canbys. They came from Bucks 
and Chester counties in Pennsylvania to avail themselves of the 
natural advantages of the area and to give support to the town 
that had recently been staked out by Thomas Willing.** These 
three families, in concert with their relatives, the Leas, the 
Mortons, and the Pooles, founded a business which continued 
for nearly two hundred years on the banks of the Brandywine. 
The sons and grandsons of William Shipley, Edward ‘Tatnall, 
and the founder of the mill community, Oliver Canby, all pros- 
pered as a true milling oligarchy; and in addition to celebrity, 
they brought considerable prosperity to Delaware.* Through 
the years the names of these Quaker millers were affixed not 


11 ‘‘ Extracts from the Letter-Books of Lieutenant Enos Reeves . . . ,” Pennsylvania 
Magazine, XXI (1897) , 239. 

12 Charles B. Kuhlmann, The Development of the Flour-Milling Industry in the 
United States (Boston, 1929), pp. 33-35; Carl Bridenbaugh, The Colonial Craftsman 
(New York, 1950), p. 59. 

18 Scharf, History of Delaware, II, 631-34, 734-35; R. C. Holocomb, “ The Old 
Heath Mill and Its Early Owners,” Bucks County Historical Society Papers, V (1926), 
527-28. There are no full-length biographical studies of these notable Delawareans. 
The most deserving of treatment would be Joseph Tatnall, Delaware’s first indus- 
trialist. See John A. Munroe, Federalist Delaware, 1775-1815 (New Brunswick, 1954), 
p. 28; and George V. Massey, II, The Pennocks of Primitive Hall (West Chester, 
1951), ch. iii. 

14 Henry Seidel Canby, Family History (Cambridge, 1945), p. 26; Henry Seidel 
Canby, The Brandywine (New York, 1941), pp. 83-84; Scharf, History of Delaware, 
II, 786. In addition see the Delaware Statesman (Wilmington), May 9, 1812, which 
claims that the owners of these Brandywine flour mills had, in times past, put into 
circulation as much as thirty-two thousand dollars a week. 
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only to business transactions but also to petitions that cham- 
pioned abolition, care of the poor, penal reform, and internal 
improvements (roads, canals, and bridges). Locaily, they fos- 
tered secondary education.* Joseph Tatnall, the most influen- 
tial of the millers of Wilmington, actively supported the Revo- 
lution, and during the years of the early Republic, Tatnall and 
his associates, unlike their Philadelphia brethren, were inclined 
to be Democrats. But generally, both before and after the Revo- 
lution, they were more interested in business than in politics. 

The expansion of the milling industry was attributable to a 
considerable increase in the price of flour. Coinciding with this 
expansion, was the beginning of the Brandywine mills.’ Since 
Wilmington was situated in one of the best grain producing 
areas of America,** it was but a short time until the local millers 
began tapping the entire wheat belt of the middle provinces in 
addition to serving both Philadelphia and New York, the two 
principal flour ports of the late colonial and early national 
periods.** 

The little hillside village between the Christina and the 
Brandywine was incorporated by royal charter in 1739. Only 
three years prior to this, the itinerant Quaker, Thomas Chalkley, 
had predicted it would be “a flourishing Place, if the Inhabi- 
tants take Care to live in the Fear of God,” always preferring 
heavenly reward to the material “ Things of this World.” #° 
Notwithstanding Chalkley’s prophetic admonition, Friendly 
ways led members of the local meeting to wealth, prestige, and 
influence, giving the town, if slowly, a thriving manufacturing 
and mercantile interest. 

In 1744, two years after Oliver Canby had begun his milling 
business, Dr. Alexander Hamilton described Wilmington as 


15 Munroe, Federalist Delaware, pp. 152, 160-61, 173, 216 n, 217, 244, 245, 246. 

16 [bid., p. 207. 

17 See the author’s article, “The Brandywine Mills,” referred to in footnote 5, 
above. 

18 Kuhlmann, Flour-Milling Industry, pp. 33-34. 

19 Ibid., p. 71. In addition, see Thomas P. Cope diary (Haverford College Library) , 
entry of June 4, 1802, which outlines the extensive and widespread operations of the 
Brandywine mills. 

204A Journal ... of the Life, Travels, and Christian Experiences of ... Th 
Chalkley (London, 1751), p. 290. 3 : ee 
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having nearly “the largeness of Annapolis” but built-more 
compactly with most of the houses of brick." Six years later the 
town exhibited some evidence of commercial life, although local 
merchants were in “such low Circumstances ”’ that they could 
not “make any great figure” from mercantile pursuits.”*7 By 
1754, the year Canby died, Wilmington was ‘‘a town of no 
small Trade,” ** but it still lacked sufficient population or “‘ trade 
enough . . . to compleat it to its plan.” ** The place impressed 
Andrew Burnaby in 1760 merely “as a pretty village.” ** In 
fact, not until the 1770’s did Wilmington begin to have “all 
the appearance of one of the English country towns,” * nor 
until this decade did the Brandywine mills produce the quantity 
of flour necessary to ‘‘ render it a large place.” ”” 

The next twenty years marked the consolidation of the early 
industrial and commercial development of Wilmington. By 
the 1790’s thirteen merchant mills, all clustered around the tidal 
basin of the Brandywine Creek, were supplying a considerable 
amount of flour for the export trade.”* The former “ Infant 
place ’” had now become the heart of one of the busiest centers 
of manufactures in the United States.*® Locally, from 1790 to 


21 Carl Bridenbaugh (ed.), Gentleman’s Progress: the Itinerarium of Dr. Alex- 
ander Hamilton, 1744 (Chapel Hill, 1948), p. 15. 

22 Some Cursory Remarks Made by James Birket in his Voyage to North America, 
1750-1751 (New Haven, 1916), p. 54. Birket visited Wilmington, Dec. 31, 1750. 

23 Lawrence Henry Gipson, Lewis Evans (Philadelphia, 1939), p. 98. 

24“ Governor Thomas Pownall’s Description of the Streets and the Main Roads 
about Philadelphia, 1754,” Pennsylvania Magazine, XVIII (1894), 217. 

25 Andrew Burnaby, Travels Through the Middle Settlements in North America 
in the Years 1759 and 1760 ... (Reprinted from 3d ed. of 1798; New York, 1904), p. 88. 

26 Philip Padelford (ed.), Colonial Panorama, 1773; Dr. Robert Honyman’s Jour- 
nal for March and April (San Marino, 1939), p. 11. 

27 The Deane Papers (Collections of the New-York Historical Society . . . 1886), 
I, 56. Deane wrote that he was informed that “ One coaster carried annually thirty 
thousand barrels to Philadelphia.” 

28 Joseph Scott, A Geographical Description of the States of Maryland and Dela- 
ware ... (Philadelphia, 1807), pp. 170, 178-79. 

29 Guthrie, Geography, II, 459. Guthrie enumerates the mill industries in New 
Castle County near Wilmington. Besides a cotton mill of “considerable forwardness 
[on the Brandywine] ” and a bolting cloth manufactory, there were “ several fulling- 
mills, two snuff-mills, one slitting-mill, four paper-mills, and sixty mills for grinding 
grain, all of which are turned by water.” In 1791, four years prior to Guthrie's 
enumeration, in addition to the flour mills, there were on the Brandywine in the 
vicinity of Wilmington, six sawmills, a paper mill, a slitting mill, a barley mill, and 
a snuff mill, giving employment to over one hundred people and indirectly support- 
ing scores of coopers, blacksmiths, weavers, cotton card makers, carpenters, and mill- 
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1810, commerce prospered as it never had nor would again, 
while the Quaker industrialists of the Brandywine provided the 
initiative by acting in the dual capacity of merchant-miller and 
merchant-trader—a function not without precedent. 


Beginning in 1742, farmers had brought their grist to Oliver 
Canby’s mill either from the New Jersey shore or from land- 
ings along the Delaware and the Christina. The principal creeks 
and streams of lower Delaware also served as starting points for 
many a boatload of wheat headed for the Brandywine mills. 
As the demand for Brandywine flour increased, Canby and his 
heirs were forced farther afield to procure grain. Before the 
end of the century, they were purchasing wheat in Virginia, 
Maryland, and in the state of New York, bringing it to the mills 


wrights. By 1815, the flour mills were at their zenith, and an infant textile industry 
was assuming some importance; within five miles of the town, the Brandywine turned 
at least thirty-six water wheels and had “fall sufficient remaining for nearly an 
equal number.” Near Wilmington, “ Within a Semicircle of 20 Miles,” there were 
said to be “14 Establishments with more than three Thousand Spindles, for manu- 
facturing wool, & 27 Cotton Mills cont[ainin]g more than 25,000 Spindles,” and in a 
petition to the Delaware legislature in January, 1816, it was stated that: “The 
Utility and magnitude of the Mills and Works upon the Brandywine are not more 
celebrated than felt in every part of the United States. .. .” See “Return of Manu- 
factures, Tradesmen, &c in Wilmington Delaware & its Vicinity including Brandywine 
Mills ... November 28th, 1791,” Alexander Hamilton Papers (Library of Congress) and 
reproduced in H. Clay Reed (ed.), “Readings in Delaware History, Economic De- 
velopment ” (Mimeographed, Newark, 1939), p. 39; “ Wilmington, Delaware, and its 
Vicinity,” Niles’ Weekly Register, IX (1815-1816) , 93; “ Minutes of the Proceedings of 
the Manufacturers of Wilmington, Town Hall 11 mo. 25th 1815,” William Young 
Papers (Historical Society of Delaware); and “ Memorial of the Brandywine millers 
opposing the altering of mill dams .. . January 26, 1816,” Legislative Papers (Dela- 
ware State Archives, Dover, Delaware) . 
80 Ward, James Hemphill, p. 5. E. I. duPont, writing in 1815, cited specifically 
what “manufactures on the Brandywine” had contributed to the commercial pros- 
perity of Wilmington. In a period of twelve years (since 1803) there had been: 
New houses, [and] new wharves . . . built in town every year; two fine bridges 
have been constructed; the rate of rent in town is more than doubled; five turn- 
pikes leading in every direction from our town ... have been undertaken and 
compleated; [and] in the course of four or five years the price of land has more 
than trebled. 


E. I. duPont, Wilmington, to Isaac Briggs, Dec. 30, 1815, P. S. duPont Papers (Long- 
wood Foundation, Kennett Square, Pa.). 

81 Scharf, History of Delaware, II, 786; Munroe, Federalist Delaware, p. 28; J. 
Leander Bishop, History of American Manufactures from 1608 to 1860 (Philadelphia, 
1861-1868) , I, 144. For an example of the extent of this small boat traffic, see “ Petition 
for keeping navigation open on Duck Creek, 1778,” No. 2, Legislative Papers (Dela- 
ware State Archives, Dover, Delaware) ; and Joshua Gilpin to Albert Gallatin, Jan. 4, 
1808, Letters to the Honorable Gallatin .. . (Philadelphia, 1808) , pp. 25-28. 
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in their own ships.*? Besides their own, vessels from other ports 
brought wheat to Wilmington. In the early 1790's, countless 
coasters from New York arrived laden with grain to be sold 
at Brandywine ** where cash was paid,** and where, to a large 
degree, “the American price of wheat and flour was deter- 
mined.” * : 


Both as a town and as a flour port, Wilmington always had 
been dwarfed by Philadelphia.** However, the ascendancy in the 
volume of business in favor of the latter should not convey the 
idea that local merchants were left only the crumbs of the trade. 
In April, 1792, a firm of merchant-traders wrote to a prospec- 
tive customer on the Dutch island of St. Eustatius. The letter 
clearly states the advantages Wilmington offered as a trading 
center. ‘The West Indian importer was told: 


32 Duke de la Rochefoucault Liancourt, Travels through the United States of 
North America . . . 1795, 1796, and 1797 (2d ed.; London, 1800), III, 497. The tide- 
water millers, thus, were not totally dependent on others for the delivery of raw 
material or shipment of finished product, nor were they always subject to the usual 
freight rates. Samuel Bush, freight book, 1789-1794 (HSD) reflects the dependence of 
the following upstream manufacturers on packet service for their transportation: the 
Gilpins (paper) , Isaac Jones (snuff), Rumford Dawes (iron) , William Young (paper) , 
and William Twaddle (iron). The DuPonts utilized Wilmington’s transportation 
facilities, principally those of the Warners, for their various activities. See Warner 
correspondence, and DuPont Company letter books (Old Stone Office Records, Hagley 
Museum, Wilmington, Delaware) . 

33 Broom, Hendrickson, and Summer] to Isaac Roosevelt, July 13, 1792, et passim, 
Broom, Hendrickson, and Summerl, letter book, 1792-1794 (Historical Society of 
Delaware) . 

34Elizabeth Montgomery, Reminiscences of Wilmington (Philadelphia, 1851), 
p- 17, cites that on occasion as much as forty thousand dollars cash was paid for an 
individual consignment of wheat. In the 1790’s the Brandywine millers met all the 
prerequisites for business success, having ready cash, “a Command of money .. . 
and time and Industry.” These requirements were specified by John Gay to Edward 
Gilpin in a letter dated Feb. 12, 1795. (See scrapbook in the private collection of Mr. 
Vincent Gilpin, West Chester, Pa.) 

35 H. S. Canby, Brandywine, p. 89. 

36 As early as 1748 Peter Kalm found that “the town carries on a considerable 
trade, and would have been larger if Philadelphia and Newcastle, which are towns 
of a more ancient date, were not so near on both sides of it.” In 1775 Silas Deane 
thought Wilmington had great potential but doubted that it would ever be realized 
since it was “ too much in the shade” of the Quaker metropolis. Fifty years later the 
observations of Kalm and Deane were echoed by an anonymous pamphleteer who 
insisted that “ Wilmington ... after all . . . is but the hard working servant of 
Philadelphia.” See Adolph B. Benson (ed.), The America of 1750: Peter Kalm’s 
Travels in North America (New York, 1937) , I, 82-83; Deane Papers, I, 56; and Views 
Respecting the Chesapeak and Delaware Canal By A Citizen of Philadelphia (Phila- 
delphia, 1824), p. 16. 
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we have found ... Flom can for the most part, be purchased here, for 
six pence per barrel less, than at Philadelphia .. . [since] there are many 
thousand barrels [which] pass from hence to Philadelphia for a Market. 
... [Furthermore] that Article can be shipped [from] here, clean and 
in Good order, where as it suffers abuse . . . when sent to Market else- 
where. ... This we presume is an object worthy of attention, for altho, 
bright & Clean Flour should not always command a greater price, it will 
at least command a preference.*’ 


To this sound advice was added a reminder of the port’s excel- 
lence, for the firm had found that: 


many times in the Winter, we can send our Vessels out from hence when 
it is not practicable from Philadelphia and always at the breaking up of 
the Winter, our Vessels can depart several days sooner than from thence. 
The advantages derived from those circumstances, are too obvious to 
need a recital.®* 


In 1794, “about thirty square-rigged vessels, beside sloops, 
and schooners ” *° belonged to the port of Wilmington, but along 
with the larger vessels that called regularly at the wharves lining 
the Christina came numerous smaller craft, either to bring wheat 
or to load flour. Ships bound for the flour mills often ascended 
the Brandywine with a flood tide, and thanks to the ingenious 
laborsaving machinery invented by Oliver Evans, “‘ Vessels carry- 
ing 1,000 bushels of wheat” *° were relieved of their cargoes 
and reloaded with flour in time to catch the ebb out to the 
Christina, the Delaware, and the sea. ‘‘ Small craft, of apparently 
about ten or fifteen tons ” came directly alongside the mills, but 
‘“sloops of a much larger size could mount the stream.” * 
Usually, arrivals were recorded in the miller’s ledger where typi- 
cal entries show that wheat was purchased “ from a stranger,” 
or that cash was paid “ to a Jersey man” for a shallop-load of 


37 Broom, Hendrickson, and Summer] to William Stevenson, Apr. 4, 1792, letter 
book, 1792-94. 


38 Ibid. 

89 William Priest, Travels in the United States of America; Commencing in the 
Year 1793, and Ending in 1797 .. . (London, 1802), p. 21. 

40Isaac Weld, Jr., Travels Through the States of North America and the Prov- 
inces of Upper and Lower Canada, During the Years 1795, 1796, and 1797 (4th ed.; 
London, 1807), I, 34. 


41 Thomas Twining, Travels in America 100 Years Ago (New York, 1894) , p. 70. 
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grain.“? Samuel Canby seldom recorded these in his diary except 
when they were the first of the season to ascend the creek after 
the break-up of the winter ice; thus, one reads that “ John Starr 
came in the creek this morning with wheat for Joseph Tatnall 
from Duck Creek,” but unfortunately the more commonplace 
arrivals were not noted.** ; 


Grain was brought to the mills by land as well as water. 
Conestoga wagons transported wheat from the fertile fields of 
southeastern Pennsylvania with Quaker and Pennsylvania Ger- 
_mans from Dauphin, Lancaster, York, Berks, and Chester coun- 
ties driving their “‘ inland ships” to the Brandywine in groups 
of twenty or thirty. Often these wagons congested streets for 
blocks at a time, while the confusion of wheels, animals, and 
drivers created a bedlam as they waited their turn to come up 
beside a mill to be unloaded.** Wagons coming from the vicinity 
of Lancaster could, if desired, be stopped at Newport where 
their wheat was transferred to small craft destined either for the 
Brandywine mills, or for Philadelphia.* 


Whether carried by land or water, thousands of bushels of 
grain were purchased annually by the Brandywine millers.‘ 
From every one hundred bushels, it was possible to extract 
nineteen barrels of fine flour, two barrels of common (second 
quality) , three barrels of middling (third quality) and thirty 


42 Thomas Lea, daybook ledger, 1775-1783 (Historical Society of Delaware), 
passim. The Delaware Statesman, May 9, 1812, outlined the extent of the shallop 
(small boat) traffic at the Brandywine mills, stating that: 

the shallopmen who are employed in Jersey, at Cantwell’s Bridge, Blackbird, 

Smyrna and Camden in carrying grain, cooper’s stuff and poles and the hands 

employed in preparing and delivering at the landings the two last articles . 

{totaled one] hundred men. 

43 Samuel Canby diary, November, 1779-December, 1796 (Yale University Library) , 
Mar. 4, 1780. 

44 Scharf, History of Delaware, II, 787-88. 

45 Rochefoucault, Travels, III, 694; Ward, James Hemphill, p. 5. To supplement 
the transportation facilities of river and road, the “ Pennsylvania Farmer” proposed 
the building of a Brandywine canal which would extend from “the Valley in Chester 
county, to the tide waters of Delaware”—a distance of some thirty miles along the 
Brandywine. The canal, which was never built, would have provided a tidewater 
outlet for: 50 merchant mills, 4 grist mills, 50 sawmills, 1 furnace, 8 forges, 2 slitting 
mills, 4 paper mills, 3 oil mills, 7 fulling mills, 1 snuff mill, 1 tilt hammer; and all of 
these mills were “ erected on the waters of Brandywine” Creek. See Delaware Gazetie 
(Wilmington) , Jan. 26, 1793; and Munroe, Federalist Delaware, p. 136. 

46 .ea daybook ledger, 1775-1783, passim. 
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bushels of bran. In the 1790's, 5,910 pounds of marketable 
product were derived from every one hundred bushels of wheat; 
in this process there were ninety pounds of waste or unmarket- 
able residue. The miller with modern equipment (Evans’) 
could expect a yield of about 64.33 per cent superfine flour 
from each parcel of wheat processed." At Brandywine Roche- 
foucault estimated in peace time that seven shillings per bushel 
was the common price paid for wheat but that in time of war 
or great foreign demand this price fluctuated widely.** In the 
last decade of the eighteenth century an average of three hun- 
dred thousand to five hundred thousand bushels of grain a year 
were ground at the Brandywine mills; monetarily, this repre- 
sented a half-million dollars worth of marketable flour.” There 
is no doubt that the basis of Wilmington’s commerce at this 
time was the exportation of flour,*® with “a very considerable 
part of the best flour consumed in Philadelphia ” coming from 
the Brandywine mills.** Of the three principal types of flour 
produced—superfine, common, and middling—the superfine was 
the product most in demand, but in addition, ship bread and 
corn meal were staple export items. 

Besides the flour sent to Philadelphia, there was the over- 
seas trade. This, too, was an important part of the millers’ busi- 
ness. By 1790, the annual production at the Brandywine mills 
amounted to 54,154 barrels of flour of all grades of which there 
had been exported between June 1, 1788, and June 1, 1789: 


21,783 barrels of superfine flour 
457 barrels of common 


47 For statistical information, see John Storck and Walter Dorwin Teague, Flour 
for Man's Bread: A History of Milling (Minneapolis, 1952), p. 171; Rochefoucault, 
Travels, III, 499. Rochefoucault received this information directly from Thomas Lea, 
one of the proprietors of the Brandywine mills. 

48 Ibid., III, 499. 

49 Bishop, American Manufactures, 1, 145. By March, 1821, these mills were grind- 
ing 620,000 bushels of grain annually, representing a combined capital investment (in 
the mill property) of $336,000. See Canby, et al., Census Schedules, Census of Manu- 
factures for 1820, Newcastle County, Delaware (National Archives, Washington, D. C.). 
By 1828, the water power right alone of “the bridge mills” was estimated to be forty 
thousand dollars, or “twenty of a side.” See Caleb Kirk to E. I. duPont, Feb. 6, 1828 
P. S. duPont Papers. 

50]. P. Brissot de Warville, New Travels in the United States of America Per- 
formed in 1788 (London, 1792), p. 421. 

51'Twining, Travels ... 100 Years Ago, p. 70. 
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256 barrels of middling 
346 barrels of ship stuff 
238 barrels of corn meal 


Roughly, it seems Wilmington was exporting a little less than 
half the total production of its mills.** In 1796, a Delaware law 
prescribed that specific amounts of flour were to be packed in 
barrels of specified dimensions. The largest barrels were to 
contain a minimum of two hundred and twenty-four pounds 
while the smallest, or half-barrels, were required to contain at 
least ninety-eight.** It is apparent that twenty-three thousand 
barrels of export flour amounted to a considerable tonnage. 

An indication of the lucrativeness of flour milling is given 
by the fact that in the mid-1790’s the finest flour sold locally 
for eight dollars a barrel, the poorest for five.** The newspapers 
in Wilmington, as elsewhere, carried the current price of flour 
from all parts of the world as reported by ship captains and mer- 
chants. In 1790, American superfine flour sold in Sicily for 
twenty-four shillings and in Liverpool for nineteen.*> From 
1796 to 1799, the price of flour of the best quality in West 
Indian markets ranged from twelve to thirty-four dollars per 
barrel; ** while in France, in 1795, a cargo of Wilmington flour 
had sold for thirty dollars per barrel when the same flour was 
selling in Wilmington for twelve! *” 

In eighteenth century America, merchant milling was second 
only to lumbering as the most profitable industry providing 
products for export. The markets that demanded more Ameri- 
can flour than any other were the sugar plantations of the West 
Indies.** Before the Revolution, the British West Indies derived 
most of their food supply from this country; after our inde- 
pendence was achieved, the French, Dutch, and Spanish islands 
were provisioned from North America. This continuous de- 


52 See Delaware Gazette, June 27, 1789; William Winterbotham, View of the 
Uniled States of America (New York, 1796) , II, 466-67. 

53 Laws of the State of Delaware (New Castle, 1797) , 11, 1240-41. 

54 Rochefoucault, Travels, II, 499. 

"5 Delaware Gazette, Apr. 10, 1790. 

56 [bid., Mar. 4, 1796; June 26, 1799. 

57 Ward, James Hemphill, p. 20. 

£8 Clark, Manufactures, I, 99. 
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mand for flour had conditioned the rise of several milling 
centers, and the Brandywine mills composed one of the earliest. 
In addition, Trenton, Easton, Lancaster, Middletown on the 
Susquehanna, along with the mills on the Wissahickon, all con- 
tributed their share of flour to the export trade.** According to 
Robert Proud, however, the mills on the Wissahickon near 
Philadelphia and those on the Brandywine near Wilmington 
were “ the best, and most numerous. ... in this... . or any other 
part of British America ...and... perhaps . . . not inferior in 
quality to any in the world.” °° 

Flour from the Brandywine was sent either to Philadelphia 
for transshipment overseas, or was shipped directly from Wil- 
mington. As early as 1749, there were always ‘‘ Several Top-sail 
vessels at the wharfs ”’ *.to support a local commerce in which 
“Nearly all the leading citizens . . . owned or were interested 
in one or more sailing vessels.” * In the van of leading citizens, 
along with the regular merchant interests, were Wilmington’s 
Quaker millers. Because of the several alternatives they faced 
in marketing their flour, they always had owned or had been 
interested in seagoing vessels. The Brandywine millers either 
had to ship to Philadelphia or New York, ship directly to for- 
eign markets, or sell the flour they produced to local (Wil- 
mington or Philadelphia) middlemen, who disposed of it as 
they saw fit. Regardless of the method employed, ‘A great 
deal of .. . flour” was shipped “ from the port of Wilmington 
to the West Indies, and even to Europe.” ** Frequently to avoid 
the payment of freight, flour was carried to Philadelphia aboard 
mill-owned vessels. Even so, established commercial houses 
had an advantage over a milling fraternity whose interest in 
trade was only secondary; however, the merchant-trader neither 
excluded the merchant-miller from ‘‘ adventures ”’ in commerce 
on the high seas nor from participation in the flour trade. 


$9 Kuhlmann, Flour-Milling Industry, pp. 22-23; Bridenbaugh, Colonial Crafts- 
man, pp. 58-60. 


60 Robert Proud, The History of Pennsylvania, in North America . . . Written 
principally between the Years 1776 and 1780 (Philadelphia, 1797-98) , II, 255. 

61 See “ Notes and Queries,” Maryland Historical Magazine, XLIX (1954) , 347, for 
excerpts from the Diary of Joshua Hempstead, 1711-1758, published as Vol. I, of the 
Collections of the New London County Historical Society (Providence, WSTOUNY 5 eee 

62 Scharf, History of Delaware, Il, 749. 

63 Tilton, “ Queries,” American Museum, V, 381. 
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In 1741, the brig “ Wilmington ”’ sailed for Jamaica... This 
voyage has been considered the first of record from the port 
of Wilmington; it is notable that the ‘‘ Wilmington’s” cargo 
consisted of flour, ship bread, and barrel staves.* The driving 
force behind the venture was William Shipley, the progenitor 
of several generations of Brandywine millers. It is of greater 
interest that, on a subsequent voyage, Oliver Canby was paid 
£14.7 “for One tun of Flour on bord the new Brig.” ® If 
Canby’s interest aboard the ‘“‘ Wilmington ” is taken as the first 
ocean venture by the millers at Brandywine, then it set a pre- 
cedent that was long followed by his successors. The ‘‘ One 
tun ”’ (large-sized barrel) shipped by Canby in 1742 had, by 
1789, increased to a total of 21,783 barrels of flour, exported 
irom the fast growing port; correspondingly, in the same inter- 
val, the population of the town grew from about six hundred 
to nearly twenty-five hundred people.* 

Through the years, as business expanded and the town 
enlarged, the proprietors of the flour mills continued their par- 
ticipation in the shipping trade. Wilmington had always kept 
“its own sea-going vessels,” °’ and the Quaker millers always 
maintained an interest in them. Since the names of Oliver and 
Thomas Canby, William Shipley, Jr., Thomas Shipley, and 
Joseph Tatnall frequently appeared on ship registers as owners 
of Wilmington-built vessels,** there is little doubt that these 
men were involved gainfully in the “ smart trade carried on... 
[with] the West Indies Islands.” °° 

The years immediately preceding the Revolution were busy 
ones for the trade-conscious millers. Between April and June, 
1773, Thomas Lea had a quarter interest in both the “ Nancy ” 

64 Benjamin Ferris, A History of the Original Settlements on the Delaware ... 
and a History of Wilmington (Wilmington, 1846), pp. 231-32. The principal owners 
of the brig were William Shipley, David Ferris, Joshua Way, and Griffith Minshall. 

65 Account book of William Shipley for fitting out the brig “ Wilmington,” 1739- 
1743 (Historical Society of Delaware) . 

66 Ferris, Original Settlements, pp. 231, 234. 

67 Israel Acrelius, A History of New Sweden: or ihe Settlements on the River 
Delaware (Memoirs of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, XI [1874]) , 145. 


68See “Ship Registers for the Port of Philadelphia, 1726-1775,” Pennsylvania 
Magazine, XXIV (1900), 111, 516; XXV (1901), 277; XXVI (1902), 137; XXVIII 


(1904) , 90, 231. 
69 Pennsylvania Gazette (Philadelphia) , Apr. 6, 1774. 
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and the “ Dolphin.” His output, financially, for ‘‘ fitting out” 
these vessels amounted to slightly over four hundred pounds 
per venture. Besides Lea, John Morton, Joseph Tatnall, Vincent 
Gilpin, Joseph Shallcross, and William Pyle were concerned in 
the activities of these two brigs.” 

The “ Nancy,” which by 1775 had made seven voyages for 
the local millers, was hurriedly fitting out for an eighth. Previ- 
ously she had carried individual consignments of flour and 
lumber to the West Indies, bringing home, among other things, 
quantities of Antigua rum. On her eighth voyage she presum- 
ably was to sail to Lisbon, across to St. Christopher’s, and then 
home. Thomas Lea had put aboard as his share of the cargo 
100 barrels and 20 half-barrels of superfine flour; 53 barrels of 
common; 16 barrels of middlings; 27 barrels of ship stuff; 25 
barrels of ship bread; plus one-fourth of the lumber on board. 
In the past, in exchange for her cargo out, the “ Nancy ’”’ had 
returned such varied items as wine, rum, sugar, molasses, coffee, 
and chocolate to be sold in the millers’ behalf by commission 
merchants either in Wilmington or Philadelphia.” But on her 
eighth voyage, in the guise of a peaceful trader, she attempted 
to bring in munitions of war only to be intercepted and de- 
stroyed before her cargo “ of powder and valuable merchandise ”’ 
could be put to use.” 

A similar but less exciting story may be told of the “ Dol- 
phin,” since she carried out and brought home cargoes iden- 
tical to those of the “ Nancy.” The trading routes taken on 
her voyages were similar. Frequently the course was one that 
took the brig out of Wilmington across the Atlantic to Lisbon, 
to the Canaries, or the Azores, and from thence on favorable 

peaks Thomas Lea and Sons account book, 1773-1787 (Microfilm in Hagley Museum 
Library, Wilmington, Delaware) , pp. 39-40. 

™ Lea daybook ledger, 1775-1783, entries from February, 1775, to March, 1776. 
In addition, see “Ship Registration Form for the Brigantine called the Nancy,” dated 
Aug. 28, 1775, in the Three Lower Counties Papers, 1655-1805 (Misc. Mss., Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania). This form indicates that the “ Nancy” was a brig of some 
thirty-eight tons, commanded by Hugh Montgomery and carrying a crew of five men. 


She was designated as a Wilmington vessel, owned by Joseph Shallcross, Joseph Tatnall, 
and John Morton, bound for Lisbon out of New Castle on Aug. 28, 1775. 


72 Montgomery, Reminiscences, p. 178. Also see Scharf, History of Delaware, Il, 


773; and David Budlong Tyler, The Bay and River Delaware (Cambridge, M 
1955), pp. 24-25. ee Ca 
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winds back across to the West Indies, where she touched at 
random, trading wherever the markets were best and filling up 
her lading for her homeward passage to Wilmington.” 

The advent of war sharply curtailed these ventures, at least 
as reflected by Lea’s daybook. It was not until after the Revolu- 
tion that the millers renewed their maritime activities. Only 
once after 1776 does a shipping entry appear in Lea’s book- 
keeping. This was in 1777. On April 11, John Morton and 
Thomas Lea paid James Marshall £131.11.3 for one-eighth 
interest in the sloop ‘‘ Freemason.” * In March of 1780, Samuel 
Canby noted that Captain Davies had arrived from Hispaniola 
with a vessel belonging to Rumford and Company. The vessel 
brought in sugar, coffee, and cotton, but no indication is given 
that Canby, or the other millers, had an interest in her.” 

Although the ocean trade had been curtailed, river traffic 
continued. An excellent example of this traffic may be cited 
from March 11, 1780, when Samuel Canby loaded Shipley’s 
shallop with 33 barrels of corn meal, 12 barrels of superfine 
flour, as well as several barrels of ship stuff. This was done in 
the afternoon, and at two o'clock in the morning of the twelfth 
the shallop departed from the Brandywine mills for Philadel- 
phia, arriving there at four in the afternoon. Canby sold what 
he had aboard to Timothy Sloan, receiving £90 per hundred 
weight for his superfine flour. Aside from the inflated price 
received, this excursion was typical of the countless voyages that 
conveyed flour from the Brandywine to Philadelphia via the 
Delaware River.’* Canby’s diary entry makes clearer Jedidiah 
Morse’s statement that it was nothing for a cargo of flour to be 
“taken from the mills and delivered at Philadelphia the same 
day.” ” Morse failed to mention just how long a day it was. 

After the Revolution there was a steady increase in mari- 
time commerce with the result that “ between 1790 and 1807 
seafaring and trading interests dominated the economic life of 
the country.” ** Nationally, foreign trade was stimulated by the 

73 See Lea and Sons account book, 1773-1787; and Lea daybook ledger, 1775-1783. 

74 Lea daybook ledger, 1775-1783. 

75 Canby diary, Mar. 1, 1780. 

16 Ibid., Mar. 11, 12, 1780. 


77 Jedidiah Morse, American Universal Geography (6th ed.; Boston, 1812), I, 410. 
78 Clark, Manufactures, I, 237. 
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formation of a strong federal government, the wars following 
in the wake of the French Revolution, and the breakdown of 
the British West Indian trade regulations. Once again Ameri- 
can flour was in demand both in Europe and in the West 
Indies.” Locally, merchants and millers exported this product 
to help satisfy a hungry market. Wilmington, a city of mills 
and ships, had her commercial interests further motivated in 
the mid-1790’s by the yellow fever epidemics that raged in 
Philadelphia. During this period the merchant-traders of the 
fever-ridden metropolis moved down the Delaware to Wilming- 
ton, establishing themselves in ‘‘ every nook and corner” of the 
town.® At a time when “ships crowded the wharves” * and 
the odor of ‘ boiling tar and pitch’ permeated the air,” the 
owners of the Brandywine mills not only supplied the product 
that made local commerce important but also continued to par- 
ticipate actively in foreign trade. 


An account book kept by Lea and Tatnall clearly indicates 
the connection between the mills and maritime Wilmington. 
Mostly utilizing the brig “ Christianna,’’ Joseph Tatnall and 
Thomas Lea traded with merchants of St. Christopher, Antigua, 
Martinique, and Surinam.* From these ports came the familiar 
cargoes of sugar and coffee in exchange for Brandywine flour. 
During this period many ports besides Wilmington enjoyed 
active relations with the West. Indies. Because of this univer- 
sality of trade along the coast, it is of particular interest to 
find a Cape Francois importer’s order to a merchant house in 
Wilmington specifically requesting Canby flour.“* The West 
Indies were not the only markets where the millers did busi- 
ness. ‘They shipped flaxseed to Ireland and received linen in 
return. When ocean commerce was not pursued, there was 
always the river or the coasting trade. In Philadelphia, Tatnall 
and Lea dealt with the Dawes brothers; while in New York 


79 Ibid. 

80 Montgomery, Reminiscences, p. 210. 

81 [bid. 

82 Ferris, Original Settlements, p. 234. 

83 Thomas Lea’s ledger “ A,” 1784-1809 (Historical Society of Delaware) . 

84 Broom, Hendrickson, and Summer! to Peter Victor Dorey, Nov. 12, 1792, in 
letter book, 1792-1794. This letter acknowledges Dorey’s order. 
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City, Smith and Wyckoff handled their business. On occasion, 
even Boston and Charleston were visited by vessels from the 
Brandywine mills,** as the local millers followed the pattern of 
Delaware merchants who were accustomed to sending “ small 
trading vessels . . . to New York, New England, and the southern 
states.” *7 : 


Thus, the West Indian, the trans-ocean, and the coasting 
trade were followed by the eighteenth century industrialists at 
Brandywine. Simultaneously, they operated their flour mills, 
acted as merchant-traders, and, in every way, typified the busi- 
ness man of the time. With the usual Quaker business sense, 
these millers had availed themselves of their strategic geographic 
location. ‘The success of the flour milling industry of Wilming- 
ton may be attributed as much to the water which lay in front 
of the mills as to that which provided the power. Fast-falling 
creeks were no novelty in America, where there were many 
streams that could have provided the same power as the Brandy- 
wine; however, the difference was that few of these opened at 
their mouth upon a natural highway that led straightway to 
the markets of the world. It was only natural that the merchant- 
millers on the tidewater of the Brandywine would travel it in 
small ships, loaded to capacity with the product they manufac- 
tured. Nor was it unusual that the town should profit from 
their enterprise. Preferred for its fineness and whiteness, this 
superfine product from the “ mills of the Leas and the Canbys 
and the Tatnalls’’ ** was shipped to the four corners of the 
earth. As a result of the flour trade, Wilmington merchants 
lined their shelves with the goods of foreign lands while local 
residents enjoyed the taste of chocolate, coffee, and good wine. 


When, in 1814, it was written that “a great part of the 


85 Lea’s ledger “‘ A,” 1784-1809. 

86 Christoph D. Ebeling, Erdbeschreibung und Geschichte von Amerika (Ham- 
burg, 1797-1803) , 5 vols. The section of this work pertaining to Delaware was trans- 
lated in 1883 and typescript copies were presented to the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania and the Historical Society of Delaware. The reference here is to the typed 
translation. Wilmington, North Carolina, was another port visited by flour-laden 
vessels from Brandywine. See Ebeling, “ Delaware,” p. 96. 

87 Tilton, “ Queries,” American Museum, V, 381. 

88 Ward, James Hemphill, p. 5. 
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immense trade of these mills is carried on by navigation,” *° it 
was in reality being stated why this mill town had achieved 
some renown in early America. Despite Quaker resourceful- 
ness and entrepreneurial skill, the fact remains that without the 
natural advantages of the Brandywine, the Christina, and the 
Delaware, there would have been no thriving town, no immense 
trade, nor would there have been the celebrated mills at Brandy- 
wine. Ultimately, it was the miller who, by skillfully utilizing 
this facility of operation—ship to mill to market—made Wil- 
mington one of the best examples of an early industrial town,” 
thus sparing her the fate of remaining nothing more than an 
agricultural village. 


89 Directory and Register for the Year 1814 .. 
(Wilmington, 1814), p. iv. 

90 Clark, Manufactures, I, 185. In fact, with the 
and textile mills, plus “the famous flour mills” at tidewater, it appeared by 1814 
that Wilmington was becoming “ one of the most important manufacturing towns in 


i United States.” See “ Borough of Wilmington,” Niles’ Weekly Register, VI (1814) 
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THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF DELAWARE 
DURING THE CIVIL WAR—Part III 


A Dwwided House 


By Harotp BELL HANcock 


resolution to preserve the Union at all costs and to adjust. 
differences by peaceful compromise. Gradually came the 
realization that war might break out. If so, some advocated 
the use of force to preserve the Union, and others were will- 
ing to let the South depart in peace. The news of Bull Run 
announced that war existed, however unwelcome, and the gap 
between friends and enemies of the South became wider in 
each community. During the next eighteen months, war affected 
every phase of life—friendships, religion, business, and the pur- 
suit of day-to-day living. Sympathizers with the South smuggled 
goods, provided military intelligence for the Confederacy, and 
disapproved of Lincoln’s plan of compensated emancipation for 
slaves in the state. Friends of the North supervised the filling of 
Delaware’s military quota, reported “ secessionist ’’ activities to 
Washington, and defended Lincoln’s proposal. 
Old friendships broke under the strain of political tensions. 
A young schoolmaster at Camden in Kent County wrote his 
sweetheart in Maryland in July, 1861, ‘“‘ Lou, there is a great 
deal of excitement here at this time. People are almost for- 
getting their former relations and are heard to use threats to- 
wards their former friendships, which almost causes one to 
think he is not in a civilized but barbarous community.” A 
prominent Democrat, who had spent his youth in Camden, re- 
called at a later time that tensions appeared in the village after 
Fort Sumter and sharpened after Bull Run. He remembered: 


[= first reaction of Delawareans to Fort Sumter was the 


At first we all lived as I have said peacefully and happily together. 
We all deplored the beginning of the war and the firing of the con- 
federate guns on Fort Sumter, although our social relations were not 
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much disturbed thereby. The real question as we then understood it, 
was the integrity and preservation of the union, and we talked about it 
and discussed it without personal bitterness of feeling. But, when, in a 
short time thereafter, the purposes of Mr. Lincoln and his administra- 
tion were disclosed, the lines were tightly drawn, not only in little 
Camden, but throughout the entire country. Their open and flagrant 
violations of the constitution and laws of the United States and the 
commission of the most arbitrary and tyranous [sic] acts in the prosecu- 
tion of the war with the avowed purpose of liberating the slaves of the 
south were more than any true lover of his country could stand, without 
emphatic protest, if nothing more. These acts at that time, coming so 
suddenly upon us, caused a marked and almost total disassociation of 
democrats and republicans,—both old and young... . 

This [Battle of Bull Run] was the last straw upon the Camel's back. 
The boys, as well as the men, the grown up women as well as the dear 
young girls of my boyhood days, arrayed themselves against each other 
in bitter hostility, and as it was sometimes said, one half of the town 
did not speak or associate with the other half. Our pleasant little social 
gatherings were doomed and apparently ended for all time. Most of 
the leading boys and young men of the town were democrats and in full 
sympathy with the south, whose sovereign rights were being destroyed 
and taken away from it.? 


Edward Noble Vallandigham in an anonymous memoir, 
written many years after the Civil War, recalled that members 
of his family faced a difficult time in Newark. His father’s 
brother was a prominent Democratic congressman, and Re- 
publicans viewed the family with suspicion. One of Edward’s 
brothers was arrested about the time when he was almost ready 
to lead a band of Marylanders into the Confederacy, and another 
was banished to the South. Both eventually joined the Con- 
federate army. His father, who was the pastor of two large coun- 
try churches, was required to take an oath of allegiance in which 
he promised not to aid or comfort his sons in the southern army. 
Edward observed: 


A Copperhead household in a Border State was in anomalous posi- 
tion, especially when one of the name was almost daily denounced 


1 Thomas Reynolds to Louisa J. Seward, July 1, 1861, Reynolds Papers (Univer- 
sity of Delaware); A. B. Cooper, “ Memoirs of Myself and My Times,” pp. 24, 48 
(Historical Society of Delaware) . 
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in the newspapers for sensational acts of opposition to Mr. Lincoln's 
administration. My childish prayers went up for Jefferson Davis’ govern- 
ment. My toy ships were named for the Confederate privateers. Day 
after day I left the sidewalk and took to the dusty or miry street rather 
than pass beneath the American flag, which waved from the front of the 
village postoffice. I distinctly recall the family gathering and the expres- 
sions of satisfaction when I brought home from a knot of street gossips 
news of the disastrous Federal defeat at Ball’s Bluff. We passed our 
loyal neighbors with averted eyes, and firmly believed them the insti- 
gators of the petty persecutions that we suffered. My loyal schoolmates 
taunted me with my hated name, and occasionally expressed their dis- 
approval in acts.... 

Strong as effective public opinion was against the Copperheads, a 
Copperhead family in our village did not suffer odium in mere lonely 
rectitude. In fact, there was heart-warming little assemblies at one house 
or another, when minds were freed, and congratulations were extended. 
Boxes of clothing and dainties were made up for the Confederate 
prisoners in a neighboring fort, though we willingly believed that the 
best of all we sent was confiscated and enjoyed by the jailors. There were 
stories of unnecessary suffering at the fort of three hundred wretched 
prisoners huddled together with only one stove to warm them in winter. 
Now and then some one whispered a tale of an escaping prisoner shel- 
tered and sent on his way in a safe disguise. At such gatherings there 
was a quiet exchange of news from the Confederacy, for other families 
than ours had sons and brothers in the Confederate service. Now and 
then some one brought to the meeting a Confederate flag, and saucy girls 
occasionally wore in public the colors of the Confederacy.? 


Many families were divided in sympathy. One resident in 
Wilmington had two sons in the rebel army and two in the 
Union army. Another had two sons in the Confederate forces. 
In some cases brothers faced brothers at Bull Run. Young 
Alfred Wootten, who was attorney-general of the state and 
active in Democratic politics, placed his country before his party 
and wrote a sharp letter to his father in which he criticized him 
and Governor Burton for not standing by the Union.? Many 


2 [Edward Noble Vallandigham], “A House Divided,” Putnam’s Monthly, II (July, 
1907), 425-26. Through identification by a friend of Edward Vallandigham and 
through internal evidence, Mr. W. D. Lewis, Librarian, of the Memorial Library, 
University of Delaware, has established the identity of the author. 

3 Smyrna Times, Dec. 12, 1861; Alfred Wootten to Edward Wootten, May 25, 1861, 
Burton-Wootten Papers (Delaware State Archives, Dover, Delaware) . 
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families had relatives in the South. The DuPonts had distant 
cousins in South Carolina, the Houstons in Sussex County re- 
ceived letters from relatives in Missouri throughout the war, 
and some members of the Johns family in New Castle had mar- 
ried Virginians. By June, 1861, a resident of New Castle found 
that political differences among persons at a party could make 
an evening pass “ uncomfortably and tediously.” When Mrs. 
S. F. duPont was in New Castle in April, 1862, she observed, 
“I constantly hear of persons whose wives, or sisters-in-law, or 
some of their family, are southern sympathizers. Here, in New 
Castle, there are abundance of this class.’’ One prominent 
citizen in the town was reported to have prayed for divine 
guidance of Jefferson Davis at the time of his inauguration, 
and the daughter of this man had written from Richmond that 
the South’s “ righteous cause’ must ultimately triumph. The 
niece of another resident had married a Confederate officer.* 

Delawareans were much more inclined to express their sym- 
pathy for the South by talking loudly of southern rights than 
by enlisting. In New Castle County, Newark was said to be a 
“ hotbed of secession,” and the Newark Home Guards, in new 
gray uniforms with black trim, administered an oath of alle- 
giance to several citizens. In Wilmington a mob threatened to 
destroy the Gazette, but the intervention of the mayor and 
United States marshal saved the editor and office from harm. 
After Bull Run, secessionists in New Castle drank toasts to the 
enrichment of the soil of Virginia by the flesh and blood of 
every volunteer and to the liberation of Delaware from Yankee 
control. ‘To the alarm of Republicans, a teacher in St. Georges 
encouraged her pupils to cheer for the Confederacy and Jeff 
Davis.* 

Reports about secessionist tendencies in Kent County were 
alarming and persistent. Kitts Hammock was said to be “ the 
chief resort of the treason-mongers and secessionists in Kent 
county,” and Willow Grove and Hazletville, close to the Mary- 
land border, were believed to be ‘‘a hotbed of secession.” The 


4 Mrs. S. F. duPont to S. F. duPont, Apr. 20, 1861, S. F. duPont Papers (Long- 
wood Foundation, Kennett Square, Pa.) ; William T. Read, Diary, June 28, 1861 (MS 
in the library of Judge Richard S. Rodney) . 

5 Republican, May 30, July 25, Aug. 5, 1861; Gazette, Aug. 27, 1861. 
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United States marshal was informed in an unsigned letter that 
if he visited Kitts Hammock, Hazletville, or Whiteleysburg, he 
would do well to bring his coffin and grave digger with him. 
The writer declared that it would take half of “ Abe’s nigger 
army ” to arrest anyone in those towns and that eventually the 
Confederate forces were ‘“‘ bound to shine.” *® Only the inter- 
vention of Representative George P. Fisher prevented Dr. James 
C. Bird, of Dover, a known secessionist sympathizer, from re- 
ceiving from the war department a commission in the Second 
Delaware Regiment upon the recommendation of Governor 
Burton. In Magnolia “ traitors” stole thirty sets of arms and 
terrorized Negroes in nocturnal visits.’ Near Willow Grove a 
Negro meetinghouse was burned by a group of southern sym- 
pathizers in August, 1862; afterwards they threatened to lynch 
a Negro upon whose property it stood and who had encouraged 
members of his race to defend themselves against assault.* In 
Smyrna near the railroad station, George Fisher was hanged in 
efigy. A sign around the neck of the figure read, “ Ah! George 
you have for some time tride [sic] the reins of our noble Dia- 
mond State, now try the rope and oblige the true harted [stc] 
citizens of Delaware.” On the bottoms of the boots were 
the names of Enoch Spruance and Edwin Wilmer, prominent 
Republicans in the town.® “ Secessionists” were accused of 
breaking into the armory of the McClellan Home Guard in 
Smyrna and of stealing some new muskets and spiking others.” 

In Sussex County also there were known to be sympa- 
thizers with the southern states. By early August, 1861, the 
editor of the Georgetown Messenger believed that a large pro- 
portion of the inhabitants of the county favored the Confed- 


8 Peninsular News and Advertiser, Sept. 13, 20, 1861; Republican, Oct. 14, 1861. 

7 Gov. William Burton to Simon C. Cameron, Sec. of War, Aug. 2, 1861, War 
Department, Letters Received, 1861 (National Archives, Washington, D. C.); G. P. 
Fisher to A. H. Grimshaw, Sept. 7, 1861, Franklin E. Smith Papers (Duke University) ; 
Republican, Aug. 12, 1861; Delawarean, May 25, 1861. There are in the National 
Archives three collections of Civil War papers pertaining to the War Department, 
which are referred to in this instalment. They are entitled: 1) letters to and from 
the Secretary of War; 2) Middle Department; and 3) an all-inclusive collection, let- 
ters sent and received, 1860-65. 

8 Journal, Sept. 9, 1861. 

9 Smyrna Times, Sept. 11, 1862; Journal, Aug. 19, 1862. 

10 Smyrna Times, Sept. 11, 1862. 
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eracy, and he observed that there was much rejoicing over the 
defeat of Union troops.** The customs inspector in Seaford re- 
ported that there were in the vicinity a substantial number of 
‘traitors,’ whom he considered the “ satellites” of Senator 
Bayard. He hoped that they would dare to raise the palmetto 
flag when “ we will ‘ give ’em fits.’’’ Edward L. Martin, of Sea- 
ford, captain of the local militia company, who was supposedly 
responsible for firing guns in honor of the seizure of Fort 
Sumter, was alleged to be the ringleader of recruiting and 
smuggling.“* The former governor, William Ross, in June, 
1861, received a large shipment of arms, which it was said he 
intended to forward to Virginia.** Numerous other evidences of 
pro-Southern feeling in Sussex County could be cited. 


A glance at a map will show that Delaware was in a position 
to contribute aid to the Confederacy. Supplies, information, 
and medicine were shipped to Sussex County and adjacent areas 
in Maryland and then smuggled to Virginia by water. The 
Nanticoke River, which led into Chesapeake Bay from Sussex 
County, was a center of the traffic. An “ underground railroad ”’ 
transported recruits to the Confederacy. ‘Thomas M. Rodney, 
collector of the port of Wilmington, appointed agents in towns 
in lower Delaware to check suspicious activities, but their efforts 
were futile. “I am satisfied that goods, contrabands, and sup- 
plies for the rebellious Virginians pass daily over this road,” 
wrote a resident of Dover in June, 1861, about shipments on the 
Delaware Railroad. He believed that a large amount of the 
merchandise forwarded to Seaford, Delaware, and Salisbury, 
Maryland, was transported down the Nanticoke and Wicomico 
rivers through Chesapeake Bay to Virginia. The president of 
the Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore Railroad com- 
plained in May to a Philadelphia express agent that ‘“ the Vir- 
ginians smuggled pistols and percussion caps over the Delaware 
Railroad ” and that a Wilmington express agent boasted that he 
could furnish such articles to anyone on the peninsula. The 


11 Georgetown Messenger, quoted in Journal, Aug. 2, 1861. 

12,W. Jones to T. M. Rodney, July 15, 1861, T. M. Rodney Papers (Historical 
Society of Delaware) ; Republican, Apr. 22, 1861. 

18 Republican, June 6, 1861; Delawarean, June 8, 1861. 
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Wilmington employee denied the charges.* After talking with 
a mailclerk on the Delaware Railroad, Dr. A. H. Grimshaw 
informed the Secretary of Navy in June, “I believe that con- 
stant communication is carried on through the navigable waters 
of Delaware and Maryland, and that I could carry any material 
I chose from Philadelphia to Virginia at any time.” The col- 
lector of customs in Baltimore forwarded to Rodney a letter 
from two informants in September; it revealed that “ the first 
and most important route ”’ of the traffic was from Baltimore to 
Wilmington, then via the Delaware Railroad to Seaford, from 
which port the Chesapeake Bay was easily accessible. Large 
quantities of quinine had been shipped to Seaford in fruit cans. 
Efforts to check such commerce met with little success.** During 
the summer of 1861, two sloops, one loaded with hay and the 
other with hardware, both of which were headed for Virginia, 
were confiscated in the Nanticoke River, and a few boxes of 
Indian rubber coats and marine compasses were seized, but these 
items were felt to be only a small fraction of the trade.”* 

Some Delawareans enlisted in the Confederate army. Former 
Governor Ross wrote to a friend in May, 1861, that his son Caleb 
and three other young men had gone to Baltimore to enlist. “ Of 
course | shall be charged with having sent him and every other 
young man who may leave the county,” he declared. “ For that 
reason I had better leave the country for a while.’”” Within a 
month he had sailed for Europe, though when he returned a 
year later, as abusive as ever, he hoped that the intervention of 
England and France would soon bring speedy victory to the 
Confederacy. During his absence his son had died of typhoid 
fever, contracted while serving with the Confederate army in 
Virginia.” Several youths left Georgetown in July, 1861, to 


14 Delawarean, June 29, 1861; J. Bringhurst to S. M. Felton, May 16, 18, 1861, 
S. M. Felton Papers (Historical Society of Pennsylvania) . 

15 A. H. Grimshaw to Gideon Welles, Sec. of Navy, June 21, 1861, Official Records 
of the Union and Confederate Navies in the War of the Rebellion, Series I, Vol. Vv 
(Washington, 1897), 746. Hereafter this item will be cited as War of the Rebellion 
. . . Navies; J. Horner and G. Barrett to Capt. Nones, Sept. 7, 1861, T. M. Rodney 
Papers. 

16 W. Jones to T. M. Rodney, July 15, 1861; T. M. Rodney to S. P. Chase, Sec. 
of Treas., July 17, Aug. 19, 1861; and T. M. Rodney to E. G. Bradford, U. S. Dist. 
Atty., Aug. 19, 1861, T. M. Rodney Papers. 

17 William Ross to E. Wootten, May 23, 1861, Burton-Wootten Papers. 
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enlist. The Confederate government set up in August a re- 
cruiting office to encourage enlistments from the border states, 
including Delaware. In the late fall two Confederate officials 
attempted to recruit soldiers in the state but seemingly met with 
little success, although by the summer of 1862 the sons of some 
of the most prominent Democrats in Sussex County were in the 
Confederate army.** 

How the underground railroad to the South worked is de- 
scribed in an account by one of its passengers, Henry Hollyday, 
of Queen Anne’s County, Maryland. In September, 1862, he 
arrived in Smyrna and was driven in a carriage to Dover. Al- 
though the Dover station was surrounded by “ Blue Boys,” he 
boarded a train for Seaford without trouble. Upon his arrival 
he gave a password to a southern sympathizer, was cordially re- 
ceived, and was spirited to a hiding place in Dorchester County, 
Maryland, before being conveyed in a dugout across the Nanti- 
coke River. With two Irishmen, two young Maryland farmers, 
and six Delawareans, he crossed Chesapeake Bay in a thirty-three 
foot canoe. In spite of being fired upon by a Union gunboat, 
he reached the Virginia shore safely within less than ten days 
after leaving home and was soon in Richmond. Probably two 
or three hundred Delawareans followed this route to the Con- 
federacy.*® 

Political feeling was displayed in the churches of all denomi- 
nations, although geographical influences were more important 
in determining political allegiance than denominational afhilia- 
tion. Presbyterians, Methodists, Baptists, and Episcopalians in 
New Castle County were usually supporters of the Union, while 
those in lower Delaware sympathized with the South. Bishop 
Alfred Lee, of the Episcopal Church, was a leader in the Union 
cause, but clergymen and congregations of his denomination did 
not support him unanimously. After Lincoln’s inauguration, an 
Episcopalian minister in Seaford refused to read a prayer for 
the President unless directed by his vestrymen and Bishop Lee. 
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When his compliance was ordered by Lee, he resigned in May 
and departed for Canada from the Wilmington depot, where a 
fellow cleric heard his praise of the South and boasts of possible 
rebel victories.”” Special financial assistance was given the rector 
of the Episcopal Church in Dover, ‘‘ his Union principles having 
led to the diminution of his salary,”’ but he resigned after preach- 
ing a fiery Thanksgiving sermon in which he praised the right- 
eous cause of the North and condemned secession. At a diocese 
meeting in Dover in June, Bishop Lee preached a pro-Northern 
sermon, but the convention took no official notice of the war.”* 
Under the leadership of the Reverend George Wiswell, 
the Wilmington Presbytery in September, 1861, unanimously 
adopted resolutions in favor of a vigorous prosecution of the 
war against the South. Typical of these sentiments was a reso- 
lution which read: ‘‘ That we believe every man at this time 
is either a friend or foe to his country, that there is no such 
thing as neutrality, and that disloyalty in covertly or openly, 
directly or indirectly, aiding or abetting the enemies of our 
government is abhorrent, and in every way to be deprecated.” 
The Wilmington Presbytery in September, 1862, found that 
with few exceptions “ the whole Presbytery is devotedly loyal to 
the Church and Country in its present trials.” The Central 
Presbyterian Church in Wilmington, whose pastor was the 
Reverend Wiswell, was singled out for special praise; twenty 
of its members had enlisted, but they were described as “ pray- 
ing men still, carrying their piety to camps and sending back 
their ‘ greenbacks’ to Mission and Sabbath Schools.” ” 
Congregations were less ardent about the Union cause than 
their pastors. The minister of the Lower Brandywine Presby- 
terian Church, near Centerville, preached a patriotic sermon in 
September, 1861, in which he praised Lincoln and expressed 
confidence in the eventual success of the Union army, but he 
aroused the hostility of some members of his congregation. 
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Years later he added this postscript to his sermon notes upon 
that occasion: ‘“ This sermon caused great consternation. South- 
ern sympathizers seceded from the church, and there was kept 
alive a personal antagonism during my pastorate of eleven years 
in Lower Brandywine, Delaware.” * The Reverend George 
Foot of the nearby Glasgow Presbyterian Church was forced to 
resign his charge in 1862 because of congregational opposition 
to his patriotic sermons. In Dover the pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church caused “a stampede of traitors” from his congregation 
by praying for the recovery of wounded Union soldiers, but he 
later resigned the post. A suspected secessionist estimated that 
two-thirds of the members of the Dover church and half of Kent 
County favored the Confederacy.** 


The most detailed analysis of the attitude of Presbyterians 
towards the conflict was presented in 1862 by the Reverend 
William Aikman, of Wilmington, who wrote in part: 


It gives me very great satisfaction, however, to be able to say that 
all of our New School ministers and churches have in all parts of the 
State been true to liberty and the Union. Indeed, I do not think it too 
much to say that the noble position of Delaware, standing aloof from 
secession, and strong in the cause of the Union, is largely due to the 
influence of the ministers of our denomination. 

Our churches have, without exception, throughout the State been 
known as most devotedly loyal to the Government. They have all sent 
their members to the war, and two of our pastors (Messrs. Gaylord and 
Emerson) have their sons in the army and navy. As elsewhere we have 
maintained our “ Aid Societies’ in perhaps every church, and always 
done what we could to support the Government in its struggle with 
treason. I believe that our New School Church has had a very great— 


as great perhaps as any other—influence in lifting public sentiment to its 
present advanced position. 


On the other hand, he denounced the Old School Presbyterians, 
since he knew “ of but a single O. S. Church in the state, which 
anyone pretends is entirely loyal.’’ One prominent church 
of this faction had been called ‘‘an ambulance for sick and 
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wounded secessionists,” while the pastors of several others were 
“if not openly secessionists, yet are men of more than ques- 
tionable loyalty.” In one incident a minority of Union mem- 
bers had been expelled, and in Dover a patriotic minister had 
been forced to resign. ‘I know of scarcely more than a single 
church of that denomination,” wrote the Wilmington clergy- 
man, “‘ where an outspoken word for freedom, or even a clearly 
expressed prayer for the Union and the success of the cause 
would be tolerated.” He believed that the Methodists, Episco- 
palians, and Baptists were loyal and that Old School Presby- 
terians stood alone in their “ treason.’”’ In the same year, more- 
over, Aikman argued that the Negroes were destined to be 
freed.”* 


Dissension also appeared in other denominations. Even the 
Quakers took sides, and one Wilmington resident wrote a naval 
officer: 


I have not much faith in the Anti fighting properties of many of 
our Quaker friends—it is a very good excuse to avoid paying considerable 
money towards the war, even towards supporting the wives and children 
that have [been] left—but as they have done all they could to hiss on the 
fight, I have not much faith in the conscientious scruples & it is now no 
uncommon sight to see some stiff old Quaker Ladies Knitting Mittens 
for the poor soldiers[,] which have a place for the forefinger, so they can 
pull a trigger.?° 


The patriotism of the pastor of the Second Baptist Church in 
Wilmington was brought to Lincoln’s attention, and the Presi- 
dent is supposed to have said, “ That one, little, loyal, clear- 
headed Baptist minister of Wilmington, James S. Dickerson, 
saved Delaware to the Union.” *7 The Reverend William Eng- 
land, of the Methodist Church in Milford, in a sermon in 1862 
praised the patriotic leadership of three ministers, Bishop Alfred 
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Lee, of the Episcopal Church, the Reverend George Wiswell, 
of the Presbyterian Church, and the Reverend James E. Smith, 
of the Methodist Church, who, “like true watchmen,” were 
fighting to preserve their constitutional heritage. The editor of 
the Journal added to the honor roll the name of this Milford 
pastor, who was courageously filling a post from which one loyal 
minister had already been ejected by his pro-Southern congre- 
gation.”* 

A problem of greater concern to Republicans was the con- 
trol of federal arms in the state by Democrats. With the co- 
operation of Governor Burton, all such equipment had been 
received by sixteen Democratic militia companies, whose mem- 
bers were said by Republicans to be secessionists. If a “ Judg- 
ment Day ”’ came between these opposing political parties, what 
would the defenseless Republicans do? The predictions of 
former Governor Ross and of Dr. Grimshaw in April, 1861, 
that armed conflict in the state between these parties was not 
far off seemed likely to be fulfilled during the summer in lower 
Delaware. At Magnolia in Kent County, charges were made 
that cheers greeted every southern advance, that a storekeeper 
refused to post the President’s call for troops, and that thirty 
rifles had been stolen by secessionists, though these accusations 
were later denied as “ malicious falsehoods.’’ ** Bitter political 
feeling in Smyrna resulted in the organization of separate 
Fourth of July celebrations for Republicans and Democrats. 
The “ secessionist ’’ sympathies of a militia company in Camden 
caused several people to warn Major-General Henry duPont, in 
charge of the state militia, against supplying it with arms.*° 

In Sussex County rival militia companies appeared in Mil- 
ford, Georgetown, Lewes, and Seaford, and the editor of the 
Republican claimed that the Union companies would “ stand 
by the Union until Gabriel blows his last trumpet.” ** From 
Georgetown in May, 1861, Judge Caleb S. Layton wrote Major- 
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General duPont that one company in the vicinity was composed 
of Union supporters, “ good men and true,” while the “ dis- 
union element ” was headed by Caleb Paynter. Even though 
Layton’s son had been ordered by the Governor to give the 
equipment of the loyal company to the secessionists, he had 
refused. The Judge reported that in the locality there were 
“ some Secessionite Enemies: Men, who whilst they may deny 
that they are such, are opposed to coercion—and who have re- 
fused to unite with the Union Companies by taking an oath to 
support the Const.[itution].” A correspondent from Lewes also 
reminded Major-General duPont in June of that town’s expo- 
sure to attack by land or sea: * “.. . if there should be any failure 
in Washington or any success in the Southern movement there 
are many men in Sussex and men of influence who will be 
governed by prejudice against the Administration and give 
trouble to the peace of this State and if the South is arming on 
the Sea, our Town may see trouble, and we have not any de- 
fence.’ ** From the Captain of the Clayton Home Guards on 
the border of Kent and Sussex counties came this almost illegi- 
ble letter in July: 


Cant you furnish us with Better guns We are at your Scerves at any 
time we are union men and will go the hole hog—We have a great 
meney trators about us but Since we have got our guns they have bin 
qwite—we had a great day at Williamsville on the 4 of July I think there 
was from 12 to 1500 people—and there was Sume Trators We had a 
Sham Battle and they see that we underst. how to use the guns they 
have bin a Little Shie Ever Since *4 


Men came to feel that the formation of a Sussex County regi- 
ment might be the solution to secession difficulties there. Wil- 
liam Marshall wrote Major-General duPont in August that such 
a step would be “a death knell to any secession schemes which 
have been or may hereafter be inaugurated by Davis, Bayard, 
Salsbury & Co. to carry this state out of the sisterhood, or to 
enlist the sympathies of our people on the side of ‘ Southern 
rebellion,’ or favor the state rights doctrine.” In September 
32 C, S. Layton to H. duPont, May 20, 1861, Henry duPont Papers. 
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eleven loyal companies met in Georgetown to consider forming 
a regiment. Unrepresented were the Kenshaw Blues, of Laurel, 
with a Captain Collins; the Georgetown Infantry, Captain Caleb 
Paynter; and the Seaford Cavalry, Captain Edward L. Martin, 
since those companies were considered to be “ secessionist.” *° 

With the assistance of New Castle County Republicans, steps 
were taken to arm the loyal companies and disarm pro-Southern 
groups. The DuPonts had been concerned about protection of 
their powder mills, and Henry duPont estimated in April that 
800 sets of arms were needed to equip his employees and to 
establish a permanent guard to protect the mill. He wanted 
soldiers to be stationed at either Fort Delaware or Wilmington 
in case the “ CSA” made a demonstration against Wilmington. 
If Virginia joined the Confederacy, the Philadelphia, Wilming- 
ton, and Baltimore tracks might make a convenient line of de- 
fense, and the mills might still be protected. Secretary of War 
Cameron rejected Henry duPont’s request for arms and sug- 
gested that he contact the regional commander in Philadel- 
phia.** Major General Robert Patterson was impressed by the 
need to protect the powder mill and provided 400 muskets to 
which Captain S. F. duPont at the Philadelphia navy yard added 
100 carbines. Local militia defended the property until the end 
of April, when Pennsylvania troops were stationed at nearby 
Brandywine Springs. An interview with Lincoln by Henry 
Winter Davis on April 28 resulted in a special order by which 
additional arms were provided for the area.** 

Governor Burton was in a difficult position. It was generally 
believed that the chief executive wanted to stand by the Union, 
but that unfavorable influences around him, such as those of 
Judge Wootten, former Governor Ross, and Thomas F. Bayard 
permitted him to see only the Democratic point of view. In a 
letter to the Secretary of War in April, 1861, the Governor 
expressed the view of most of the Democrats of the state: 

Ms Da tes ae Marshall to H. duPont, Aug. [n.d.], 1861, and William O. Redden, Sept. 
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In my judgment a large majority of the citizens of this State are 
opposed to any policy that tend[s] directly or indirectly to coerce the 
seceded States, and they would therefore be unwilling to be placed in a 
position in which they might at any time be compelled to wage war 
against those, whom they have always regarded as Brethren and thereby 
destroy the possibility of a reunion and a return to that brotherly love 
and affection which formerly existed between all the members of this 
once happy confederacy.®* 


The confusion in his mind is well shown by the conflicting 
directives he issued as commander-in-chief. On May 11, Order 
Number 1 named Henry duPont head of the militia with the 
rank of major-general, and Order Number 2 directed that all 
arms be surrendered to him unless the users were immediately 
entering the armed services. Although Burton later claimed 
that his sole purpose was for the proper supervision of the arms, 
much excitement among the Democratic companies followed the 
issuing of the command; consequently, on May 14 he revoked 
the second order. More disturbances resulted, and he issued an 
explanation on May 18 and appealed to all law-abiding citizens 
to refrain from violence. Major-General duPont was ordered to 
confiscate only arms being improperly used. The disgruntled 
officer wished to resign, but his friends persuaded him to con- 
tinue. William Ross praised the countermanding order “‘as a 
step in the right direction. I hope you will remain firm and 
not commit our State further in support of the Black Republican 
war policy,”’ he counseled the Governor. “I will die a thousand 
deaths rather than make war upon our brethren in Virginia.” * 
On June 6, Governor Burton informed Major-General duPont 
that he was not in favor of taking arms away from the Delaware 
companies or of administering an oath of loyalty. ‘The people 
of Delaware have always been loyal,’ he wrote, “ and I cannot 
but believe that they are still loyal and to order an oath to be 
administered to them which is not authorised by law would 
indicate a distrust of their loyalty and reflect upon them as 
good citizens.” *° ” 
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Thomas Bayard was the unofficial major-general of the 
Democratic party. On April 13, a Democratic leader in Sussex 
County sent him a young man, William James, of Laurel, who 
as “one of the right stripe” wished to join the Confederate 
army. By the end of the month he was in Dixie. John P. 
Cochran, later governor of Delaware, asked Bayard in April for 
50 guns for the protection of Middletown, as “we are in a 
defenceless condition and liable to attack at any time from the 
miserable scoundrels in our neighborhood ”’; he intended to 
organize a military company. A plea for help from Odessa in 
July explained that Major-General duPont had furnished the 
war party there and in Townsend with eighty muskets, but that 
the Bell and Douglas men had no arms to offer to recruits. Cap- 
tain N. B. Knight in Camden in July asked for arms to curb 
the arrogance and insolence of the “ Lincoln hirelings.” Un- 
fortunately, from the Democratic point of view he had no equip- 
ment to issue.* 

Some people looked to Delaware’s new member of the House 
of Representatives for aid. The organizer of the Newark Home 
Guards asked Fisher for arms on April 23. His company con- 
sisted of eighty men, but one hundred could have been as easily 
obtained. Those whom he suspected of secessionist proclivities 
he marked with an “ X,”’ and he had placed four such symbols 
after the name of Irving Vallandigham, son of a Delaware Col- 
lege professor and Presbyterian minister and the nephew of a 
well-known pro-Southern congressman from Ohio. ‘“‘ We are 
formed for home protection,” he wrote, “ but will see that the 
flag of our country is maintained in its integrity.” * 

The militia situation remained unfavorable for supporters 
of the administration. Fisher informed Secretary of War Cam- 
eron on April 30 that something must be done to alleviate 
conditions. Upon the basis of an incident in Georgetown, he 
cautioned: “ Do not trust too confidently upon the patriotism 
of our Governor. He has just ordered arms that had been drawn 
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by a volunteer company in the lower part of the state under 
the laws of the state to be delivered up. This company is com- 
posed of loyal men, while Captain Martin of Seaford who fired 
salutes in honor of the capture of Fort Sumpter [sic] is allowed 
to retain his arms. I should not wonder if the Governor’s orders 
shd., if executed or attempted, bring about a collision.” * 

In a review of the situation in June, Major-General duPont 
pointed out that during the presidential election a certain 
“ clique ” had enrolled-volunteer companies and had drawn all 
the arms controlled by the state of any value, some groups hold- 
ing two or three times the number needed. Through these com- 
panies, Breckinridge men controlled some neighborhoods in 
which they were in a minority. ‘In every town or village, 
where the Union men have succeeded in procuring arms,” he 
observed, “a most healthy reaction has taken place, men quit- 
ting the Clique companies, and enrolling themselves in the 
Union companies, the moment they saw the latter in a position 
to maintain the Law at all hazards.” He was anxious to obtain 
arms for distribution among the loyal companies. Political pres- 
sure by Representative Fisher resulted in the shipping of one 
thousand sets of arms to the state in July. Four hundred sets 
were sent to Kent County, while each of the other two counties 
received three hundred. DuPont made certain that they were 
issued only to Union men.* 

The first order of Major-General duPont was issued on July 
12; all commanders of volunteers were requested to report the 
number of weapons and recruits in each company. In Order 
Number 2 upon the same day, he organized the First Regiment 
of Delaware Volunteers in New Castle County and equipped it 
with 636 guns provided by the Wilmington city council. In the 
fall, the Second and Third Regiments were formed in lower 
Delaware. These three regiments were to be used only for the 
defense of the state and were not to be employed outside its 


borders.** 
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Continued insolence and arrogance on the part of alleged 
secessionist companies could not be permitted to continue indefi- 
nitely. Thomas M. Rodney, collector of the port of Wilming- 
ton, informed General McClellan on September 28 that the Vir- 
ginia counties on the peninsula were filled with well-armed and 
defiant traitors. ‘‘ This feeling extends itself to the neighboring 
counties of Maryland and Delaware,” he asserted, “ and if these 
Virginia counties are permitted to hold an armed defance to- 
wards the government of the United States, we have no right 
to expect anything else but trouble in our little State, seeing that 
our officers including the Governor and United States Senators 
are [as] disloyal traitors as any officers at the head of the Con- 
federate fiends.”” He recommended a short visit from some of 
‘the four thousand peacemakers ” from Fortress Monroe. From 
other sources came the alarming information that Captain 
Edward L. Martin in Seaford had assembled arms for shipping 
to Virginia and equipment for a company of cavalry.** 

A company of the Second Delaware Regiment arrived in 
Seaford in October, confiscated weapons in possession of Mar- 
tin’s militia company, and compelled him to swear allegiance. 
Then a visit was paid to Georgetown, where most of the equip- 
ment belonging to C. R. Paynter’s company was seized, and the 
captain was forced to take an oath of allegiance. At Laurel four 
men who had concealed a government balloon were arrested 
and imprisoned for about a month. The secession hotbed of 
Willow Grove in Kent County was searched, equipment belong- 
ing to a proSouthern company appropriated, and Captain 
Whiteley W. Meredith imprisoned in Salisbury for a few days 
until he promised to support the federal government. Within 
six days, 550 muskets, 100 rifles, 100 carbines, 70 sabres, 50 
pistols, and two pieces of cannon were removed from the con- 
trol of southern sympathizers. A Maryland company visited 
Wilmington and New Castle in November and confiscated addi- 
tional weapons from three pro-Southern militia companies. 
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Unionists must have breathed easier after the removal of these 
weapons from the hands of their opponents.* a 

Some alleged disloyal companies still possessed arms, and 
the advice of Major-General duPont was solicited. He wrote to 
General Lockwood in December, 1861: 


In regard to disarming certain other companies in this State, my 
views are, that a citizen who is not loyal is not entitled to hold the arms 
of the state—a citizen’s rights are guaranteed to him under the Constitu- 
tion, on the presupposition that he is loyal—if he becomes disloyal, he 
forfeits his rights—I think that the disarming should be thorough, making 
no exceptions, & seeing that all the arms are turned over, under your 
requisition to the parties empowered to collect them.*® 


‘Two companies of Colonel Wallace’s Regiment of Maryland 
Volunteers appeared in Dover in March and blocked all exits 
from the capital. The captain of the pro-Southern Haslet Guard 
was asked to surrender the arms of his company; upon his re- 
fusal, he was arrested, as were several residents who used abusive 
language. Entrance was forced into the statehouse, which was 
then used as headquarters for the troops. One soldier who used 
his saddle as a pillow reported that he slept for several nights 
upon the speaker’s platform in the House of Representatives. 
Eventually the arms were surrendered, and the two Maryland 
companies departed with five prisoners. In spite of a threaten- 
ing and sullen mob, departure at the depot was peaceful.* 
Weapons were also collected in Smyrna and New Castle. In 
Wilmington Captain George R. Riddle and Lieutenant ‘Thomas 
F. Bayard, of the Delaware Guard, at first refused to surrender 
equipment, and they were arrested, but later the arms were 
given up and the two prisoners paroled. When the companies 
departed from Wilmington, they took along as prisoners three 
persons who had shown sympathy for the Confederacy in various 
ways. One, John Lambson, was a law student in Bayard’s office, 
who later wrote from Camp Wallace near Salisbury a letter of 
complaint about the lack of bed clothing and cramped condi- 
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tions. He reported that in an adjacent cell were the prisoners 
from Dover.” 

Thomas F. Bayard attributed the raid to the “ spite of the 
Republicans,” while his father thought that “ the hound or 
whelp Fisher was at the bottom of it, or else Smithers or Har- 
rington.” Saulsbury and Bayard complained of the arrest of 
Lieutenant Bayard to the Secretary of War, who consulted Gen- 
eral Dix. The latter advised Wallace to parole Bayard. Upon 
his release the enraged Democrat inquired of General Dix upon 
whose authority the invasion had taken place. Bayard was 
informed that Major-General duPont had approved the disarma- 
ment.” A letter by Bayard to duPont brought the reply that if 
the secessionist companies had been loyal to the Union there 
would have been no reason for the arms seizures and arrests. 
Mrs. Sophie duPont wrote an interesting account of the incident 
to her husband, in which she stated that Bayard wished to be- 
come a martyr until he found that he might be imprisoned “ in 
the interesting deserts of Accomac county, Virginia,” when he 
changed his mind.*? 

While the Republican press chortled over the discomfiture 
of its opponents, the pro-Southern newspapers were bitter in 
their complaints. The Gazette viewed the incident as “alto- 
gether unnecessary,” and the Delawarean thought that “no 
greater indignity has ever been offered to any portion of the 
people of Delaware.” The Saulsbury organ blamed the attack 
upon “ malicious, unprincipled demagogues in our midst—men, 
too, who occupy leading positions in the Republican party ” and 
who gave the erroneous impression that ‘“‘ all Democrats were 
secessionist and traitors.” * 

Saulsbury in the Senate declared that the seizure of arms 
was unnecessary and defended the reputation of the persons 


50 The other two arrested were John H. Moore, a sergeant of the Delaware 
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arrested. ‘The reply of Republican George Fisher in the House 
was an attack upon the character of most of the members of the 
Haslet Guard. The captain of the company, Charles McWhor- 
ter, whom Fisher classified as disloyal, owned, he said, a race 
horse named “ Jeff Davis,’ and, after a trotting exhibition, 
called for a Union flag, saying ‘‘ Take that damned old rag and 
wipe out the horse’s mouth.” Fisher accused a nephew of Sena- 
tor Saulsbury who belonged to the company of expressing joy 
at the result of the first battle of Bull Run and of hoping that 
every Union volunteer who went South might fall in a similar 
battle. At a drinking party in a Dover hotel, another member, 
he reported, proposed this toast: ‘‘ Here’s to General Beaure- 
gard, whose voice was heard to thunder tones on the plains of 
Manassas, when the Yankee hordes, like whipped hounds, were — 
driven howling back to their kennels.” 

The indignant soldiers denied these charges. McWhorter 
challenged Fisher to a duel, and after the Congressman’s refusal, 
he accused him of “ wilful misrepresentation and slander” in 
his charges. Other militia members also denied Fisher’s accusa- 
tion and, in the eyes of many Republicans and Democrats, Fisher 
had made himself ridiculous by stooping to the level of relating 
such trivia. 

During the summer Union men worried about Governor 
Burton’s response to Lincoln’s requests for troops. Would he 
honor such calls or refuse? His reply to Secretary of War Cam- 
eron on April 25 revealed that he would co-operate to some 
degree. He claimed that state law did not permit him to place 
the militia under federal control but asserted that he would 
urge companies to volunteer their services. On May I, he issued 
a proclamation encouraging enlistment. The 780 men needed 
to fill Delaware’s quota were soon obtained. Companies A and B 
were organized from members of the Bell and Everett campaign 
clubs in Wilmington, Company C was formed by Joseph M. 
Barr, editor of the Commonwealth and former Constitutional 
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Unionist, Company D came from western Kent County, and 
small groups of men came from other parts of the state.*° 

The First Delaware Volunteer Infantry went off to war when 
the recruits were ordered to guard the Philadelphia, Wilming- 
ton, and Baltimore Railroad. On May 28, an enormous crowd 
gathered at the depot to witness the departure; several ladies 
fainted, and touching scenes were enacted as friends and fami- 
lies were separated. The stars and stripes were hung from almost 
every house along the track. Poorly clothed, provisioned, and 
drilled, the recruits were in excellent spirits and returned cheer 
after cheer for the Union “ with a will and determination that 
showed they were ready to do and dare, should occasion ever 
require their presence before the enemy.” After three months 
of service on patrol duty, the regiment was paid off and dis- 
banded. Most of the volunteers re-enlisted for three years, and 
by special permission they were permitted to call themselves 
the First Delaware Regiment, although another regiment had 
already started to organize during their absence. In September 
the remnants of the three-months volunteers with some new 
recruits reported to Camp Brandywine and in October departed 
for Fortress Monroe.* 

Lincoln issued a call for 400,000 men in May. Delaware’s 
quota was 2,000, and Governor Burton by proclamation again 
urged citizens to volunteer, though he refused to summon a 
special session of the legislature to consider paying bounties. 
Consequently, five months were required to organize the Second 
Delaware Regiment, which was eventually filled out with men 
from Pennsylvania and Maryland. The soldiers assembled at 
Camp Andrews near Hare’s Corner in New Castle County and 
left for Fortress Monroe in October.*® 

At the end of the year, Unionists could view with pride the 
military record of the state. Lincoln’s demands for troops had 
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been met in spite of the opposition of many Democrats. The 
Secretary of War in his annual report credited the state with 775 
three-month volunteers and 2,000 three-year recruits. In his 
opinion, the state had faced the possibility of an insurrection in 
July, but “the good sense and patriotism of the people have 
triumphed over the unholy schemes of traitors.” So satisfactory 
were conditions that the Secretary suggested the possibility of 
Delaware’s annexing Virginia and Maryland counties on the 
peninsula. In Lincoln’s message to Congress in December, the 
President mentioned the state in such a way that Delawareans 
never forgot his words. Referring to the Mason and Dixon line, 
he said, “ South of the line, noble little Delaware led off right 
from the first.’’ *° 

Lincoln’s requests for troops in the summer of 1862 were 
met without enthusiasm. Delaware’s quota under the two calls 
was 3,440 men. The Third Delaware Regiment from the south- 
ern part of the state left for the front in August, 1862. The First 
Delaware Battery of Field Artillery was authorized in August, 
and George P. Fisher promoted the formation of a company of 
1,200 cavalrymen in September. The Fifth and Sixth Regiments 
were organized in the fall of 1862 to serve for nine months but 
saw little service. 

For a time it was uncertain if Governor Burton would co- 
operate with the governors of northern states in endorsing the 
President’s demands for troops, but on July 2, 1862, he tele- 
sraphed Governor Curtin, of Pennsylvania, that “I cordially 
join the several Governors of the loyal states to request the 
President to call out as many men as will be sufficient to crush 
this rebellion.’’ In early August he informed the War Depart- 
ment that he would comply with all regulations to the best of 
his ability and that he expected to appoint draft officials during 
the following week. On August 18 he was notified that 1,241] 
men were required to complete the quota.” 

Friends of the Union at a Wilmington meeting emphatically 
seconded the President’s call for troops. Resolutions expressed 
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the determination of the citizens to support the war until the 
rebellion was crushed and to see that Delaware fulfilled her 
quota. The city of Wilmington was requested to appropriate 
funds to encourage enlistments. A few days later the city coun- 
cil set aside $25,000.00 in order to provide $50.00 bounty money 
for each soldier in the Fourth Delaware Regiment. Another 
inducement for enlistment was a gift of $75.00 and sixty acres 
of land from the federal government. A Union meeting of 
citizens from New Castle County asked the Levy Court to fur- 
nish $50,000.00 for the same purpose, but that body doubted its 
having the necessary authority.* 

Burton was slow to appoint draft officials, and many persons 
refused to perform these duties. The Delaware Journal observed 
that in Brandywine and Christiana hundreds in New Castle 
County nearly every man claimed to be or was classified as “a 
cripple or an invalid ”’; at that rate, it predicted, the draft would 
provide less than one thousand men from the state. In Duck 
Creek Hundred in Kent County, many men feigned injuries or 
ill health. “ Fishermen who think nothing of being in the Bay 
all day and sleeping upon the beach at night,” the Smyrna Times 
reported; “farmers who can endure any amount of labor and 
exposure; others who can wade through marshes from morning 
to night in sporting seasons without suffering the least incon- 
venience have been furnished exemption papers, in some cases 
to their own surprise.” In Baltimore Hundred, in Sussex 
County, the Governor was unable to find anyone willing to 
accept appointment. Probably political pressure from Fisher 
and Cannon in view of the approaching election forced the 
Secretary of War to announce on October 10 that the Delaware 
quota was filled and that the necessity for the draft was over.* 

Republicans and Democrats also disagreed about Lincoln’s 
plan of compensated emancipation for Delaware. Two undated 
drafts of such a plan for the state exist in Lincoln’s handwriting. 
In November, 1861, Postmaster-General Montgomery Blair sum- 
moned by telegraph Representative George Fisher to Washing- 
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ton upon urgent business. The President in a long interview 
with Fisher suggested a plan of compensated emaficipation and 
urged that the Delaware legislature then in session consider it. 
Lincoln recommended that the federal government buy the 
slaves at $300.00 each. Fisher held out for $500.00; any differ- 
ence between the actual and real value of the slaves was to be 
used for public improvements and education. The President 
finally agreed, told him to consult the Assistant Secretary of 
War, T. A. Scott, about the terms, but wished to talk himself 
with a Delaware slaveowner.™ 

Fisher arranged for Benjamin Burton, a Republican of In- 
dian River Hundred in Sussex County, to go to Washington. 
As the owner of twenty-eight slaves, he was the largest slave- 
holder in the state. In the interview Burton asked the President 
whether he was sure that Congress would support the proposi- 
tion. Lincoln quickly replied, ‘“ Mr. Burton, you tend to your 
end of the swingle tree, and I'll tend to mine.” He explained 
that Congress had been polled and that he was sure of success. 
Among other things that Lincoln told him were: “ If I can get 
this plan started in Delaware I have no fear but that all the other 
border states will accept it. ... This is the cheapest and most 
humane way of ending this war and saving lives.”’ Burton assured 
the President that Delaware slaveowners would be glad to dis- 
pose of their Negroes at a fair valuation, and Lincoln was “ de- 
lighted.’’ Upon his return Burton presented the plan to some 
friends but, with the exception of the approval of one slave- 
owner who feared that the salves would be freed eventually 
without compensation, encountered opposition.” 

In Dover, Fisher and Nathaniel B. Smithers drew up a bill 
which emancipated all slaves over thirty-five years of age. The 
remainder would be freed by 1872, with the exception of chil- 
dren who were apprenticed until they reached the age of ma- 
turity. Funds for payment were to come from a federal appro- 
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priation of $900,000.00. A poll of the members of the General 
Assembly revealed that with the support of two Democrats, 
Wilson L. Cannon and Jacob Moore, the proposal would pass 
in the Senate, but that in the House of Representatives, Robert 
A. Cochran, the only member who had been elected as a true 
Lincoln man, was opposed, and therefore the bill would be 
defeated by one vote. Under the circumstances the measure was 
not introduced, though news of the plan leaked out. Later it 
was charged that friends of the bill had distributed among them- 
selves $35,000.00. 

The Republican newspapers devoted considerable space to 
the emancipation proposal. The Republican praised the plan 
as a ‘‘ God-send’”” to many owners, as slaves were depreciating 
in value and the institution was tottering. Such a “ golden 
opportunity ”’ might never appear again. The Smyrna Times 
favored the measure but feared it would not pass since there was 
strong opposition in upper Kent County. The Delawarean 
observed, ‘‘ This is the first step; if it shall succeed, others will 
follow tending to elevate the Negro to an equality with the 
white man or rather to degrade the white man by obliterating 
the distinction between the [two] races.” The newspaper 
opposed the bill because of its “ iniquity,” because of the mys- 
tery surrounding it, and because of the interference of the gen- 
eral government in state affairs. A correspondent in the Gazette 
considered that the less than three hundred abolitionists in the 
state were behind the plan to upset the peace and security of 
Delaware.” 

How a prominent Republican viewed the proposal was evi- 
denced in a letter written by Charles I. duPont. The govern- 
ment plan to free Negroes in the border states might be “a 
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handle for their general emancipation” everywhere, though 
many favored suppressing the rebellion first before considering 
the question of Negro bondage. “ As far as Delaware is con- 
cerned,” he observed, “it will prove a God send to many a 
slave owner in Kent & Sussex counties, where they say, that now 
the hogs eat all the corn, the Negroes the hogs, and the Sheriff 
the master.’’ Emancipation was ‘“‘ sure to come soon,” and all 
agreed that the price of land would rise $20.00 per acre, though 
politics and stump speeches might postpone its passage for sev- 
eral years, in order that Bayard, Saulsbury, or lesser politicans 
might be elected to office.** 

Delaware’s three congressmen disagreed about the wisdom 
of the proposal. Representative Fisher observed that the cost of 
freeing the Negro in Delaware would be less than the cost of the 
war for half a day and would provide a substantial sum for 
colonizing not only the freed slaves but the entire Negro popu- 
lation elsewhere. “In my humble judgment,” he concluded, 
“ this plan of gradual emancipation by the states, in which they 
are themselves to take the full initiative, is the very best that 
could possibly be suggested or devised.” * Senator Saulsbury 
opposed the plan and declared in the Senate: 


God, nature, everything has made a distinction between the white 
man and negro, . . . I never had an ancestor that was not a slaveholder, 
as far as they have ever existed in this country; and I never had an 
ancestor that would hold a negro for life, but always set him free at 
twenty-one years of age; but I say to you, sir . . . that we mean that 
the United States of America from the northern lakes to the southern 
Gulf, from the Atlantic on the one side to the Pacific on the other, shall 
be the white man’s home; and not only the white man’s home, but the 
white man shall govern, and the nigger never shall be his equal.7° 


In a speech in the Senate on emancipation in the District of 
Columbia, Senator Bayard referred to Delaware, and the Dela- 
ware Journal printed his words for the next month as an endorse- 
ment of emancipation in the state. He said: 


In the State of Delaware I admit that slavery does not exist as a valu- 
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able source of prosperity. I admit unhesitatingly that if tomorrow we 
could substitute for the negro population of Delaware, slave and free, 
the same number of white men, and get rid of the inferior race, our 
wealth would be quadrupled. 


In a letter to his son he expressed the hope that the measure 
would be defeated in the state legislature, since its rejection 
would “ kill Republicanism in Delaware.” ” 

Democrats in the Delaware House of Representatives intro- 
duced resolutions in opposition to the plan. These pointed out 
that the members were not elected to consider emancipation, 
that it would be injurious to the peace and harmony of the 
state, and that Congress had no right “ to appropriate a dollar 
for the purchase of the slaves.” The most significant resolution 
read: 

When the people of Delaware desire to abolish slavery within her 
borders, they will do so in their own way, having due regard to strict 
equity; that any interference from without, and all suggestions of saving 
expense to the people, or others of like character, are improper to be 
made to an honorable people such as we represent, and are hereby re- 
pelled; that though the State of Delaware is small and her people none 
of the richest, they are beyond the reach of any who would promote an 
end by improper interference and solicitations.7? 


In the summer of 1862 Fort Delaware received the largest 
group of prisoners since the war began. In April, 250 prisoners 
were confined. Captives from the battle cf the Wilderness 
swelled the figures to 3,500. With assistance from New Castle, 
200 escaped in July in one night. With the exception of 100 
officers, who were quartered in barracks outside the walls, all 
the prisoners were confined in crowded cells. In August, 3,000 
prisoners were sent south to be exchanged at a rendezvous along 
the James River in Virginia; 370 preferred to take the oath of 
allegiance, and some joined the Fourth Delaware Regiment. 
Every Union victory or defeat during the remainder of the war 
was reflected in an increase in the population of Fort Delaware.” 
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Wilmington was uneasy at the time of Lee’s invasion of 
Maryland in September. Henry and Lammot duPont were called 
to Washington and informed that the enemy planned to attack 
the gunpowder mills with 3,000 cavalrymen, but that the gov- 
ernment would defend the works with 2,500 Pennsylvania 
militia. Iwo rebel spies were Iater arrested on the grounds. 
The mayor of Wilmington summoned a public meeting to con- 
sider the question of defense, and a National Guard was formed, 
which drilled two hours each day. The feeling that the war was 
close at hand was emphasized by the hundreds of wounded sol- 
diers passing through the Wilmington station by train. William 
Canby noted in his diary, ‘“ Fourteen hundred of the sick & 
wounded soldiers passed thro’ here today, & our citizens went 
down in large numbers to feed them, taking coffee, bread, meat, 
peaches, apples, and everything they could spare from their 
homes.” Anna Ferris observed: 


Our lives except the necessary & daily routine are all absorbed in the 
war. Its tragedies come to our knowledge all the time, trains of sick & 
wounded men are constantly passing thro’ our city to the Hospitals, & 
many domestic histories are full of tragic interest. I must see a woman 
today whose husband was shot on picket duty. .. . These humble suf- 
ferers are the real martyrs of the war, and every battle makes thousands 
of them, but the homes of sick & poor all over the land are “ houses of 
mourning.” 74 


Shortly after the Union victory at Antietam in September, 
1862, came the President’s announcement in the Emancipation 
Proclamation that slaves in rebellious states would be freed after 
January 1, 1863. To the editor of the Journal, it appeared that 
“no public document ever bore to the people more important 
language than this. None fraught with more decided results 
ever startled the world. It is essentially a proclamation of Peace, 
as it will prove to be a speedy and certain death blow to the 
rebellion.”” Anna Ferris believed that “its effects no one can 
perhaps foresee. One party hails it as the beginning of the 
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millenium, and the other deprecates it as giving increased bitter- 
ness to the present struggle.” In her opinion, it had put the 
nation “right with God.” A different reaction was noted by 
the brother of Samuel Townsend, Edmund, who was an officer 
in the Fourth Delaware Regiment at Harper’s Ferry. During a 
‘party in his tent, he found “that their is a general murmer 
among the officers about President Lincoln’s proclimation.” 
They also concluded that they “ were pretty tiered of army life 
and if unckle Sam had bursted and could not pay us off we 
would resign and take a due bill for our pay or quit on the 
square.”” The colonel of the regiment was resigning since he 
was ‘“‘ down on these damned Yankey abolishenest Generals.” *° 

In spite of the excitement connected with military matters, 
the ordinary activities of life continued. Of great concern to 
businessmen was the depression in the summer of 1861. Re- 
duced wages, unemployment, and closed factories characterized 
business in Wilmington in the summer after Fort Sumter. The 
DuPont Company “ lost by secession ’’ $150,000.00 when south- 
ern firms failed to meet their obligations. Because of the low 
price for grain, business conditions in the lower part of the state 
were equally bad.” 

By fall, however, there was a definite upswing after the plac- 
ing of government contracts and the increased demand for grain. 
A contract for 72 ambulances, which the government placed 
with a carriage manufacturer in Wilmington in June, benefited 
300 persons. In July other manufacturers were awarded con- 
tracts for 100 baggage wagons, 1,000 tents, 1,200 sets of harness, 
and 72 additional ambulances. One Wilmington manufacturer 
had completed an order for 704 wagons for the government by 
September, and another began the manufacture of 10,000 pairs 
of shoes in the same month. Pusey, Jones, and Company re- 
ceived a contract of $100,000.00 for equipping the sloop of 
war “ Juanita”’ in October. A cloth manufacturer in Newark 
received a government order for 80,000 yards of woolen cloth 
in July; by the end of the war he owned eight small factories 
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which were operated day and night. Lower Delaware benefited 
from the high prices for wheat, and Milford shipyards boomed.” 
The prosperous condition of business resulted in a lack of small 
coins. Many towns and merchants issued “ shinplasters ” of small 
denomination to circulate as money. Examples of some of these 
are shown in the accompanying illustration.” 

Union men impatiently awaited military victories. A Wil- 
mington Republican wrote in October, 1861: 


The whole proceedings at Washington (military) is a mistery [sic] to 
me, with an overwhelming force, McClellan seems to be satisfied to rest 
secure in his inactivity, while Kentucky and Missouri are in the agonies 
of death—how is it, that every where the rebels outnumber our men, 
beating us in activity and numbers, shut out by the blockade from all 
supplies, without money, without hospital stores, sulphur, saltpetre, 
coffee, leather, &c. . . . The amount of troops passing through here is 
incredible. I ascertained this morning at our depot that during the last 
fourteen days, 24,000 went south and 2,000 North, the latter to New York 
to embark with the expedition south. ... The passage of troops and 
munitions has ceased to excite curiosity and were it not for a few soldiers 
about our streets all is as quiet here as if we were in profound peace... . 

. . - What does it mean, Is it a trial whose bread and pork will fail 
first—It seems so.79 


To the friends of the Union, it seemed in the spring of 1862 
as if the war were at a standstill. One Wilmington observer 
wrote: 


we are still kept in the same state of anxious hopes and fears, that 
have possessed us for months. we send for the early morning papersj[,] 
again in the evening for late papers. we read the same dull “all quiet 
on the Potomac” “no news from Fortress Monroe,” until patience is 
exhausted; President and General, order an advance, troops remain in 
Camp. we meet in the street and at the corners, discuss (some “ cuss” 
the affairs of the nation and the conduct of Generals, with a large spice 
of “nigger” mixed up with every topic. ... I walk the streets of [the] 
W.fest] side about the neighbourhood, see no change, and were it not 
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for the flags displayed, we would see no evidence that our country was 
engaged in a bloody war, for these and all other blessings, thanks be 
to God.* 


The tensions, suspicions, and misunderstandings that existed 
between Republicans and Democrats were demonstrated in the 
campaign and election of 1862. Most of the Constitutional 
Unionists followed Fisher into the Republican party, though 
William Temple and J. P. Comegys became Democrats. So 
bitter were the Douglas Democrats at the defeat of their idol 
that they joined the Republican party, though Samuel ‘Town- 
send and congressional nominee Elias S. Reed supported the 
Democrats. The Republicans gained 4,000 more votes and the 
Democrats 1,000 more votes than they had in 1860, but the 
Democrats still continued to win almost every election. In order 
to make their party more popular, the Republicans changed the 
name to Union party.™ 


Congressman Fisher was uncertain about his chances for 
nomination and re-election. James T. Heald, a real estate oper- 
ator and prominent Wilmington Republican, announced to a 
group Of his friends that he was determined to kill Fisher politi- 
cally and that one thousand men had promised to oppose the 
Republican congressman. A correspondent in the Republican 
thought that Fisher and the emancipation bill should both be 
abandoned as liabilities, though the editor disagreed. In a pub- 
lic letter Fisher stated that he hoped Delaware would sustain his 
course, but ‘it may be, however, I will go under at home for a 
time—it may be forever.” * 


After county meetings, a state convention was called in 
August to launch officially the Union party. Resolutions in sup- 
port of the Union and in condemnation of the rebellion were 
passed, although no direct: stand was taken for emancipation. 
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The opposition was attacked for appealing to “ popular preju- 
dice upon the absurd and threadbare pretext, Negro equality.” 
One resolution read, ‘‘ That while we deny that this war is or 
ought to be prosecuted for the purpose of the extinction of 
African Slavery, we see no reason why the slave of the rebel 
should not be liable to seizure as any other property, nor why 
the Negro should not be made to throw up entrenchments on 
the one side to maintain as well as on the other to destroy the 
Government.” George Fisher was unanimously nominated for 
Congress, and William Cannon was chosen as a candidate for 
the gubernatorial office.* 


Up to this time Cannon had been a key figure in the Demo- 
cratic party in Sussex County. He was a self-made man, who 
had become wealthy through a combination of merchandising, 
farming, and banking. With an income of $5,000.00, he was the 
richest man in Sussex County in 1864. Twice he had been 
elected to the House of Representatives and once as state treas- 
urer. Samuel Townsend in 1860 predicted that Cannon would 
surely be the next candidate for governor. The exact reasons 
why he became a Republican will probably never be known. A 
biographical article in 1882 and a recent study of the Cannon 
family stress his genuine devotion to the Union; a letter by a 
politician forty years after the nomination mentions that Cannon 
“became sore’’ after having been rejected three times by the 
Democrats as a gubernatorial candidate and turned to the oppo- 
sition. His political connections in Sussex County might be of 
assistance to the Republican party.” 

County conventions of the Democrats prepared the way for 
a state convention in September. The platform declared that 
the people of Delaware “ alone” should be permitted to deter 
mine whether they wanted to abolish slavery and that the Demo- 
cratic party was ‘“‘ unalterably opposed to the scheme advocated 
by the Black-Republican-Abolition-Disunion party for the aboli- 
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tion of slavery in this state.” It was the opinion of the con- 
vention: 

that the evident intent of the Republican party is to place the negro 
on a footing of equality with the white man, and that the constant inter- 
meddling of Congress during its last session with the question of slavery, 
(although the Last Abolitionized Republican Convention in this State 
affected to slur over the question as “ threadbare”) affords ample evi- 
dence that such intent exists, and that they are prepared to degrade 
the white race to a level with the negroes at the bidding of false phi- 
lanthropy and fanatical madness. 


Former Governor William Temple, who had been a leader of 
the Constitutional Union party in 1860, was chosen for Con- 
gress, and Samuel Jefferson, a prominent Democrat in New 
Castle County, was selected for Governor.* 

In a criticism of the state convention of the “ Breckinridge- 
Locofoco-Disunion-Peace Party,” the Smyrna Times found “ Mr. 
Negro ”’ at the center of the resolutions, and “ Negro Equality ” 
the argument par excellence presented by every speaker. Where 
were planks expressing thanks to the volunteers, sympathy for 
soldiers, and the desire that the rebellion be crushed? A Phila- 
delphia newspaper viewed the proceedings as ‘‘ worthy of a con- 
vention of South Carolina in the early days of secession.” ** 

By the end of the summer, leading Republicans were con- 
cerned about the election. In August Thomas M. Rodney wrote 
Secretary of War Stanton that the removal of the Fourth Dela- 
ware Regiment, which included 600 Union men, would surely 
hand the state over in November “ to the tender mercies of the 
traitor Bayard and the drunkard Saulsbury.”’ Several troubled 
Republicans in August discussed their problems with President 
Lincoln, who asked them to put their requests in writing. 
George Fisher summarized the demands under eight headings. 
He asked that the inauguration of the draft be postponed until 
September 15, that the Third Delaware Regiment already in 
the field and a company of cavalry and artillery in process of 
formation be counted in the quota, and that Colonel Grimshaw 
be granted additional time to find recruits for the Fourth Dela- 
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ware Regiment. He requested that no troops be taken from the 
state until after the election, that the draft be placed under a 
marshal, and that the war department, instead of the governor, 
appoint officers of the volunteer home guard. “I deem it my 
duty,’ the Congressman concluded, “ to say that with the present 
programme we do but waste our strength in Delaware by offer- 
ing opposition to the disunionists in Delaware at the approach- 
ing election.” Of the 11,000 voters in the state, 2,000 were 
already in the field, and the draft would reduce the number by 
500 to 1,000. With such a handicap he would refuse to run for 
Congress.*” Lincoln answered two days later that he was “ pain- 
fully surprised,’”’ since the Secretary of War had assured him 
that the Delaware delegation was “‘ fully satisfied” with exist- 
ing arrangements. After reviewing the eight points, Lincoln 
accepted all but postponing the draft and placing its control 
under a marshal, since the Governor was “ apparently doing 
right.’’ He assured Fisher that he was sincerely interested in his 
re-election.* 

Fisher continued to be concerned about the prospects of the 
party in the state, and in September asked Secretary of State 
Seward for assistance. Rebel sympathizers were growing bolder 
every day and claimed 1,000 majority. The Union men were so 
despondent that it was almost impossible to hold a meeting in 
the lower part of the state. “ Without help from abroad we 
shall be, I fear, completely demolished,” he added. “ Can you 
not put us right on the track?” Fisher also asked Thurlow 
Weed for assistance. “We are in imminent danger of losing 
everything here except our legislative ticket in New Castle 
county—the antislavery portion of the State,’’ he lamented. 
“Your aid is indispensible.” He did not make it clear whether 
he expected financial or military aid. Several times during 
October Fisher and Cannon asked the Secretary of War for 
troops to be used in November to assure a “ fair election and 
to keep the peace.” * 
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During the campaign the Republicans repeatedly charged 
that their opponents were traitors and secessionists. ‘I'ypical of 
these accusations was a resolution passed in Middletown at their 
largest political rally, which read: 


That the mis-called Democratic party of this State is in earnest sympathy 
with this rebellion; that it has abandoned all the principles of true 
Democracy; that it seeks, under the specious cry of peace, to recognize 
the so-called Southern Confederacy, and thereby to destroy the Union; 
and that its success in this State would be hailed with joy by the wicked 
leaders of rebellion, and would give them encouragement to prolong this 
war upon the Union, and to transfer it to Delaware with the hope of 
obtaining active sympathy and assistance. 


Charges were made that the Democratic gubernatorial candi- 
date had recruited a militia company so disloyal that it was re- 
fused arms and had disbanded. The Democratic congressional 
candidate was accused of saying at one raising that the American 
flag was not worth the cost of the muslin in it, of refusing to 
close his store upon Thanksgiving and the Fourth of July, and 
of expressing the wish that the streets of Smyrna would run 
with blood rather than that young men be drafted to fight 
their brothers in the Confederacy.” 


The Democrats monotonously emphasized the Negro issue. 
The call for the Kent County ratification convention in Sep- 
tember invited all to attend who opposed “the sectional Re- 
publican-Abolition and Disunion party,” legislation in behalf 
of the Negro, and the abolition of slavery. Nine legislative candi- 
dates in Sussex County issued ‘‘ An Address to the Free Voters,”’ 
in which they denied being secessionists and attempting to lead 
the state out of the Union; they were subject to such attacks 
simply because they were running “upon the Democratic 
ticket—the ticket of the only true Union party—the only or- 
ganized party in opposition to abolitionism and the equality of 
the negro with the white man.” After some hesitation Samuel 
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Townsend appealed to the Douglas men to return to the Demo- 
cratic fold. The abolition of slavery would add 2,000 to the 
20,000 free Negroes already in the state. “ In a short time, they 
might equal the white population and cause a massacre,” he 
declared, ‘“‘and if such an occurrence happens in Delaware, 
white people need not expect any aid or assistance from the 
Sumnerites; therefore, I say Douglas men, honest Union men, 
for God’s sake unite with any party that will ward off this aboli- 
tion blow.” * 

The Democratic and Republican press viewed differently 
the issues involved in the state campaign. The Republican con- 
sidered the real question to be, “ Shall the National Administra- 
tion be sustained in its effort to suppress the rebellion; or shall 
we resort to parley, truce, and finally the destruction of the 
Union and the establishment of the Secession Confederacy? ”’ 
The Democratic Delawarean thought that the campaign asked, 
“ Shall Constitutional Liberty survive or perish?’’ It expected 
the state in November to proclaim “ the attachment of her peo- 
ple to the Union as it was, and the Constitution as it is.” * 

A novelty appeared in the election when General John E. 
Wool, accompanied by Maryland and New York troops, landed 
at Seaford two days before the voting and dispatched soldiers to 
most of the polling places in Kent and Sussex counties. Colonel 
A. H. Grimshaw stationed soldiers from the Fourth Delaware 
Regiment at several localities in New Castle County. The 
Democratic Gazette considered that the troops were “ certainly 
unnecessary, unconstitutional, and as a precedent unwise,” while 
the opposition Republican and Journal felt that their presence 
assured a fair and peaceful election for everyone.” 

The results of the election were exceedingly close. Cannon’s 
majority was 111, while Temple became representative by a 
margin of 37 votes. New Castle County voted overwhelmingly 
Republican, but the lower counties were Democratic. Cannon 
ran ahead of Fisher in each county and thus won by a few 
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votes, while the Lincoln favorite trailed so far in lower Dela- 
ware that his majority in New Castle County was not able to 
save him. The Senate consisted of four Union men and five 
Democrats, and the House was comprised of seven Union mem- 
bers and fourteen Democrats.” 

The Democrats rejoiced at controlling both houses ef the 
legislature and at the election of Temple as congressman but 
regretted that Cannon had been elected governor. In view of 
the expenditure of thousands of dollars and of the use of sol- 
diers at polling places, the Gazette considered that the Demo- 
crats had achieved a substantial victory. ‘‘ That the Democratic 
party of Delaware has been enabled to defeat such a combina- 
tion of purse and sword is one of the most remarkable events of 
the day,” wrote the editor of the Gazette; “‘ nothing, it seems to 
us, but the interposition of the hand of Providence could have 
saved us from utter defeat.” * 

The Republicans rejoiced at the election of Cannon but 
were disappointed that they had not achieved other gains. The 
most important reason for the rejection of Fisher was his con- 
nection with the graduated emancipation bill and his antislavery 
record in Congress. In a campaign speech of 1866, he pointed 
out that in 1862 he had been accused of being a drunkard, 
coward, and traitor. Above all, he had been characterized as a 
‘ blackhearted abolitionist who desired not only to steal all the 
negro slaves in Delaware from their masters but to elevate them 
above the white race, their former masters, and to compel by 
law the intermarriage of whites and blacks.” In 1882 he attrib- 
uted his defeat twenty years earlier to the absence of 3,000 men 
from Delaware, who were fighting the enemy.** While accusa- 
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Governor Representative 
Republicans Democrats Republicans Democrats 
Cannon Jefferson Fisher Temple 
New Castle 3,860 3,300 3,826 3,291 
Kent 1,880 22G 1,868 2,323 
Sussex 2,415 2,421 2,320 2,437 
Total 8,155 8,044 8,014 8,051 
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tions against the Republicans of favoring emancipation and 
equality for Negroes were the most important reasons for their 
defeat, such factors as heavy taxation, resentment over the sta- 
tioning of soldiers at the polling places, and the arrest of peace- 
able citizens also contributed to the Democratic victory. 

In 1861 and 1862 neither Republicans nor Democrats re- 
ceived the support of an absolute majority of the inhabitants of 
the state, and the balance of power made each political group 
push forward aggressively to obtain victory at the next election. 
Friends, families, militia companies, and churches were divided 
in feeling, and the intervening years witnessed no diminution 
of bitterness between the opposing parties. 


[TO BE CONTINUED] 
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THE STATE CAPITOL IN 1850 


The illustration above is reproduced from an insert on “A Map of the state of 
Delaware,” based on original surveys by Jacob Price and Samuel M. Rea and published 
by R. P. Smith, Philadelphia, in 1850. It was in this building in Dover that the 
Maryland troops were quartered during the so-called “invasion” of the state in 
March, 1862. 


News Notes and Book Reports 


By MariE WINDELL 


|’ the summer of 1776 the brig “Nancy,” which had been built by 
Barney Harris at a shipyard at the foot of Market Street, Wilming- 
ton, was the site of a bloodcurdling scene on the Delaware River. This 
ship, whose history in brief is given on page 332 of this issue of Delaware 
History, had been chartered from Joseph Shallcross and Company by the 
Committee of Safety, in Philadelphia, and was commanded by Capt. 
Hugh Montgomery, of Wilmington, to procure arms and ammunition 
from the Spanish West Indies. (See Minutes of the Provincial Council, 
Pas %3033; 642;) 

Mr. Peter C. Welsh has kindly contributed to our library the following 
quotation from the Virginia Gazette, July 26, 1776, a hitherto unused 
source for a study of this event: 

“Copy of a letter from Philadelphia, July 6: 

“On Saturday last the brig Nancy, capt. Montgomery, of Wilmington, 
loaded on Congress account, with 400 barrels of powder, 50 or 60 small 
arms, dry goods, 101 hogsheads of rum, and 62 hogsheads of sugar, was 
drove on shore by the Kingfisher, at Cape May. The brig had six three- 
pounders mounted, with which, at one time, they beat off the boats, and 
one of their [the British] tenders; after which, being assisted by captains 
Barry and Weeks, they got out of her in a fog 62 firelocks, 260 barrels 
of powder, and some dry goods; but the fog clearing away, the ships 
came within shot, and sent five barges full of men, when the brig’s people, 
finding they could not hold her, started about 140 casks of powder in the 
cabin, and 50 lb. in the mainsail, in which they wrapped some fire, with 
an intent to communicate to the powder, and then quitted her. One 
or two of the men of war’s boats soon boarded her, one was close under 
her stern, and others very near her. Those on board had given three 
cheers, and fired their arms at our people, when the fire took effect on 
the powder, and sent 30 or 40 of them, as is supposed, into the air, some 
of them 30 or 40 yards high, who soon returned to the water, unable 
to tell who hurt them. They have taken up 11 bodies, two laced hats, 
a leg with a white spatterdash, both supposed to belong to officers. The 
water was covered with heads, legs, arms, entails [sic], &c. and one of 
the boats was towed off much shattered, with only six men. Thus did 
they huzza for a Scotch prize. Some of our people had got one or two 
small cannon on shore, with which they fired at the boats boarding the 
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brig; the men of war returned the fire, and killed the brother of capt. 
Weekes, who was 3d lieutenant of the Reprisal, and wounded a boy in 
the thigh.” 

Our acquisition of this newspaper account suggests a study of the 
claim by Miss Montgomery (Reminiscences, pp. 176 ff.) that the “ Nancy” 
was the first ship to fly the stars and stripes in a foreign port after the 
adoption of the Declaration of Independence: ‘‘ When the cargo [of the 
“Nancy ”’] was nearly complete, information was received that inde- 
pendence was declared, and a description of the colors adopted.” And, 
on the day the ship sailed, while a turtle feast was being held on board, 
the colors, made by Thomas Mendenhall, later a Wilmington captain, 
were hoisted, “‘ the first American stars ever seen in a foreign port.” 

However, “On Saturday last,” reads the letter above, i.e., on June 
29, 1776, the “ Nancy” was run aground at Cape May; the conclusion 
of her voyage from the Indies thus precedes by several days the adoption 
of the Declaration on July 2. Moreover, the stars and stripes were not 
adopted by the Congress until June 14, 1777, almost a year after the 
fiery demolition of the ship. 

How can we account for Miss Montgomery’s statements concerning 
her father’s action? Since she was born after the explosion and was 
preparing her history three quarters of a century after this event, the 
story she must have heard in childhood may have suffered a change in 
the interim. Her narrative proves, “if anything,” says Preble (History 
of the Flag, p. 271), “not that her father hoisted the stars and stripes 
but the continental flag.” This was the striped standard (color un- 
specified) , which waved over Washington’s troops at Cambridge in 
January, 1776, and had in the canton, not stars, but a small version of 
the British union jack, an embarrassing choice for the American troops 
since it was at first misconstrued in Boston as a signal of surrender. 

But, if Capt. Montgomery did celebrate a declaration of independence, 
could it have been the one passed, May 15, 1776, at Williamsburg, in- 
structing the Virginia delegates to declare the United Colonies free and 
independent states? The next day during a parade a union flag (the 
continental) was displayed (Niles, Revolution, pp. 251-52.) It would 
seem, according to the time lapse and the details given by Miss Mont- 
gomery, to fit her facts, though garbled in part. Her account may be in 
itself a “ Scotch prize,” that is, a naval capture by mistake. 

However, despite the explosion, both the ship and its cargo had their 
reassuring aspects to the colonials. The Committee of Safety adjudged 
the injury to Shallcross and Company of Wilmington, to amount to 
£1457/10, “ finding it [the claim] reasonable and just.” (Minutes, X, 
642). And, more important, the arms and ammunition salvaged in fog 
and under fire by Lt. Weeks, or Wickes, and his crew, assisted by Capt. 
John Barry (Peter Force, American Archives, Fourth Series, VI, 1132), 
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were eagerly anticipated by the Continentals. Col. John Haslet, of the 
Delaware line, wrote to Caesar Rodney on the same date as the letter 
above, July 6, “ For Gods Sake, let us have arms, May we not have those 
saved by Capt. Barry from the Brig? will it not be in your power to 
engage for us Rifles to complete One Company.” (Ryden, p. 96). 


A manuscript book containing both personal and merchandising 
accounts and in the handwriting of Thomas Rodney has been presented 
on exchange to the Society by the University of Michigan. The volume, 
of 214 pages, measuring 11x 17} inches and bound in calf, covers the 
period, Jan. 1, 1776, through an unspecified date in 1792. Ledger C, 
as it is labeled, is indexed by name and also includes a list of debtors 
whose accounts appear in volumes A and B. Certain accounts of dilatory 
debtors are listed here, apparently remaining from Rodney’s earlier 
shopkeeping in Philadelphia and Dover. His official duties, as well, are 
exemplified by a memorandum of an agreement with Nehemiah Tilton, 
who acted as his deputy and shared the fees as register and recorder 
for the Orphans’ Court of Kent. Incidentally, this note proves the 
accuracy of a guess by Professor W. B. Hamilton in his biography of 
Rodney (p. 46). The uncertainty of wartime bookkeeping is indicated 
in an account with Robert McGermet: ‘To Cash Lent you July 10th 
1776 To buy Arms for the publick which the Auditor refuses to allow 
because no voucher has been produced to shew [sic] that the arms were 
bot and delivered to the publick £25.” Or, under the date of April 21, 
1777, there is a remainder of the financial crisis: “To depreciation on 
the Cash paid, money being then, 2 for 1, and more—Edward Fisher 
having insisted upon the Continental Money being allowed at full Value 
Contrary to his own declaration when he paid it.” Along with the 
varied, interesting, and customary business miscellany, Ledger C con- 
tains data on Dr. James Tilton’s house in Wilmington, which Rodney 
rented in 1782 and which he must have repaired extensively to judge 
by the charges for boards, nails, locks, lime, glass, and putty. Rodney’s 
intense historical interest is exemplified by the loan in 1784 to Dr. Isaac 
Minshall of a four-volume edition of Robinson’s History of Charles V. 
Particulars of various individuals appear: elegant John Vining bought 
clothing by order of his mother to the amount of £15/12, and the details 
of educating Rodney’s son, Caesar A., are itemized for books, shoes, 
boarding, and even pocket money. 


Decaying gravestones often promise to solve problems in local history 
and genealogy, but time meanwhile has destroyed the answers. A survey 
of approved methods for making such delicate repairs as are required 
is offered in The Old Dutch Burying Ground of Sleepy Hollow . ; 
both the study and the preservation of the stones of this churchyard He 
directed by William Graves Perry, of Perry, Shaw, Hepburn, and Dean, 
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architects, of Boston. Any group in Delaware responsible for the main- 
tenance of old cemeteries may acquire a free copy of this helpful volume 
by writing to Mr. Howland P. Hall, of the architectural firm. The 
publication also includes a record of all inscriptions and locations of 
the markers. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF DELAWARE INTEREST 


Alderfer, E. Gordon, “ James Logan: Patron and Natural Philosopher,” 
Pennsylvania History (XXIV, 101-20). In Penn’s absence, Logan 
was the resident head of the province. As a patron of science, he 
was the champion of larger interests than the utilitarian Franklin. 

Baltimore and Ohio Transportation Museum (Baltimore, Md., n.d.; 
32 pp.). Illustrations of museum exhibits and of historic cars and 
locomotives. 

Bell, Whitfield J., Jr., “John Redman, Medical Preceptor, 1722-1808,” 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography (LXXXI, 157-69) . 
In the papers of Dr. John Vaughan, in the library of the Historical 
Society, Dr. Redman is cited as authority for certain medical prac- 
tices. 

Carroll, Kenneth L., “ Additional Nicholite Records,” Maryland Historical 
Magazine (LII, 74-80). The membership of this sect, founded by 
Joseph Nichols, of Delaware, was concentrated on the Delaware- 
Maryland border. The names of witnesses to Nicholite marriages are 
arranged alphabetically and those of Nicholites admitted to the 
Society of Friends, 1798-1819, are listed chronologically. Delawareans 
are included. 

——, “The Nicholites of North Carolina,’ North Carolina Historical 
Review (XXXI, 453-62). Certain members of this sect in Delaware 
and Maryland migrated to North Carolina. 

Chambers, William Nisbet, Old Bullion Benton, Senator from the New 
West: Thomas Hart Benton, 1782-1858 (Boston, Atlantic-Little, 
Rrown & Co., 1956; 517 pp.). Benton, a dedicated unionist, gave 
an address in Wilmington, Jan. 2, 1857, on the “ Union,” in which 
he said it was the vote of Delaware which had made the Missouri 
territory a state. In the light of his remarkable memory, this state- 
ment must have been prompted by courtesy rather than accuracy. 

Charles, Joseph, The Origin of the American Party System: Three Essays. 
Foreword by Frederick Merk (Williamsburg, Va., Institute of Early 
American History and Culture, 1957; 147 pp.) . Delaware references 
in this work, published earlier in articles, have been reviewed in 
previous issues of Delaware History. . 

Cope, Thomas D., “ Some Local Scholars Who Counselled the Proprietors 
of Pennsylvania and Their Commissioners during the Boundary 
Surveys of the 1760's,” Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
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Society (XCIX, 268-76) . David Rittenhouse’s visit to the Middle 
Point on the Peninsula, for which he was paid by the Proprietor, 
was to determine the difference in latitude between New Castle and 
the point. There is no evidence to support the tradition that Ritten- 
house surveyed the entire circle around New Castle and that Mason 
and Dixon accepted such work. 

_., “When the Stars Interrupted the Running of a- Meridian Line 
Northward Up the Delmarva Peninsula,” Proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society (C, 557-66). The commissioners chosen 
to determine the Pennsylvania-Maryland boundary met in New 
Castle in November, 1760, to instruct the surveyors to run a meridian 
line from the Middle Point, now the southwest corner of Delaware. 

___— and H. W. Robinson, “ When the Maryland-Pennsylvania Boundary 
Survey Changed from a Political and Legal Struggle into a Scientific 
and Technological Project,” Proceedings of the American Philo- 
sophical Society (XCVIII, 432-41). A survey of British scholars who 
advised the proprietors and their commissioners. | 

Dewson, The Rev. John H., S.T.L., With Sturdy Arms and Willing 
Hearts, The Story of St. Paul’s Parish Buildings, Published on the 
Occasion of the Dedication of St. Paul’s New Parochial School at 
Third and Van Buren Streets, Wilmington, Delaware, May 5, 1957 
(Privately published, 1957; [38 pp.]). Illustrated. 

Dickson, Harold E., “ Pennsylvania Painters: An Exhibit for Historians,” 
Pennsylvania History (XXIII, 467-75). The profession of painting 
was brought to Philadelphia by Gustavus Hesselius, the brother of 
Andreas, the rector of Old Swedes Church, Wilmington. 

Fales, Dean A., Jr., ‘““ Delaware Pewterers,” The Pewter Collectors’ Club 
of America (III, 77). Data on Abraham Hasselberg, of Wilmington, 
and Ivory Lucas, of Ogletown. The information concerning Hassel- 
berg, found by Miss Ruthanna Hindes, was earlier noted in Delaware 
History. 

Forbush, Bliss, Elias Hicks, Quaker Liberal. With a foreword by Fred- 
erick B. Tolles (New York, Columbia University Press, 1956; 355 
pp.). The contest of Hicks with the Philadelphia elders was the 
watershed of a movement within the Society of Friends which led 
to the “separation” of 1827-28. His opponents discerned in his 
exaltation of the Inner Light a libertinism and a lessening of the 
authority of the Scriptures; his supporters saw him as a_preserver 
of Quietism and a champion of reason and religious freedom. Two 
Wilmington magazines, the Presbyterian Christian Repository and 
the liberal Berean, contain pertinent material on these theological 
differences. In a series of letters, a debate was published in the 
Repository, 1821-23, between ‘‘ Paul” (the Reverend E. W. Gilbert) , 
who charged the Friends with judging the Scriptures by the Inner 
Light, and “Amicus” (Benjamin Ferris), a supporter of Hicks. 
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William Poole, the Brandywine miller and an uncle of Ferris, was, 
according to Hicks himself, his most frequent correspondent, and 
many of Hicks’ phrases in letters to Poole reappear in the articles 
by “Amicus.” Ferris was assisted in his letters by Evan Lewis, of 
New York, and by Dr. William Gibbons, the Wilmington botanist 
and physician, who also prescribed for Hicks’ ill health. Ferris, the 
author of Original Settlements on the Delaware, also intended to 
write a biography of Hicks and collected information for that pur- 
pose. To many Americans, including those not involved directly 
in the sectarian crisis, Hicks was the great commoner, speaking for 
the individual and against the cultured English ministers who 
stressed orthodoxy. The present biography contains details of several 
of his missions in Delaware; among them is the description of a 
sermon, given near Dover, which used a cadence that has. been 
likened to the poetry of Walt Whitman. 

Groce, George C. and David H. Wallace, The New-York Historical 
Society’s Dictionary of Artists in America, 1564-1860 (New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1957; 759 pp.). This documented biographical 
dictionary of more than 10,000 persons offers concise data on painters, 
draftsmen, sculptors, engravers, lithographers, and allied artists, 
either amateur or professional, native or foreign-born, who worked 
within the present continental limits of the United States between 
the years noted. The documents cited, following each biography, 
include authors’ and additional sources and references to reproduc- 
tions or locations of works. The extent of coverage of the subject 
and its suggestions for further research will make this an indis- 
pensable handbook. The study used Portraits in Delaware, 1700- 
1850 (1951) as a source, although in the biography of Wertmiiller, 
his farm, rather than the village nearby, is identified as ‘‘ Claymont.” 

Hamlin, Talbot, Benjamin Henry Latrobe (New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1955; 633 pp.). Latrobe’s engineering experience 
in England and Pennsylvania led to his appointment in 1803 as 
a commissioner, and in 1804 as engineer in charge, to build the 
Chesapeake and Delaware Canal. A company for its construction 
had been formed by Philadelphians, under the stimulus of the Dela- 
wareans, Thomas Gilpin and his son Joshua, and under the presi- 
dency of Joseph Tatnall (not John, p. 205). Latrobe believed 
New Castle to be the best eastern terminus of the canal, but the 
majority of stock subscriptions led to the choice of Christiana Creek. 
While the feeder line was being constructed to bring water from 
the Elk River, Latrobe purchased a farm on the top of Iron Hill 
for convenience since the work demanded his constant attention. 
However, with its treasury drained and subscriptions in default, 
the canal company suspended work, he wrote, because of the “ absorp- 
tion of all our active capital by the Neutral trade. The turnpike 
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roads .. . sickened, & our canal indeed has died in consequence of 
the’. . . [loss of capital to] the foreign trade, which revived with 


the new War.” (p. 212). Subsequently, he undertook a survey of 
the town of New Castle, largely at the suggestion of his friend, 
Judge Kensey (not Kinsey) Johns. The actual surveying was made 
by William Strickland and an assistant, both working under the 
supervision of Robert Mills, but Latrobe prepared a plan for the 
future growth of the town. The survey includes elevations of all the 
existing buildings on the most important streets, including, Hamlin 
notes in particular, “the front gable of a brick house as purely 
Dutch in concept, shape, and detail as any seventeenth-century house 
in New Amsterdam or Albany—a lovely relic of the early Dutch 
settlements on the Delaware.” He is referring to the Tile house, 
which once stood on Front (the Strand). Latrobe’s manuscript, 
“ References to the Plan and Sections of the Town of Newcastle,” 
is in the library of the Historical Society and is printed in full in 
the appendix. Latrobe suggested that in planning for the future, 
New Castle houses, indeed all in America, should face either south 
(first choice) or north (second) to take best advantage of sun and 
prevailing winds, and that American streets, rather than paralleling 
the streams, as was customary, should be laid out to permit a greater 
number of houses to be so situated. In the spring of 1805, Judge 
Johns suggested that together they purchase land near the junction 
of the canal and feeder, then at its current low value. This typical 
American project—to profit by land speculation—actually cost him 
needed capital. Despite his losses and disappointments, Latrobe 
continued his efforts for the new republic, buoyed up by his attach- 
ment to his adopted country and his fervor for his role as a public 
servant. An ardent patriot and a convinced Democrat, he wrote in 
1804 to George Read, Jr., of the same party, “I have not been able 
to work myself up into the fashionable pitch of grief for the death 
of Mr. [Alexander] Hamilton.” “Almost single-handed [Latrobe] 
created in this country the true professional attitude in the art of 
building,” concludes the author, who, for this work, received the 
annual award by the Society of Architectural Historians. 


Historical Society of Cecil County [Maryland] Bulletin (No. 4: Oct. 15, 


1956; No. 5: Jan. 14, 1957). The various issues contain historical 
notes and an historical almanac, a record for a given month over 


the years, pertaining to individuals and events that also concern 
Delaware. 


Holland, Eugenia Calvert and Louisa Macgill Gary, ‘‘ Miniatures in the 


Collection of the Maryland Historical Society,” Maryland Historical 
Magazine (LI, 341-54). This is a supplement to the hand list by 
Anna Wells Rutledge and includes those acquired, 1945-56. The 
list refers to portraits, for example, of members of the Van Bibber 
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family, whose ancestors settled in Appoquinimink Hundred in the 
early 18th century. 

[Honeywood, J.], “Chart of Delaware Bay &c.,” Cover design of Yale 
Alumni Magazine (May, 1957). The chart, inscribed to the Reverend 
Ezra Stiles, by Honeywood, of the class of 1782, was drawn—with 
some inaccuracies in copying—after Joshua Fisher’s map of the bay 
(1756,:1775):. . 

Hornberger, Edna M., “ The Historic Delaware River,” Daughters of the 
American Revolution Magazine (XCI, 851-53). 

Isaac, Erich, ‘‘ Kent Island; Part I: —The Period of Settlement,” Maryland 
Historical Magazine (LII, 93-119). In view of the massacre of Dutch 
settlers at Swanendael on the Delaware, an important consideration 
for choosing settlers for Kent was the extent of their military training 
in Indian wars. 

Keller, William F., The Nation’s Advocate: Henry Marie Brackenridge 
and Young America (Pittsburgh, University of Pittsburgh Press, 
1956; 451 pp.). The subject of this biography wrote a history of the 
war of 1812 and pamphlets on South America and American foreign 
policy, in one of which the Monroe Doctrine was foreshadowed. 
In 1818 he was the secretary of the commission to South America 
on which Caesar A. Rodney served as one of three commissioners. 
President Monroe hinted to J. Q. Adams, the latter wrote in his 
diary, that “ Rodney . . . is under the influence of Brackenridge, a 
mere enthusiast.” 

Kunzog, John C., “Dan Rice, Circus Man,” Bulletin of the Historical 
and Philosophical Society of Ohio (XV, 95-116). The Dan Rice 
Circus visited Wilmington in August, 1856, and September, 1859. 

Land, Aubrey C., The Dulanys of Maryland; A Biographical Study of 
Daniel Dulany, the Elder (1685-1753) and Daniel Dulany, the 
Younger (1722-1797). ({Studies in Maryland History, No. 3] Balti- 
more, Maryland Historical Society, 1955; 390 pp.). Dulany, the 
elder, attorney general of Maryland, blamed Baltimore’s advisers 
for the loss of land (now in Delaware) to the Penns in the agreement 
with them in 1732. The accurate map of Augustine Herrman, in 
the Calvert family archives, had not been used to refute the faulty 
Penn map that placed Cape Henlopen halfway down the Eastern 
Shore. Dulany, the younger, his son, who had the greatest legal 
mind in the colonies, according to the author, offered the best 
reasoned protest against the Stamp Tax in his “ Considerations on 
the Propriety of Imposing Taxes in the British Colonies.” A de- 
scendant of theelder Daniel, Walter, a major in the Loyalist bat- 
talion of Maryland during the Revolution, moved to Delaware after 
the war. 

Loveland, Clara O., The Critical Years: The Reconstitution of the 
Anglican Church in the United States of America, 1780-1789 (Green- 
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wich, Conn., Seabury Press, 1956; 311 pp-)- The conflict of plans 
for church government centered about that of Bishop William White, 
of Philadelphia, for federal union vs. the plan of Samuel Seabury, 
of Connecticut. 

Lunney, Mrs. Robert M., “ Old Homes at Dover, Delaware,” Daughters 
of the American Revolution Magazine (LCI, 467) . 

Maass, John, The Gingerbread Age; A View of Victorian America (New 
York, Rinehart & Co., 212 pp.) . Views of Delaware houses, a chapel, 
and cemetery gates. 

Maples, Mary, “William Penn, Classical.Republican, Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography (LXXXI, 138-56) . His political 
ideas as the basis for his government of Pennsylvania and the Three 
Lower Counties may be determined from his writings and his govern- 
mental system. 

McDermott, John Francis, ‘‘ Nine Unpublished Letters [1811-1821] of 
Henry Marie Brackenridge,” Western Pennsylvania Historical Maga- 
zine (XXXIX, 265-78) .. Brackenridge was the secretary of the mission 
to South America in 1818, of which C. A. Rodney was chief. The 
letters include three to Rodney and one to Jefferson, which refers 
to Rodney. 

Mish, Mary Vernon, “ Park Head Church and the Reverend Jeremiah 
Mason,” Maryland Historical Magazine (LI, 39-49). The site of the 
church is on a tract called Park Head Amended, which included an 
orginal patent in 1761 to the brother of George Ross, Signer, Dr. 
David Ross, who had operated the Fort Frederick Forge here before 
the French and Indian War. 

National Guard Association, The Nation’s National Guard (Washington, 
D. C., National Guard Association of the U.S., 1954; 119 pp.). List 
of army and air units organized and ready in Delaware. 

Peare, Catherine Owens, William Penn, A Biography (Philadelphia, J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1957; 448 pp.). The publication of this work com- 
memorates the 275th anniversary of the founding of the colony 
by the Quaker proprietor. 

[Pennsylvania Department of Internal Affairs] ‘‘ Proprietary Records: 
Penn Family’s Papers Itemized in 1748 List Found in Land Office,” 
Internal Affairs (XXV [Nos. 2-3], 1-2, 27-29). The fifteen manu- 
script pages, in the handwriting of a clerk but annotated by Richard 
Peters, represents an inventory of the proprietary’s major documents 
on file in the Land Office when Peters took charge in 1748. Some of 
those listed include John Moll’s account of the surrender of the 
Three Lower Counties to Penn, a duplicate of the Duke of York’s 
grant for New Castle, and a “ Draught of the Circular Line about 
New Castle,” Dec. 13, 1701. 

Peterson, Harold L., Arms and Armor in Colonial America, 1526-1783 
(Harrisburg, Pa., Stackpole Co., 1956; 350 pp.). This study of 
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ordnance materiel used in the United States by white men contains 
data on firearms, edged weapons, ammunition, and armor for the 
Dutch, Swedish, French, German, and English settlers. The earliest 
description of a cartridge box in America is in the report (1654) 
from the Delaware by Governor Johan Rising, in which he stated 
that such boxes “are many times better in the woods than bando- 
liers’’ (the customary English and Swedish article.) The Swedes 
may have brought over their regional flintlock, a “ snaplock,” al- 
though the matchlock and the French fusil were more popular. 
While forty “snaphances”’ were sent to New Amstel in 1660, the 
author believes this term was applied only in a general sense in 
colonial America. It is a misconception, he says, to believe that the 
snaphaunce was widely used in the colonies, for fewer remnants 
of this type of firearm have been found than any other known to 
have been carried. The military contributions by the Dutch were 
a more rigid system for the inspection of arms and a standardization 
of caliber. The work is usefully illustrated by drawings, prints, and 
photographs. 

Roberts, Mary Carter, ““When Jack Smith Fought Old Satan,” Colliers 
(CXXXVIII, 46-50 ff.) . Novelette laid in Sussex County. 

Roche, John F., “ Nathaniel Greene: A Biographical Sketch by a Con- 
temporary, Joseph Reed,” Rhode Island History (XVI, 41-48). 
Greene served with the Continentals during the battle of the Brandy- 
wine. 

Roster of the Society of the Cincinnati (n. p., The Society, 1956; 143 pp.) . 
List of members of the Delaware chapter. 

Scott, Kenneth, Counterfeiting in Colonial America. With a foreword 
by U. E. Baughman, U.S. Secret Service (New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1957; 283 pp.). The activities of Delaware counter- 
feiters, described herein and in earlier publications by the author, 
have been reviewed previously in Delaware History. 

——, “Counterfeiting in Colonial Maryland,’ Maryland Historical 
Magazine (LI, 81-100). Joseph Wilson, a Maryland counterfeiter, 
was jailed at New Castle in 1749. A watchmaker, saddler, and with 
experience at sea, this Jack-of-all-trades was a schoolmaster when 

captured. Counterfeiting the currency of the Three Lower Counties 

was made illegal in Maryland in 1754. 

, ‘Earliest Counterfeiting in New Jersey,” Proceedings of the New 
Jersey Historical Society (LXXV, 18-34). Counterfeiters active in 
New Jersey and Delaware include David Willson (Wilson) , David 
Wallace, Robert Conway, a Sherwin, Robert Jenkins, and Jacob 
Ebberman. 

Snow, Edward Rowe, Famous Lighthouses of America (New York, Dodd, 
Mead, and Co., 1955; 314 pp.). Chapt. VIII, on Delaware, consists 
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of descriptions of the construction and history of the lighthouses 
of the Fourteen-Foot Bank, Cape Henlopen, and Fenwick Island. 

Steinmetz, Rollin C. and Charles S. Rice, The Amish Year (New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., Rutgers University Press, 1956; 224 pp.). Mr. Steinmetz 
compiled the text and Mr. Rice is the photographer of a combined 
study of this sect near Lancaster, Pennsylvania, which also has mem- 
bers near Dover. 

Tolles, Frederick B., “ John Dickinson and the Quakers,” John and 
Mary’s College ([Collection of the Boyd Lee Spahr Lectures, 1951- 
56], N. Y., Fleming H. Revell Co., 1956; 256 pp.), pp. 60-88. The 
author seeks to discover the Quaker influence on Dickinson in order 
to illuminate the major puzzle of his political career, that “ wonder- 
ful transformation ” which near the end of his long life produced 
his “‘ peculiar democracy.” 

———, “ The Culture of Early Pennsylvania,” Pennsylvania Magazine of 
History and Biography (LXXXI, 119-37). The log cabin, symbol 
of the frontier, is owed to the Swedes and Germans along the Dela- 
ware. The descendants of the old colonists along the river, Swedes, 
Finns, and Dutch, were among the minorities in Pennsylvania in 
1740. The social variety of the colony was responsible, concludes 
the author, for the flowering of Philadelphia. 

[Irimm, Leo C. and committee, compilers], Mt. Olivet Methodist Church 
of Seaford, Delaware, 1830-1955, 125th Anniversary (Privately pub- 
lished, 1955; 28 pp.) . 

Wainwright, Nicholas B., “Governor William Denny in Pennsylvania,” 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography (LXXXI, 170-98) . 
Denny’s ineptitude and veniality made him inadequate as governor 
of Pennsylvania, although he worked well with the legislature of 
the Three Lower Counties by violating the Proprietor’s instructions 
and receiving grants in return. 

Winchester, Alice, “ Portrait: Henry F. duPont, Creative Collector of 
America’s Past,” Art in America (XLIV, 44-45, 69). Illustrated by 
a portrait of Mr. duPont by Andrew Wyeth. 
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Abolitionism, 116, 118, 119, 131, 134, 178, 
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tion, 362; and Democrats, 372-73; in 
Delaware campaign of 1862, 374; 
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121, 122; and underground railroad, 107 

The Abortion of the Young Steam Engi- 
neer’s Guide, by Oliver Evans, 83, 146n, 
149, 162n 

Abraham family, 186 

Abrahams, Mrs. Hannah Stalcop, 69n 

Academies, 112, 114; Middletown, 302n; 
Newark, 290, 299n; New Castle, 194; 
Wilmington, 82 

Academy on the Green, New Castle, 194 

Accomac County, Va., 356 

Account Books: Thomas Rodney, 378; 
Old Drawyers’ Church, 171 

Acrelius, Israel, 67, 70, 74n, 77, 77n, 78, 
79n, 95, 282; in Delaware, 49, 50, 51; as 
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Agricultural societies, 87, 107, 109 
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Albany, N. Y.: proposed railway to, 168n 

Alderfer, E. Gordon, 284, 379 

Alexander, Robert Crozer, 180 

Alexander the Great, 276 
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Algonquin; see Algonkian 

Alien and sedition laws, 285, 293-94 

Alison (Allison) , Francis, 290, 294, 299n 

Allee, Rebecca; see Rebecca Allee Killen 

Allegheny Mountains: paper mills, 155n, 
166n; flour machinery, 165-66n 

“ Allen McLane, Unknown Hero of the 
Revolution,” by Fred J. Cook, 286 

America: economy, 142, 181, 209, 213, 299, 
318; and Evans, 148; foreign policy, 383; 
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American Annual Cyclopedia, 1861, ed. 
Appleton, 260 

American Antiquarian Society, 169, 170 
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S. Klickstein, 287 
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Darley, 186 

American flag, 243, 251, 339, 358, 372, 377 
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by Frank Weitenkampf, 190 


American Philosophical Society, 98, 99, 
156n, 157, 157n, 184 


The American Presbyterian, 244 


American Revolution, 185, 320n, 329; cost 
of ships, 209; churches, 44; counterfeit- 
ing, 176; Crown Point, 63; Delaware, 22, 
90, 177; John Dickinson, 172, 178; 
Dobbs Ferry, 285; financial crisis, 378; 
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ing, 96-97; state jurisdictions, 90; Swed- 
ish officers, 178; troops, 22, 177; Tory 
regiment, 97; uniforms, 177; Washing- 
ton, 179; and Wilmington mills, 21, 22, 
322, 333; Valley Forge, 222 

“The American Revolution © as 
Majesty,” by Bradley Chapin, 177 

The American Theatrical Company, 268n 

American Watchman; see Newspapers 

Amish sect, 386 


The Amish Year, by Rollin C. Steinmetz 
and Charles S. Rice, 386 


Amos, William H., 184, 294 
Amphibious digger, 83, 160n. 

Amstel House, 194 

Amsterdam: Jews in, 291 

Anderson, James, 47n 

Anderson, Major, 47, 47n 

Anderson, Robert, 226, 233, 237, 240 
Anderson, William, 43n 

Andersson, Brita Loinan, 73, 74, 76, 77 
Andersson, James, 73, 74 

Andersson, Peter, 75, 76, 77 

And Have Not Love, by Anne Parrish, 292 
Andrews, Wayne, 284 

Andros, Gov. Edmund, 95 
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Anglo-American Law on the Frontier: 
Thomas Rodney and His Territorial 
Cases, 87 


Animals: Delaware, 3, 13; extinct, 184 
Annapolis, Md., 241, 323 
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Antietam: battle of, 365 
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Antigua, 332, 334 
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Antiques; see Periodicals 


Antique shop: Mrs. Harrington’s, New 
Castle, 201 


Anti-Semitism, 292; see also Jews 

Anti-slavery; see Abolitionism 

“Antoine Lavoisier’s Traité élémentaire 
de chimie; a bibliographical note,” by 
D. Duveen, 186 

Appoqueneme, 4, 10 

Appoqueneme Creek, 3 

Appoquinimink, 178 

Appoquinimink Creek, 3, 10 

Appoquinimink Hundred, 300-1, 382 

Apprentices, 97, 169, 170, 183; Oliver 
Evans, 150, 151; John Welsh, 181 

Archaeological Society of Delaware, 173 

Archaeological Society of New Jersey Bul- 
letin, 292 

Archaeology: Delaware, 173, 184 

Archeolog, 93 

Architects: B. H. Latrobe, 157, 157n, 290; 
Perry, Shaw, and Hepburn, 194, 196; 
Pope and Kruse, 194, 196 

Architecture, 91; Independence Hall, 
Philadelphia, 98; log, 9, 96, 173; Liston 
houses, 6; New Castle Courthouse, 195, 
197-206 


Architecture Hydraulique, by Bernard 
Belidor, 152n 

Archives of Maryland, 284 

“Archivum Americanum: Swedish 


Churches on the Delaware,” 53n, 55n 

Arden, Delaware, 185 

Arkwright spinning machine, 28 

Armchairs, 172, 287 

Armor, Eleanor, 294 

Armor, John, 294 

Arms and armor: American Revolu- 
tion, 376, 377, 378; Colonial America, 
384-85; Civil War, 341, 342, 348, 350, 
351, 353, 354; see also Weapons, Guns 

Arms and armor in Colonial America, 
1526-1783, by Harold L. Peterson, 384 

Armstrong, Mary, 281, 281n 

Arsenal (New Castle), 264 

Art: 1564-1860 in America, 381 

Art in America, 386 

The Art of Colouring and Painting Land- 
scapes in Water Colours (1815), 182 

Artists: in America, 381; Gustaf Hesselius, 
181; Robert Edge Pine, 97, 98, 300, 
300n; Howard Pyle, 286, 289, 291, 293, 
295; Edward Savage, 97, 98; William 
Strickland, 182, 184, 382; Alexander 
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Charles Stuart, 101; William Sullivan, 
86, 185; Trumbull, 98; Adolf Wert- 
miller, 180; N. C. Wyeth, 295 

Asbury, Francis, 27, 263n 

“Asia” (ship) , 185 

Aspinwall, George W., 211 

Assembly Room, Independence Hall, 98 


Association of Working People of New 
Castle County, 92 


Aston, Samuel, 181 

Astor, William, 215 

Astronomer: James Logan, 295 
Athenaeum Company, 267n, 272, 278 
Atlantic States, 110 

Atlases, 182; see also Maps 

Attic Club, 91 


Automation: in flour industry, 19, 24, 32, 
33, 82, 83, 144, 148 


Bache, Richard, 99 

Bailyn, Bernard, 174 

Baldwin Locomotive Works, 211 

Ball’s Bluff, 338 

Baltimore, 28, 220, 245, 317; Civil War, 
241, 343; collector of customs, 343; col- 
leges, 253; District Court, 167n; roads 
to, 153n; merchants, 150, 153, 153m, 155; 
and mills, 154, 154n 


Baltimore, Lord Charles Calvert, 295 


Baltimore and Ohio Transportation Mu- 
seum, 379 

Baltimore convention (1860), 119, 120, 121, 
124 

Baltimore Directory for 1804, 153n, 155n 

Baltimore Hundred, 360 

Bandoliers, 385 

Bangor, Maine, 211 

“Bangor” (steamboat) , 180, 211-12 

Banker: William Canby, 222, 228, 232 

Bank notes; see Money 

Bank of North America, 209 

Bank of the United States, 302 

Bankruptcy: McComb’s railroads, 184 

Banks and banking, 181, 300, 369; Bank 
of North America, 209; Bank of the 
United States, 302; discount, 311n; 
Merchants Bank of New York, 181; 
Philadelphia National, 181-82; savings, 
31ln; Southern, 222; Wilmington, 222; 
in 1860, 222 

“ Baptismal Records of New Netherland,” 
by John A. Bogart, 185 


Baptists, 244, 293, 344, 347 


Barbadoes, 97 

Barbara, Catharina, 71 

Barclay, E. E., 291 

Barges: in American Revolution, 376 

Barker, Charles A., 184 

Barker’s rotary tube mill, 154, 154n 

Barley mill, 323n 

Barnett, Morris, 272 

Barnum, P. T., 218 

Barr, Joseph M., 235, 356 

Barry, (Capt.) John, 186, 376, 377, 378 

Bateman, Thomas H., 185 

Bates, Col. Daniel Moore, 194, 196, 206 

Bates, Edward, 124 

Bates, Martin W., 118n 

Bathe, Dorothy, 149, 150 

Bathe, Greville, 149, 150, 158n 

Battalions and regiments: Delaware, 90; 
First Battalion of His Majesty’s Royal 
American Regiment, 57n; Fifth Dela- 
ware Regiment, 183, 359; First Delaware 
Battery of Field Artillery, 359; First 
Delaware Regiment, 358; First Delaware 
Volunteer Infantry, 353, 358; Fourth 
Delaware Regiment, 358, 360, 364, 366, 
370, 373; 198th Coast Artillery A. O. 
Regiment, 90; 26lst Coast Artillery 
Battalion, 90 

Battles: Antietam, 365; Ball’s Bluff, 339; 
of the Brandywine, 174, 292, 385; Bull 
Run, 337, 338, 339, 340, 357; Delaware, 
105, 183; Germantown, 293; Harper’s 
Ferry, 366; Manassas, 357; of the Wil- 
derness, 364 

The Bay and River Delaware: A Pictorial 
History, by David B. Tyler, 207n, 294 

Bayards, 95, 114, 217, 222 

Bayard, James A., 89, 132, 217, 221 236, 
342, 349, 356; Civil War, 219, 221, 228, 
233, 235, 239, 248; Crittenden plan, 227; 
on Delaware slavery, 363-64; on mob 
action, 247n; political life, 116, 117, 
118s 119, 120 el 241258 1261.27, 128, 
135, 140, 240, 247, 258, 285; travel in 
South, 246 

Bayard, Nicholas, 187 

Bayard, Thomas F., 116, 126, 230, 246, 258, 
350; and Civil War, 299, 235, 242, 355; 
political life, 126, 139, 228, 288, 352, 356 

Bayard Papers, 217n 

Bayonet, 255 

Beans (Bean, Bane), Mary; see Mrs. Mary 
Beans King 

Beauregard, Pierre Gustave, 357 


Beckley, John, 179 
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Bedford, Gunning, Jr., 81, 85 
Beecher, Henry Ward, 292 
Belidor, Bernard, 152n 

Belknap, Waldron Phoenix, Jr., 284 
Bell, Frederick, 11 


Bell, John: election of 1860, 124, 125, 128, 
129, 131, 132, 133, 134, 136, 137, 138, 
139, 140, 223, 235, 236, 258, 352 


Bell, Samuel, 302n 

Bell, Whitfield J., Jr., 99, 284, 379 
Bell and Everett campaign clubs, 357 
Bellah, James W., 185 


The Bellows Mender, by Helen Maria 
Williams, 276 


Bells, 166n 
Ben Hur, 262 


Benjamin Henry Latrobe, by 
Hamlin, 381 


Benjamin, Judah P., 233 

Benson, Nathaniel R., 215 

Benson & Harleys [Hartley’s]: store in 
Wilmington, 170 

Benton, Thomas Hart, 379 


Benzel, Adolph (Adolphus), 49, 70, 75, 
79n; and French and Indian War, 59- 
62; biog. data, 59-65; arms, 64n 


Talbot 


Benzel, Anna Ulrica; see Mrs. Anna 
Ulrica Benzel Sparham 
Benzel, “ Honour”; see Mrs. Anna UI- 


rica Benzel Sparham 


Benzel, Rebecca; see Mrs. Rebecca Tran- 
berg Benzel Killen 


Benzelius, Mrs. Anna Swedberg, 64 
Benzelius, Erich, the Younger, 62, 64 
Berean (periodical), 380 

Beresford, J. P., 180 

Bering Strait, 295 

Berks Co., Pa., 327 

Berry, Adah, 43n 

Bethel, Del., 214 


“Bethel, Broad Creek Hundred, Sussex 
County, Delaware,” by Elizabeth Ann 
Knowles, 187 


“ Betsy Ross,” by Justin G. Turner, 294 

Betting: on land carriages, 161, 161n 

Betts, Edward, 227 

Betts, Harlan, and Hollingsworth, 211, 
212 

Betts, Mahlon, 211 

Betts & Stotsenberg, 212 

Bewley, John H., 118, 118n 

Bible, 281, 282 
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Bible records: Delaware, 174 


Bibliography; Swedish sources for re- 
search in American history, 178 


Bicham, Mary, 43n 

Bigamy, 96 

“A Big Night in Wilmington,” by Doro- 
thy Kilgallen, 187 

“Big Thursday,’ by W. G. Bush, 101 

Biggs, Benjamin T., 127, 139 

Biggs, Effie Thompson, 185 


Biographies: Memoirs of the Most Emi- 
nent. American. Mechanics, 148; A 
Sketch of the Life of Oliver Evans, 148; 
Evans, 148n, 150; Alexander Charles 
Stuart, 101; Reuben Springer, 101 


Biork, Eric, 52, 282 

Bird, Charles du Pont, 253 

Bird, James C., 340 

Birds, 12 

Birnie’s shoes, 220 

Bishop, Dorcas, 74n 

Bishop, Mary (Maria); see Mrs. Mary 
Bishop Springer 

Bishop, Nicholas, 74n 

Black, James, 301, 310, 316, 317 

Black Bird, 300 

Blackbird, Del.: shallops, 326n 

Blackbird Creek, 3, 5, 13 

Blackbird Forest, 15 

Blackbird Hundred, 4 

Black-Eyed Susan, or All in the Downs, 
by Douglas Jerrold, 262, 270 

Blackguard, 242n 

Black Republicans, 130, 131, 218, 233, 351 


“ Black - Republican - Abolition - Disunion 
party,” 369 


Blacksmiths, 151, 177, 323n 
Blaine, Col. Ephraim, 177 
Blair, Montgomery, 360 
Blancke, Harold, 285 
Bleeding, 85 


Bleeker, Sonia (Mrs. 
Zim), 185 


Blizzard of 1888, 15 

Blockade: War of 1812, 209 

The Blocksom Family of Sussex County, 
by George W. Cable, 286 

Blommaert, 289 

Blount, Daniell, 7 

“Blue Boys” (Union soldiers), 344 

Blue Hen’s Chicken, 183 

Blue Rock Land: An Historical Pageant- 


Herbert Spencer 


A) 
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Drama about the Founding of Dela- 
ware, by Robert L. Hilliard, 289 


Board of Trade, Wilmington: 
(1868), 110 


Board of Trustees, Delaware College, 305 
306, 312, 316 PP 


Boatbuilders; see Shipbuilders 


Boats; see Ships and boats and ships by 
name 


Boden, Margaret, 185 

Bogart, John A., 185 

Boggs (Bags), Ezekial, 96 

Bohemia Manor, 95 

Boilermakers, 168, 210, 211 

Bolting cloth manufactory, 323n 
Bombastes Furioso, by W. B. Rhodes, 268 
Bones, 205 

“Bones ” (Boons), Hans, 78n, 79n 

Bonsall family, 189 

Bookkeeping: in American Revolution, 378 


Books, 182; church manuals, 281; Dickin- 
son library, 172; in Delaware settle- 
ment, 281-83; in Historical Society of 
Delaware, 283; rare, 168 


“The Books We Got for Christmas,” by 
Ellen Wilson, 295 


Boone, Daniel, 84, 190 


Boons, Hans; see “ Bones” (Boons), Hans 
Booth family: of New Castle, of Mary- 
land, 265n 


Booth, Edwin, 274 

Booth, James, 311 

Booth, John Wilkes, 274 

Booth, Junius Brutus, 274 

Booth, T. G., 278 

Booth house, 196 

Bora Bora, 90 

Borden, Morton, 285 

Border states, 228, 338; in Civil War, 105, 
218, 223-24, 344; and compensated 
emancipation, 361, 362 

Bornemann, Richard, 185 


Boston, Mass., 109, 308; architects, 194; 
and Brandywine mills, 335; traders, 174, 
175; theater, 274 


Boston Athenaeum, 299n 
Botanists: Peter Kalm, 295 
Botany, 285 

The Bottle, by Tom Taylor, 269n 
Boulton (Bolton), Matthew, 147 
Bounties: Civil War, 358, 360 
Bowie knife, 255 


report 


, 


Boyd, Julian P., 283 

Boyer, William, 312 

Brackenridge, Henry Marie, 383, 384 

Bradford, A. C., 277n 

Bradford, Edward G.. 122, 123, 180, 234 

Bradford, Rebecca, 181 

Bragg, 242n 

Bran, 328 

Brandywine, battle of, 174 

Brandywine Bridge, 96 

Brandywine canal, 327n 

Brandywine Creek, 17, 82, 318n; mills, 20, 
169, 320, 321, 323; power, 29-30, 34; and 
Wilmington, 322, 336 

Brandywine Creek rotas, 55 

Brandywine flour mills, 17-36, 319-36; and 
1804 drawing of, 18; 1791 description, 
27; production, 21, 23, 24, 26, 27, 28, 
30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 321n, 322n, 323n, 325, 
328, 328n; marketing, 31, 322, 327n, 333, 
335n; decline, 35; sources of wheat, 25, 
26, 31, 327; and Wilmington, 34, 323, 
324n; see also Flour and flour industry, 
Mills, West Indies 


Brandywine granite, 23 
Brandywine Hundred, 26, 251, 360 


“The Brandywine Mills: A Chronicle of 
an Industry, 1762-1816,” by Peter C. 
Welsh, 17-36 


Brandywine paper mills, 169 

Brandywine Springs, 242, 302, 350 

Brass foundry, 166n 

Bread and Cheese Island, 67n 

Breckinridge, John Cabell, 119, 235; and 
election of 1860, 123, 124, 125, 126, 127, 
1285 132133.) 135). 137,138, 139; 240, 
303 

Breckinridge and Lane clubs, 229 

“ Breckinridge - Locofoco - Disunion - Peace 
Party,” 370 

Brian, D., 185 

Bricks: houses, 96, 322; New Castle court- 
house, 199, 201, 202, 205 

Bridges, 322; Brandywine, 20, 27, 96; 
Market Street, 20, 20n; and Vandever 
Toll, 20 

Bridgeville, Del., 108 

Brigs, 208; “Nancy,” 331-32, 376, S743 
“ Dophin,” 332; “ Wilmington,” 331, 331n 

Brincklé, William, 86 

Brinton, Amos C., 20n 

Britannia, by William Camden, 59, 59n 


British, 178, 334 
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British-America, 330 

“A British Editor Reports the American 
Revolution, with Curious Side Lights 
on Benjamin Franklin,” by J. Bennett 
Nolan, 178 


“British Preparations for Observing the 
Transit of Venus of 1761,” by Harry 
Woolf, 295 


British West Indies, 329 
Broadkill: shipbuilding, 208 
Bronner, Edwin B., 185 
Broom, Jacob, 320n 
Brotherhood of the Union, 183 
Brown, Chauncey G., 285 
Brown [Broom], Jacob, 28 
Brunberg, Christiern, 67, 69 
Brunholz [Brunnholz], Peter, 76 
Buchanan, James (Pres.), 228 
Buck, C. Douglass, 168 


Buckingham Friends’ Meeting (Bucks Co., 
Pa.), 17n 


Bucks County, Pa., 17, 320 

Budke, George H., 285 

Builder: Daniell Blount, 7 

Bull Run, 337, 338, 339, 340, 357 

Bulletin of Friends Historical Association, 


293 


Bulletin of the American-Swedish Insti- 
tute, 290 


Bulletin of the Archaeological Society of 
Delaware, 184 


Bulletin of the Delaware County Histori- 
cal Society, 291 


Bulletin of the Historical and Philosophi- 
cal Society of Ohio, 101 


Bulletin of the New York Public Library, 
286, 289 


Bullivant, Benjamin, 208, 284 
Bulwer-Lytton, Edward, 273, 276 
Burlesque, 268, 270 

Burletta, 268, 268n 
Burlingame, Roger, 286 
Burnaby, Andrew, 323 
Burnard, F. C., 270 

“ Burning over,” 94 
Burroughs, Betty, 101 

Burton, Benjamin, 361 
Burton, Howard, 168 

Burton, John, 302n 


Burton, William, 109, 223, 229, 235, 236, 
236n, 252-53, 255, 258, 389, 341, 348, 
350, 351, 352, 357, 358, 359, 360 
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Burton, W. E., 264 

Burton and Company, 269 

The Burton Company, 267n 

Bush, George, 27 

Bush, Samuel, 325n 

Bush, W. G., 101 

Business: and Civil War, 337; depression 
of 1861, 366; leather trade, 183; lottery, 
308-10, 310n; Quaker millers,335; Wil- 
mington millers, 322, 325n; history, 
142n, 147 

Butterfield, Robert, 183 


Byrnes, Daniel, 20 


“The Cabinetmaker in America,” by 
John A. H. Sweeney, 294 


Cabinetmakers: Henry Connelly, 294; and 
English design books, 289; Samuel Har- 
lan, Jr., 211; Jesper Justis, 171; John 
Janvier, 294; Henry Weiney (Vining), 
171; John Williams, 65n 

Cable, George W., 286 

Cadwalader Papers, 295 

Caldwell, Alexander, 47 

Caldwell, David, 47 


Caleb Quotem and his Wife! or, Paint, 
Poetry, and Putty, by Henry Lee, 268 


Calendar: change to new style, 72n 


Calendar of Maryland State Papers, No. 4, 
Part 2: The Red Books, 90 


Calendar of Maryland State Papers, No. 4, 
Part 3: The Red Books, 177 


Calico printing, 320, 320n 
Cambridge, Md., 44 
Camden, William, 59, 59n 


Camden, Del., 48, 108, 251, 327n, 337, 338, 
348, 352 


Camden and Amboy Railroad Company, 
173 


Cameron, Simon (Sec. of War), 350, 352, 
357, 359 
Camm, Isabelle, 189 


“The Campaign and Election of 1860,” 
Part I of “The Political History of 
Delaware During the Civil War,” by 
Harold Bell Hancock, 105-40 


Campaign and election of 1860, 105-40, 
222-23, 249 


Campaign and election of 1862, 368-75 
Camp Andrews, 358 

Camp Brandywine, 358 

Camp Wallace, 355 

Campbell, D. C., 225, 225n 
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Canada, 51, 97; and Delaware Civil War 
refugees, 345 

Canal barge, 99 

Canals, 35, 142, 157n, 164, 322: Chesa- 
peake and Delaware Canal, 14, 33, 99- 
100, 107-8, 110, 210, 242, 381-82; “ Peach 
House Ditch,” 15; proposed, 163, 163n, 
327n; Rehoboth and Cape Charles 
oe and Transportation Company, 


Canary Creek, 93 

Canary Islands, 332 

Canbys, 321 

Canby, James, 34 

Canby, Oliver, 17, 322, 323, 324, 331, 334 

Canby, Samuel, 22, 327, 333 

Canby, Thomas, 17n, 331 

Canby, William, 222, 228, 232, 365 

Cane, Thomas, Sr., 43n 

Cannon, 254, 354 

Cannon, William, 128, 360, 369, 371, 373- 
74, 374n 

Cannon, Wilson L., 362 

“ Canns ” (cups), 172 

Canoes, 5, 207 

Cantwell, Edmund, 5 

Cantwell’s Bridge, Del., 294, 313, 327n; 
see also Odessa 

Cape Francois, 334 

Cape Henlopen: lighthouse, 180 

Cape Island (Cape May), 180 

Cape May, 114, 173, 180, 293, 376, 377 

Cape May County Historical Society, 180 

“Captain Crosstree Is His Name” (song), 
270 

Carbines, 350, 354 

Carey, Mathew, 182 

Caroline County, Md., 40, 43n, 44, 47, 48 

Carpenter, Ralph E., Jr., 185 

Carpenters, 323n; Benjamin Ogle, 236 

Carpenters’ Hall, Philadelphia, 63 

Carr, Sir Robert, 175 

Carriage manufacturing, 110, 366 

Carroll, Kenneth L., 37-48, 379 

Cartridge box, 385 

Cass, Lewis, 288 

Cassville (Georgia) Standard, 248n 

Cast and wrought iron, 166n, 167n 

Catechism, tr. by Campanius, 282 

Catenamon Pond, 186 

Catholic Church, 113, 128; in Civil War, 
244 


Cattail industry, 14-15 
Causey, Ann, 43n 

Cavalry, 354, 359, 365 
Cecil County, Md., 96 


“ Cecil County in 1749,” by Joshua Hemp- 
stead, 96 


Cedar, 9 

Cedar Creek, 3-16 

Cedar Creek Hundred (Del.), 255 

Cedar shingles, 7 

Cedar (Cypory, Sypory) Swamp, 3-16 

“Cedar Swamp and the Lost Cedar 
Creek,” by C. A. Weslager, 3-16 


Celanese Corporation of America, The 
Founders and the Early Years, by 
Harold Blancke, 285 


Census: of 1880, 213; of Delaware Swedish 
congregations, 54-55, 170, 171 

Center Square, Philadelphia, 160n, 161n 

Centerville, Del., 138, 345 

Central America: and Del. shipbuilding, 
216 

Central Presbyterian Church (Wilming- 
ton), 244, 345 

Centre (Concord), Md., 46 

“A Century of Industry in Pennsylvania,” 
by S. K. Stevens, 182 


Chadds Ford, Pa., 179 
Chalkley, Thomas, 322 
Chambers, William Nisbet, 379 
“Champion ” (ship), 185 
Chandlee, Benjamin, 92, 150, 153, 153n 
Chandlee, J., 96 

Chapin, Bradley, 177 

Chaplain (1776-80), 290 
Charcoal, 159n 

Charles II (England), 271 
Charles XI (Sweden) , 282 
Charles XII (Sweden), 282 
Charles, Elisha, 47 

Charles, Joseph, 179, 379 
Charles, Levi, 47 

Charles, Levin, 47 

Charles, Michael, 47 

Charles, William, 47 

Charles Cross Roads, 183 


Charles the Second: The Merry Monarch, 
by John Howard Payne, 270, 271-72 


Charleston, S. C., 27; and Brandywine 
mills, 334; Charleston convention, 119, 
135, 226 

“Chart of Delaware Bay &c.,” 382 
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Chase, Salmon P., 233 
Chase, Samuel, 81-82 
Chatham, Benjamin F., 181 
“Cheap John,” 222 
Chemical fiber industry, 285 


Chemicals for American Progress, by Fred 
J. Emmerich, 288 


Chesapeake and Delaware bays: 1859 
chart, 182 


Chesapeake and Delaware Canal; see 
Canals 


Chesapeake Bay, 110, 210, 253, 342, 343, 
344 


Chesapeake City, 99 

Chester, Pa., 213 

Chester County, Pa., 92, 321, 327, 327n 
Chestertown, Md., 247 

Childs (Lithographer), 294 

China: pitchers, 86 

China trade, 186 

Chipman, Paris, 47 

Chipp, Matthew, 264, 264n, 269, 269n 


Chipp and Company, 267n, 268, 269, 271, 
274, 277 


Chocolate; see Foods 

Christ Church (Phila.), 57n, 76n 

Christeen Creek; see Christina River 

Christensen, Erwin C., 185 

Christiana, Del., 81 

Christiana Bridge, Del., 290 

Christiana Creek; see Christina River 

Christiana Hundred, 26, 320n, 360 

Christian Loyalists, 258 

“ Christianna ” (Brig), 334 

Christian Repository, 380 

Christie, John W., 95, 168, 169 

Christina, Del., 53, 282, 283 

Christina River, 19, 96, 184, 216, 320, 322, 
324, 326, 336 

Christina Swedish Church, 50, 51, 55, 57, 
59, 282 

Christ's Bloody Offering for the Sins of 
the World, 282, 283 

Church, Samuel, 95 

Churches: Central Presbyterian (Wilm.), 
244, 345; Christ Church (Phila.), 57n, 
76n; Christina, 50, 51, 55, 57, 59; 
Church of England, 38, 44; Church of 
Sweden, 49, 50; and Civil War politics, 
344-48; Crane Hook, 94, 95, 172, 173, 
281, 283; Episcopal (Dover), 345; 
financed by lotteries, 300; Friendship 
Methodist, 9; Glasgow Presbyterian, 


Cleneay, 


346; Gloria Dei (Wicaco) (Phila.) , 70n, 
74n, 79n; Immanuel Church (New Cas- 
tle), 194, 198, 302n; Lower Brandywine 
Presbyterian, 345; Methodist (Milford), 
347; Nicholite meeting houses, 44; Old 
Drawyers’ Presbyterian, 95, 171-72; Old 
Swedes (Holy Trinity), 49-80, 101, 170, 
173, 207, 281, 282, 380; Park Head, 384; 
Penns Neck, 50-51; Presbyterian (Dover), 
346; Raccoon, 50, 51; ruined in New 
Castle, 284; St. Anne’s (Middletown), 
189; St. John’s, 289; St. Michael’s and 
Zion (Phila.), 69n; Second Baptist 
(Wilm.), 347; Vallandigham’s, 338; Wi- 
caco, 50; see also individual sects, names 
of churches 


Church of England, 38, 44 

Church of Sweden, 49, 50 

Circus, 114, 383 

City Council of Wilmington, 243 

“ Civil Liberties and Jewish Tradition, in 


Early America,’ by Richard B. Morris, 
291 


Civil War, 114, 220, 228, 241, 273, 367; 


battles, 183, 339; churches, 113, 344; 
and Delaware, 100, 105-40, 183, 223, 
230, 239, 241, 244-45, 250, 261, 337- 
75; Delaware politics, 105-40, 217-61, 
337-75; economy, 110, 181, 213; national 
convention to avoid, 217, 219, 221, 225, 
249, 252; prisoners, 184, 288, 364; re- 
cruiting in Delaware, 239, 344, 358, 359, 
370-71; theater before, 262-80; theater 
after, 276; see also Militia, Secession 
and secessionists, Wilmington 


Claesson (the widow), 67, 68, 69, 71, 72, 
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Claesson, Johan, 76 

Claesson, Maria, 76 

Claesson, Mrs. Wallborg, 70 

Clark, John L., 309 

Clark, William Bell, 185 

Claus, Henry T., 91 

Clayton, John M., 285 

Clayton, Joshua, 97 

Clayton (Del.) Home Guards, 349 

Cleany (the widow); see Mrs. Mary 


Thompson Cleneay 


Cleneay (Cleany, Cleanney), Hannah, 72n, 


Ue tess. 1h, Ue, ihe: 


Cleneay, Mrs. Maria springer, 72n, 74n 
Cleneay, Mary; see Mrs. Mary Cleneay 


Hall 


Cleneay (Cleany), Mrs. Mary Thompson, 


Toul 2) dois Lo Om OU 
Rebecca; see Mrs. 
Cleneay Robinson Justis 


Rebecca 
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Cleneay, William, 72n, 74n 

Clergymen; see Ministers, individual list- 
ings 

Clicson, 282 

Clifford, Thomas, 76n 

Climate: studies by Nicholas Collin, 285 

Cling (Kling), George, 71, 71n 


Cling, Susannah; see Mrs. Susannah Cling 
Stamcast 

Clockmakers, 92, 93; Benjamin Chandlee, 
92, 150, 153, 153n; J. Chandlee, 96; 
directory of Penn., 92; Benjamin Ferris, 
92; Nicholas Le Huray, 93; Nicholas 
Le Huray, Jr., 93; George Jackson, Jr., 
92-93; Henry J. Pepper, 93; Robert 
Shearman, 93 


Clocks, 172 
Clopton, David, 225 


Cloth factories, 166, 166n, 366-67; see also 
Textiles and textile industry 


Clothing, 113, 114, 177; breeches, 
overalls, 177 


Clymer, George, 182 

Coal, 142, 159, 159n 

Coasters, 214, 323n, 325 

Cobbett, William, 26n, 91 

Cochran, John P., 352 

Cochran, Robert A., 362 

Cochrane, Robert, 64 

“ Codorus”’ (ship), 211 

Coffee; see Foods 

Coins, 205, 367 

Coit, Solomon, 96 

Colchester, 96 

Coleman, J. Winston, Jr., 98 

Coleman, William, 286 

“Collecting for a Biography of David 
Davis,” by Willard L. King, 187 

Collections: flintlock pistols and rifles, 84, 
85; Gilpin paper, 170; James L. Wood 
Collection of Oliver Evans’ Papers, 
161m; medical instruments, 85; news- 
papers, 170; powder horns, 85; A. C. 
Stuart paintings, 101 

College of Philadelphia, 56 

Colleges and universities; see Universities 
and Colleges 

Colliers, 385 

Collin, Nicholas, 181, 284 

Collins, Capt., 350 

Collins’ Beach, 14 

Colman, George, the Younger, 268, 273, 
274 


177; 
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“Colonel Henry M. McComb, Mississippi 
Railroad Adventurer,” by John F. 
Stover, 183-84 

Colonists from Scotland: Emigration to 
North America, 1707-1783, by Ian 
Charles Cargill Graham, 288 

Colt revolvers, 255 

Columbia, Pa., 162n 

Columbian Press, 182 

“Columbian ” steam engine, 162n 

Comedies, 263, 268, 270, 271 

Comegys, Benjamin B., 181 

Comegys, Joseph P., 122, 124n, 131, 132, 
133, 137, 138, 140, 217, 368 

“The Coming of the War,’ Part II of 
“The Political History of Delaware 
During the Civil War,’ by Harold Bell 
Hancock, 217-61 

“Commerce ” (ship), 97 

Commerce: American, 22, 23, 150; Ba- 
yard’s defense, 285; Baltimore, 155n; 
Delaware, rural, 114; ocean, 209, 330; 
Wilmington, 25, 323, 524, 328 

Committee of Congress, 98 

Committee of Safety, 376, 377 

Common law, 285 

Commonwealth; see Newspapers 

“Communicant Records, 1713-56, Holy 
Trinity (Old Swedes) Church, Part VI, 
1749-56,” by C. B. and R. L. Springer, 
49-80 

Communicants, 171, 207; in 1749, 65-66; 
in 1750, 67; in 1751, 68-70; in 1752, 70- 
72; in 1753, 72-73; in 1754, 73-75; in 
1755, 75-77; in 1756, 77-80 

Communicants of the German Following, 
71 

Compensated emancipation, 100, 337, 360, 
361, 362, 363, 364 

Composers; see Charles 
Tatnall 


Compromise of 1850, 131 
Concord, Md., 46 
Condon, Garret, 176 
Cone, Jonathan, 173 
Conestoga wagons, 327 


Confederacy, the, 100, 127, 2:7, 220, 233, 
337-72; army of, 105, 241n, 341, 342; 
and Delaware, 105, 224, 225, 246, 248, 
249, 253, 257, 338, 339, 342, 343, 344, 
352, 355; smuggling, 337, 343; see also 
the South 


Congressional Library, 213 
Voting Independence: 


Grobe, Harry 


“ Congress The 
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Trumbull and Pine-Savage Paintings,” 
By James M. Mulcahy, 98 


Connelly, Henry, 294 


Conner, William H., 90, 263, 263n, 264n, 
265n, 269 


Conoy-Indians, 190 

Consistory, Church of Sweden, 49, 50 

Constitutional Union Club, 138 

Constitutional Union Party, 249, 370; and 
1860 election, 115, 121, 122, 123, 124, 
125, 128, 130-31, 132; 133, 137, 138, 140; 
campaign of 1862, 367; in Civil War, 
358-59; to Union convention, 225-26 

Constitution Day (Del.), 283 

Continental Army, 178, 378 

Continental Congress, 87, 209, 383 

Contracts: Civil War, 365; Jane Liston, 7 

Conveyor, 143, 144, 155n 

Conway, Robert, 176, 385 

Conwell, Joseph A., 220n 

Conwell, T. C., 208, 208n 

Cook, Fred J., 286 

Cooper, Thomas, 28 

Coopers, 323n 

Cope, Thomas D., 379-80 

Cope, Thomas P., 31, 3ln 

Copperheads, 338, 339 

Copyright law, 265, 278-79 

Coram, Robert, 79n 

Coram, William, 97 

Corbit family, 189 

Corbit House, 189, 294 


“The Corbit House at Odessa, Delaware,” 
by John A. H. Sweeney, 294 


“Corbit House in Odessa, Delaware,” by 
J. A. H. Sweeney, 189 


Corn and corn meal, 109, 328, 333 
Cornelius, Annetje, 94 
Corwin, Thomas, 124 


Cotton and cotton industry, 110, 142, 143, 
169, 170, 222, 320, 320n, 323n, 333 

Cotton states; see the South 

Counterfeiters, 176-77, 385; see also indi- 
vidual listings 

Counterfeiting in Colonial America, by 
Kenneth Scott, 385 


“Counterfeiting in Colonial Maryland,” 
by Kenneth Scott, 385 


Counterfeiting in Colonial Pennsylvania, 
by Kenneth Scott, 176 


Count of Monte Cristo, 262 
County meetings, 128, 129, 257, 368, 369 
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County Treasurer, New Castle: 1765 ac- 
counts, 198 


A Course of Experimental Philosophy, by 
Jean Desaguliers, 152n 


Courthouse of New Castle, 91; see New 
Castle Courthouse 


Court of General Quarter Sessions of the 
Peace, 25 


“Court of St. Abe,” 234 


Courts: circuit, 289; Dutch, 174; federal 
system, 88; Jefferson County Circuit 
Court, Mississippi Territory, 87; pro- 
vincial court of Maryland, 284; and 
territorial courts, 88 


Covey, Noble, 437 

The Cowell Company, 263, 264, 265, 267n, 
277 

Cramp, Charles, 215 

Cramp’s Shipyard, 213 

Cranberries, 12 


Crane Hook on the Delaware 1677-1699, 
Early Swedish Lutheran Church and 
Community, by Jeannette Eckman, 172, 
283 


Crane Hook Swedish Church, 94, 95, 172, 
173, 281, 283 


Craven, Wesley Frank, 286 
Cresswell, Nicholas, 21 
de Crévecoeur, St. Jean, 24 


The Critical Years: The Reconstitution 
of the Anglican Church in the United 
States of America, 1780-1789, by Clara 
O. Loveland, 383 


Crittenden compromise, 219, 219n, 225, 
227, 227n, 231, 249, 256 

Crosby, Enoch, 86 

Cross Keys Tavern (Wilm.), 263 

Crowninshield, Mrs. F. B., 194 

Crown Point, N.Y., 63 

Crozier, Emmet, 183 

Cruikshank, George, 269n 

Cullen, Virginia, 286 


“The Culture of Early Pennsylvania,” 
by Frederick B. Tolles, 386 


Cumberland Chronicle, 1776-79, ed. by 
J. Bennett Nolan, 178 


Cuming, Fortesque, 32 

Cuming, J., 34 

Cummins, George, 128 

Cunningham, Noble E., Jr., 179, 286 
Currency: counterfeiting, 176, 385 
Currie, William, 85 

Curtin, Andrew Gregg, 359 
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Curtis, Ann, 291 
Curtis, Jehu, 291 
Curtis, John, 291 


Custom Houses, 132; Lewes, 254; New 
Castle, 284 


“Customhouse Squad,” 116, 128 
Customs: Delaware, 101 
Customs inspector: Seaford, 341 
“ Cynanche trachealis,” 85 
Cypress Branch, 186 


Cypress Swamp (Cyporus), 5n; see also 
Cedar Swamp 


Dagworthy, John, 90 
Dairying, 109 

Damon and Pythias, 276 
Danby, J. Kenneth, 168 
Dan Rice Circus, 383 


“Dan Rice, Circus Man,” by John C. 
Kunzog, 383 


Darley, F. O. C., 186, 190 
Daskam, Faith Stock, 186 
Daugherty, James, 286 

Daughters of Colonial Wars, 193n 


Daughters of the American Revolution 
Magazine; see Periodicals 


Daughters of the American Revolution of 
Delaware, 93 


Dauphin County, Pa., 327 

David, Mary, 15 

Davies, Capt., 333 

Davis, David, 289 

Davis, Henry Winter, 350 

Davis, Jefferson, 245, 339, 340, 349 

Dawes brothers, 334 

Dawes, Rumford, 320n, 325n 

Dawson, Elisha, 48 

Dawson, Robert, 28 

Dawson, William, 42, 43, 44 

“ Day of Infamy [Attack on Pearl Harbor, 
1941],” by Walter Lord, 290 

Deane, Silas, 20-21, 323n, 325n 

Death penalty, 176-77 

Deaths: St. Peter’s, Lewes, 174 


“Deaths in the Skippack Region,” by 
Mrs. F. Spencer Roach, 189 


Declaration of Independence, 244, 377, 
383 

Deep River, North Carolina, 47 

Defoss (deFoss) family, 66n 

Defoss, Anna, 66n 


Defoss, Christian, 66n 

Defoss, Elizabeth, 66n 

Defoss, Hance, 66n 

Defoss, Helena, 66n 

Defoss, Ingeborg, 66n 

Defoss, Johannes, 66n 

Defoss, Margareta, 66n 

Defoss, Mathias Mathiasson 
Mathiasson, Smith), 66n 

Defoss, Sarah, 66n 

De Haven’s long room, 269 

Delaware, 38, 145, 172, 183, 316; archae- 
ology, 184; architecture (1749), 96; 
American Revolution, 90, 97, 177-78, 
285; Civil War, 100, 105-40, 217, 219, 
220, 223, 224, 225, 227-33, 228, 229-30, 
233-55, 239, 245, 246, 249, 253, 260-61, 
337, 348, 344, 350-51, 354, 359-60, 367; 
election of 1860, 130, 139-40; economy, 
181, 292, 321; geographical position, 
105, 218, 221, 342; and Elias Hicks, 
381; history, 295; lotteries, 305, 308, 
316; Masons, 288-89; migration to Pa. 
and Md., 106; National Guard, 90, 384; 
place names, 287; politics, 111, 117, 119, 
174, 217-61, 337-75; public school sys- 
tem, 302-3; roads, 174; and Scots, 288; 
shipbuilding, 168, 207-216, 209, 214; 
slavery, 363-64; state flower, 287; state 
seal, 174, 209, 216; theatre, 276; weather, 
184; wills, 174; World War II, 90; see 
also Churches, Delaware Assembly, 
Delaware House of Representatives, 
Delaware Indians, Delaware Legislature, 
Delaware Senate 

“Delaware” (ship), 180 

“Delaware” (unfinished ship), 209, 209n 

“ Delaware,’ by James W. Bellah, 185 

Delaware, A Guide to the First State, by 
Jeannette Eckman, 91 

Delawarean; see Newspapers 


Delaware and Chesapeake Canal; see 
Chesapeake and Delaware Canal 


Delaware Assembly, 25, 196, 200, 201, 223, 
225, 259, 300, 301, 302n, 305, 305n, 307, 
308, 309, 362 


Delaware basin, 293 
Delaware Bay, 9, 294 
Delaware capes, 97 


The Delawere Citizen, by Cy Liberman 
and J. M. Rosbrow, 188 


Delaware City, 110, 210, 230 
Delaware Club, 91 


Delaware College, 112, 299n, 305n, 352; 
lotteries, 299-317; see also Newark Acad- 


(Mathias 
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emy, Newark College, University of 
Delaware 


“The Delaware College Lotteries, 1818- 
1845,” by Jane N. Garrett, 299-318 


Delaware Colonization Society, 303 
Delaware Courant; see Newspapers 
Delaware Courier (imaginary), 184 


Delaware Folklore Bulletin; see Periodi- 
cals. 


Delaware Folklore Society, 11, 91 
Delaware Forest Facts, 186 
Delaware Gazette; see Newspapers 


Delaware Gazette and General Advertiser, 
82 


Delaware Guards, 229, 235, 242, 355, 356n 


Delaware Historical Society; see Historical 
Society of Delaware 


Delaware History; see Periodicals 
Delaware House of Representatives, 118n, 

223, 229, 355, 362, 364, 369, 374 
Delaware Indians, 94, 184, 185 


Delaware Indians: Some Eastern Fisher- 
men and Farmers, by Sonia Bleeker, 185 


“The Delaware Indians: Their Gods, 
Their Religious Ceremonies,” by C. A. 
Weslager, 184 


Delaware Inquirer; see Newspapers 

Delaware Journal; see Newspapers 

Delaware legislature, 100, 153n, 224, 227, 
323n, 361; and lotteries, 300, 309 

Delaware Loyalists, 294 

Delaware-Maryland border, 37 

Delaware Military Academy, 229 

Delaware militia; see Militia 

Delaware Notes; see Periodicals 

Delaware Patriot, 170 


“The Delaware Physician of 1800,” by 
John A. Munroe, 97 


Delaware Railroad, 110, 111, 342, 343 

Delaware Republican; see Newspapers 

Delaware River, 3, opp. 3, 4, 5, 9, 19, 
83, 96, 160, 174, 175, 210, 214, 230, 242, 


281, 294, 295, 319, 320, 324, 326, 327n, 
333, 334, 336, 376, 383 


Delaware River Memorial Bridge, 91 


Delaware River Valley; 
Valley 


Delaware Senate, 118n, 362, 374 


Delaware’s Role in World War II, 1940- 
1946, by William H. Conner, 90 


Delaware State Bible Society, 303 


“Delaware State Finance: The Post-War 
Record,” by Herbert E. Newman, 292 


see Delaware 
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Delaware State Medical Journal, 97 

Delaware State Museum, 172 

Delaware Statesman (Wilm.); see News- 
papers 

“Delaware State Tree,” by William S. 
Taber and William H. Amos, 294 


Delaware Stays in the Union, by John S. 
Spruance, 100 


Delaware Swedish Colonial Society, 173, 
283 


Delaware Valley, 184, 283, 285 

Delegates: 1860 Del. election, 115, 117-18, 
120, 124, 128 

Delmarva peninsula, 42, 46,.109, 168, 359 

Democratic conventions: 1860 election, 


119, 120 
Democratic party: campaign of 1860 in 
Delsey LOOMs101 1b) 116, eas 


122, 125,126). 12727128; 7129,9134, 139, 
140, 375; campaign of 1862, 368, 369- 
70, 372-73, 373-74; and compensated 
emancipation, 361, 363; in Civil War 
Del., 222-23, 225-26, 229, 236, 249, 251, 
255, 257, 258, 259, 337, 338, 339, 344, 
348, 350-51, 356, 357, 359; Wilmington 
municipal election, 133; Wilmington 
millers, 322 


Democratic-Republican party, 82, 87, 179, 
285 


Denominations: Methodists, 344, 345, 348; 
Episcopalians, 344-45, 347, 348; Presby- 
terians, 344, 345-47, 348; Baptists, 344; 
347; Quakers, 347 


Denny, William, 386 
Depressions, 181, 366 


Derickson (Didricsson), Catharina; see 
Mrs. Catharina Derickson Robinson 
Lynam 


De Ring, Hance, 284 

De Ring, Mathias, 284 

Derrickson, Robert, 6, 6n 

Derrickson, Robert (elder) , 6, 6n 

Desaguliers, Jean, 152n 

“Descendants of James Smith of York, 
Pennsylvania, A Signer of the Declara- 


tion of Independence,” by Robert M. 
Torrence, 294 


Descender, 143, 144 
Desertion: Civil War, 236 
deValinger, Leon, Jr., 90, 168 


“The Devil in Delaware; A Study of 
Theatre in New Castle County before 
1900,” by Jack Neeson, 262n 


de Vos, Walraven Jansen, 78n, 79n 
De Vries, David Pietersen, 93, 289 
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De Warville, Jacques Pierre Brissot, 169 

Dewson, John H., S. T. L., 380 

Diaries, 220; Dr. Benjamin Bullivant, 284; 
Samuel Canby, 327; William Canby, 
222, 228, 365; Thomas P. Cope, 322n; 
Anna M. Ferris, 217, 226, 232, 237, 241, 
365; Benjamin Mifflin, 174; millowners’, 
320; New Castle County farmer, 228; 
Sussex County, 222 


“ Dibdin’s Naval Airs,” 270 
Dickerson, James S., 347 
oe Se Henry (Judge), 100, 224, 224n, 


Dickinson, John, 59n, 88, 89, 91, 172, 177, 
179, 189, 209, 286, 287, 386 


Dickinson, Maria; see Mrs. Maria Dickin- 
son Logan 


“Dickinson and the Quakers,” by Fred- 
erick Tolles, 86 


Dickson, Harold E., 380 

Diction and usage: “servant,” 175 

Didricsson, Catharina; see Mrs. Catharina 
Derickson Robinson Lynam 

Dillman, George, 71 

Dillman, Margreta, 71 

The Discovery, Settlement and Present 
State of Kentucke, by John Filson, 84 

Diseases: “ Cynanche trachealis,” 85; dys- 
entery, 85; malaria, 85; smallpox, 85; 
tuberculosis, 85; typhoid fever, 343; 
yellow fever, 83, 97, 156, 156n, 160n, 
181, 185, 186, 334 

Dissection, 97 

District of Columbia, 219n, 363 

Disunionists, 218, 259; see also Secession 
and secessionists 

“A Divided House,” Part III of “The 
Political History of Delaware during the 
Civil War,’ by Harold Bell Hancock, 
336-74 

Divorce, 94 

Dix, John A. (Gen.), 355 

Dixie, 351 

Dixon, Jeremiah, 295 

Dobbs Ferry, 285 

“The Dobbs Ferry Block House and the 
Water Guard,” by George H. Budke, 285 

Docks, 160, 160n 

Doctors; see Physicians 

Documents Tending to Prove the Su- 
perior Advantages of Rail-Ways over 
Canal Navigation, by John Stevens, 
163n 

Dolan, Paul, 287 


Doll, Eugene E., 173 

Dollhouse, 289 

“Dolphin” (brig), 76n, 331-32 

Domestic work: Negro participation, 106 

Donaldson, William, 165n 

Donoho, William, 300 

Doors, 213 

Dorchester Co., Md., 43n, 344 

Dorey, Peter Victor, 334n 

Dorman, Charles, 168 

Douglas, Stephen A., 116, 119, 120; elec- 
tion of 1860, 117, 125, 126, 127, 128, 132, 
133, 134, 135, 137, 138, 139, 223; cam- 
paign of 1862, 368, 373 

Douglass, Frederick, 186 

Douglass, John, 96 

Douglass, Joshua, 96 

Douglass, Peter, 96 

Douglass, William, 96 

Dover, Del., 37, 105n, 108, 283; campaign 
of 1860, 124, 130, 131, 133; and Civil 
War, 230, 249, 251, 252, 253, 257, 258n, 
341, 342, 344, 347, 355, 356, 357, 361; 
shops, 378;transportation, 110 

“Dover and New Castle, Delaware,’ in 
Antiques, 186 

Downing, Joseph, 301 

Draft: Civil War, 359, 360, 370, 371 

Drama, 273; classic, 263, 276; domestic, 
278; farces, 263, 264, 271, 272, 276; his- 
torical, 276; melodrama, 263, 273, 291; 
moral interest, 272; romantic, 276; 
Wilmington pre-Civil War, 262-80; see 
also Plays, Comedies, Theatre, Trage- 
dies 

Draper, Lyman C., 84 

“Draught of the Circular Line about 
New Castle,” 384 

Drawbridge (Phila.), 170 

Drawing books, 182 

Drill, 143, 144 

Drinking, 258 

The Drunkard, 262, 277 

The Drunkard or The Fallen Saved, by 
W. H. Smith, 278 

The Drunkard’s Fate, or Fifteen Years of 
a Drunkard’s Life, 269 

The Drunkard’s Progress, 269n 

Duck Creek, 3, opp. 3, 4, 5, 178, 327 

Duck Creek Hundred, 560 

Duck Creek Meeting, 69n 

Duel, 357 

Duff, Thomas, 85 
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Dugout canoe, 344 
Duke de Lauzun, 178 
Duke of York, 93, 384 


“Duke of York Patents on Pilottown 
Road,” by David Marine, 93 

Dulany, Walter, 383 

The Dulanys of Maryland; A Biographi- 
cal Study of Daniel Dulany, the Elder 
(1685-1753) and Daniel Dulany, the 
Younger (1722-1797), by Aubrey C. 
Land, 383 


Dumigan, David H., 186 
Dunkards, 45 

Dunlap, A. R., 186, 287 
Dunlap, William, 32, 265, 266 
Du Pont, 19 


Du Pont family, 114, 242n, 253, 320, 325n, 
340, 350 


du Pont, Charles I., 239, 243, 251, 362 
du Pont, Mrs. Charles I., 249, 250 


du Pont, Eleuthére Irénée, 35, 82, 111, 
186, 287 


du Pont, Henry, 111, 132, 168, 169, 185, 
240, 242, 260, 348-49, 350, 351, 353, 355, 
356, 365, 386 


du Pont, Lamotte, 365 
du Pont, Pierre S., III, 168 


du Pont, Samuel Francis, 128, 132, 133, 
220, 235, 247, 350 


du Pont, Mrs. S. F., 340 
du Pont, Mrs. Sophie, 356 
du Pont, Victor, 31, 89, 320n 


Du Pont Company, 111, 132, 242, 285, 288, 
289, 366 


du Pont de Nemours, Pierre, 186 
Du Pont Hagley Yards, 173 

Du Pont Magazine, 184, 289, 291 
Durang, Charles, 86, 263n, 264, 271 
Durang, John, 86, 263n 


Durang and Jefferson (acting co.), 264, 
267n, 268, 274, 275 


Durang, Ormsby, and Gallagher, 86 


Dutch, 175, 205; on Delaware, 93, 94, 95, 
174, 185, 290, 293, 295, 382, 383 


Dutch and Swedish Place-Names in Dela- 
ware, by A. R. Dunlap, 287 


Dutch house (New Castle), 194 
Dutch language, 94, 95, 287 
Dutch West Indies, 329 


“The Duties of Christian Subjects tc 
their Sovereign,” 57 


Duveen, Denis I., 186, 287 
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Dyes, 289 
Dysentery, 85 


Eagle, wooden, 168 


“Earliest Counterfeiting in New Jersey,” 
by Kenneth Scott, 385 


Early American Wood Carving, by Erwin 
C. Christensen, 185 


“Early Political Handbills in the United 
States,’ by Noble E. Cunningham, Jr., 
286 


“An Early Steamboat Plan of John 
Fitch,” by Frank D. Prager, 98 


Eastburn, Walter N., 287 

Eastern Shore of Chesapeake, 178 

Eastern Shore of Maryland, 38, 44, 112 

East Indian Service, 180 

Easton, Md., 46n 

Easton, Pa., mills, 330 

Ebberman, Jacob, 176, 385 

Ebeling, Christopher, 30 

Eckard’s drug store, 269n 

Eckhardt, George H., 92, 93 

Eckman, Jeannette, 6n, 91, 172, 196, 283 

Economy, 87; American, 142, 181, 182, 
222, 299-300, 308-9, 319, 366; rural Dela- 
ware Valley (1770), 285; seafaring and 


trading, 333; Wilmington and Phila- 
delphia (1860), 107 


Edinburgh theatre, 276 


Education: and compens ited emancipa- 
tion, 361; Delaware, 107, 108, 112, 322; 
of Negroes, 106 


Edward IV (England), 276 

Edwards, Jonathan, 39 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company, 
182 


Election funds, 139 
Election procedure: Delaware (1860), 115 


Elections: of 1860, 105-140, 217, 353; of 


1862, 368-75; see also political parties by 
name 


Electors, 121, 126, 130, 131, 132, 139n, 179 
Eleutherian Mills, 82, 168 


Eleutherian Mills-Hagley Foundation, 82, 
142n, 184, 291 


“Eleutherian Mills-Hagley Foundation,” 
by Joseph P. Monigle, 184 


Elevator, 143-44, 143n, 152n-153n 


Elias Hicks, Quaker Liberal, by Bliss For- 
bush, 380 


Elisha, Patrick N. I. [Oliver Evans], 143n 
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Elisha Kent Kane and the Seafaring 
Frontier, by Jeanette Mirsky, 188 


Ellicotts, 35, 155n, 167n 

Ellicott, Elias, 154n, 167n 

Ellicott, George, 154n, 167n 

Ellicott, John, 150, 154n, 167n 

Ellicott, John, Jr. (Ellicot), 163, 163n 
Ellicott, Jonathan, 154, 154n, 155n, 167n 
Ellicott City, Md., 35 


Ellicott’s Mills, 35, 35n, 154n, 155n, 167, 
167n 


Ellitt, Christopher, opp. 3, 4, 11 

Emancipation, compensated; see Compen- 
sated emancipation 

Emancipation Proclamation, 365-66 

Embargo (1812), 209 

Emmerich, Fred J., 288 

Employment, 169 

The Emporium of Arts and Sciences, 150 


Engine builders, 212; see also Oliver 
Evans, Charles Taylor 

Engineering, 142, 143, 146, 147 

Engineers: list of early steam engineers, 
148n; sources of inspiration, 152n; see 
also Oliver Evans, Robert Fulton, 
Benjamin Henry Latrobe, John Stevens, 
Charles Taylor, James Watt 

Engines (steam), 158, 1587, 212 

England, 48, 142, 156, 156n, 176, 210, 343 

England, William, 347 

English: colonies, 208, 288; in Delaware, 
106, 293; furniture, 172; lotteries, 299n, 
300n; mills, 158n; traders, 175 


English Customs Office, 288 
English language: in Swedish America, 
170 


Enlistments: Delaware, 244, 357, 360; Del. 
men in Confederate Army, 340 


Episcopal Church, 113, 244, 302n, 344-45, 
347 


Ernest, John R., 286 

Espionage, 337 

Esso Standard Oil Company in Delaware, 
Maryland and the District of Colum- 
bia, 186 

Estuarine Bulletin, 184, 294 

Ethnology: Delaware Indians, 295 


Europe: and American flour, 330, 334; 
lotteries, 314; pleasure travel to, 114 


Evangelists: George Whitefield, 95 
Evans, Ann, 158” 

Evans, Cadwallader, 146n, 158n 
Evans, Charles, 143 


Evans, Elizabeth, 158n 

Evans, George, 158n, 166n 

Evans, John, 82, 316 

Evans, Joseph, 143, 145 

Evans, Oliver, 19, 27, 92, 98, 326; bio- 
graphical data, 142-53, 158-64 passim; 
inventions, 82, 83, 84, 143, 144-45, 146, 
150, 156n, 158, 160, 160n, 163n, 164, 

* 165n, 167n, 182, 328; publications and 
papers, 83, 146n, 149, 150, 161n, 162n 

Evans, Oliver, Jr., 158n 

Evans, Rachel, 158n 


eee Mrs. Sarah Tomlinson, 143, 158n, 
18 


Evans, Sarah (daughter), 158n 

Evans, Theophilus, 82 

Everett, Edward, 124, 138 

“The Excavation of a Colonial Log Cabin 
Near Wilmington, Delaware,” by C. A. 
Weslager, 190 

“Ye Exchange”: Van Brugh’s land, 11 

Exhibits: Oliver Evans’ works, 82; flint- 
lock rifles and pistols, 84; raaritime, 
168; Washington, 86 

“Experiences on the Nanticoke,” by Car- 
mel Moore, 286 

Explosion: Brandywine Mills, 289 

Exports: flax, 334; cornmeal, 328; flour, 
323, 328, 329, 331, 334, 335; lumber, 329; 
milling centers, 330 

Express agents: and smuggling, 342 


Fabian’s Island, 11 

Fabritius, Jacobus, 94-95 

Factories: depression, 1861, 366; legisla- 
tion, 307 

“The Failure of the ‘Holy Experiment’ 
in Pennsylvania, 1684-1699,” by Edwin 
B. Bronner, 185 

Fair Hill, 178-79 

Famous Lighthouses of America, by Ed- 
ward Rowe Snow, 385-86 


Famous Signers of the Declaration, by 
Dorothy Horton McGee, 291 


Farces, 263, 264, 271, 272, 276 
Faris, Jacob, 302n 

Farmer, Laurence, 186 
Farmers, 143, 228, 324 
Farmers’ Bank of Dover, 181 
Farming; see Agriculture 
Farmington, Kent County, 114 


Farms: Brandywine, 321; see also Agri- 
culture 
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The Fateful Voyage of Captain Kidd, by 
Dunbar Maury Hinrichs, 289 


“Favorite Wilmington Plays Before the 
Civil War,’ by Jack and Margaret 
Neeson, 262-80 


Fazio, or the Italian Wife [The Italian 
Wife’s Revenge], by Henry Hart Mil- 
man, 262, 273, 275 


“Federal Grants-in-Aid to the State of 
Delaware,” by Herbert E. Newman and 
E. W. Smith, 292 


The Federalism of James A. Bayard, by 
Morton Borden, 285 


Federalist party, 27, 82, 88, 89, 92, 179, 
285 


Federal period, 179-80, 319 

Felton, Del., 108, 251 

Fences, 9, 15 

Fencing, 269, 269n 

Fenwick’s colony, 293 

Ferguson, Maj. Patrick, 179 

Ferris, Anna M., 217, 226, 232, 237, 241, 
365 


Ferris, Benjamin, 92, 380-81 
Ferris, David, 331n 
Fertilizer, 107, 158n 


Few, Mrs. Christina (Christeen, Stina) 
Petersson, 68, 68n, 69n 


Few, Daniel (c. 1760), 69n 

Few, Daniel (son of above), 69n 

Few, Daniel, 68n, 69n 

Few, Mrs. Dorcas Matthews, 69n 

Few, Mrs. Esther Howell, 69n 

Few, Evan, 69n 

Few, James, 69n 

Few, Phebe, 69n 

Few, Rachel, 69n 

Fifteen Years of a Drunkard’s Life, 269, 
269n 

Fifth Delaware Regiment 
183, 359 

The Fifty Best Historic American Houses, 
Colonial and Federal, Now Furnished 
and Open to the Public. Also a History 
of Fifty Institutions That Exhibit Col- 
lections of Americana, by Ralph E. Car- 
penter, Jr., 185 

Filson, John, 84, 98, 190 

Finns: on Delaware, 95, 293 

Fire engine, 211 

Fireplace: 17th century, 204, 205 

Fires: Cape May, 180; Dickinson Mansion, 
172; Negro meetinghouse, 341; New 
Castle, 193, 197, 198 


(Civil War), 
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Fireworks, 132, 133, 135, 136 


First Delaware Battery of Field Artillery, 
359 

First Delaware Regiment, 358 

First Delaware Volunteer Infantry, 353 

“First Map of Delaware, a Swedish 
Colony in North America,” by Harold 
K6hlin, 187 

“The First Purchasers of Pennsylvania, 
1681-1700,” by John E. Pomfret, 292 


First Regiment of Delaware Volunteers, 
358 


“First Report . . . in Answer to the 
Enquiry . . . ‘Whether any, and what 
improvements have been made in the 
construction of Steam-Engines in Amer- 
ica?’” by B. H. Latrobe, 157n 


“ First State . . . Second Look,” by David 
H. Dumigan, 186 
Fish, 3 


Fisher, Edward, 378 

Fisher, George P., 124, 129, 132, 137-38, 
139, 140, 223, 234, 241, 252, 257, 258, 
341, 352, 353, 356, 357, 359, 360-61, 
362n, 368, 370, 371, 373-74, 374n 

Fisher, Joshua, 294, 383 

Fisher, Miers, 169 

Fitch, John, 98 

Fitzball, Edward, 273, 274 

Fitzgerald, Cornelia, 292 

Fitzgerald, Robert, 292 

Fitzgerald, Sarah Ann Burton, 292 

Fitzgerald, Thomas, 292 

Flagler, Henry M., 215 

Flags and flag waving, 244, 245, 377; see 
also American flag, Palmetto 

Flax, 334 

Fleming’s Landing, 10 

Fletcher, Benjamin, 188 

Fletcher, William J., 288 

Flintlock rifles, 84, 385 

The Floating Beacon or the Norwegian 
Wreckers, by Edward Fitzball, 273, 274 

Florida, 89 

Flour and flour industry, 17-36, 110, 142, 
148, 145, 145n, 147-48, 152, 156n, 165n, 
166n, 177, 319-36; see also Brandywine 
flour mills and Mills and millers 


Flour mills; see Brandywine flour mills, 
Flour and flour industry, and Mills and 
millers 


Flynn, Mr. (actor), 264, 277 
Flynn/Barnes/Hall, 270 
Flynn/Hall Company, 279 


INDEX 


Foch, Johan Henrik (Baron), 178 
Folklore: swamp, 11-16; Nanticoke, 101 


“Folklore Among the Nanticokes of 
Indian River Hundred’ & the Moors of 
Cheswold, Delaware,” by C. A. Wes- 
lager, 101 

Folwell, Samuel, 86 

Foods: beef, 97, 178; bread, 178; choco- 
late, 97, 332; Civil War substitutes, 114; 
coffee, 97, 332, 333, 334; corn, 117; cran- 
berries, 12; fruit, 107, 117: huckle- 
berries, 12; molasses, 114, 332; muskrat, 
13; oats, 107; peaches, 15, 109, 117; 
rum, 97, 332; sugar, 97, 332, 333, 334; 
wheat, 107; vegetables, 107; see also 
Flour and flour industry 


Foot, George, 171 

Force, Peter, 377 

Ford Times, 293 

pati population: Delaware, 106, 106n, 


Foreign trade, 333-34 

Forges, 166, 327n 

Forsberg, Nils (Nicolaus, Niclas), 53, 53n, 
67, 67n, 68, 77 

Fort (New Castle), 198 

Fort Christina, 289 


Fort Delaware, 184, 230, 235, 236, 242, 288, 
350, 364 


Fort Delaware Museum, 288 

Fort Delaware Notes, 288 

Fort Moultrie, 226 

Fort Nassau, 174 

Fort Recovery, 290 

Fortress Munroe, 354, 358, 367 

Fort Stanwix, 61 

Fort Sumter (Sumpter), 226, 233, 237, 238, 
239, 240, 244, 249, 250, 254, 259, 337, 
342, 353, 366 

Foster, James W., 182-83 

Foundry, 211, 212 

Fourth Delaware Regiment, 360, 364, 366, 
370, 373 

Fourth of July, 348 

Fox, Charles P., 99 

France, 88-89, 96, 169, 285, 329, 343 

Frances, John, 14, 15 

Frances Gurney du Pont [1850-1904] A 
Memoir, ed. Allan Johnstone Henry, 
289 

Frank, William P., 101, 184 

Franklin, Benjamin, 57, 57n, 98, 99, 169, 
379 
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Franklin, William Temple, 98 
Franklin Institute, 148n 
Franklin Institute Library, 161n 


“Franklin’s Papers and the Papers of 
Benjamin Franklin,” by Whitfield J. 
Bell, Jr., 99 


Frederica, Del., 210, 214 


Freedom’s Fetters: The Alien and Sedi- 
tion Laws and American Civil Liberties, 
by James Morton Smith, 293 


“Freemason ” (sloop), 333 

Free soil party, 136, 139 

Freight rates, 325n, 330 

French, Robert, 187 

French Academy, 180 

French and Indian War, 59-62 
French-English relations, 59, 60 

French expedition: American Revolution, 


French Revolution, 276, 334 
French settlement on the Ohio, 59 
Frenchtown, Md., 180 


Frenchtown Railroad; see New Castle- 
Frenchtown Railroad 


French West Indian Islands, 329 

Friends; see Society of Friends 

“Friendship ” (ship), 50, 97 

Friendship Methodist Church, 9 

Friends of Industry, 92 

ere of the John Dickinson Mansion, 
1 

Friends of Old Drawyers’, 171, 172 

Fritch, Johan, 71 

Front Street Convention, 127 

Front Street, Philadelphia, 170 

Front Street, Pittsburgh, 166n 

Front Street Theater, 127n 

Fruit, 107 

Fryer, Aaron G., 186, 288 

Fuel: for steam, 159n 

Fugitive slaves, 218, 219n, 221, 223; see 
also Underground railroad 

Fuller, Edmund, 186 

Fulling mills, 323n, 327n 

Full-rigged ship, 209 

Fulton, Robert, 98, 147 

Furnace, 327n 


Furniture: andirons, 287; arm chairs, 172, 
287; in Amstel House, 194; camel-back 
sofa, 287; in Independence Hall, Phila- 
delphia, 98; in John Dickinson Man- 
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sion, 172, 287; lowboy, 287; mahogany 
cabinet, 213 


Fur trade, 174, 175 
Fusil, 385 


Gage, Thomas, 63 

Gallego and Haxall mills, 35 
Galloway, Joseph, 99 

Games (Del.), 101 

Gardens (18th c.), 172 

Garretson, Henry, 78n 

Garrett, Jane N., 299-318 

Garrett, Thomas, 107n, 231, 292, 293 
Garrison abolitionists, 234 

Gary, Louisa Macgill, 382 


Gateway to a Nation: The Middle Atlan- 
tic States and Their Influence on the 
Development of the Nation, by D. G. 
Brinton Thompson, 294 


Gause, J. Taylor, 214, 215 
Gazette, 130, 134, 139, 362, 373, 374 


Genealogy, 174; Curtis family, 291; James 
Smith, 294 


General Assembly of Delaware; see Dela- 
ware Assembly 


General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, 303, 303n 


General Court of Massachusetts, 174 
George, Esther Ridgely, 186 


“George Lippard and His Secret Brother- 
hood,” by Robert Butterfield, 183 


George Logan of Philadelphia, by Fred- 
erick B. Tolles, 89 


George Read house, 194 


Georgetown, Del., 108, 128, 223, 229, 255, 
290, 294, 313, 343, 348, 350, 352, 354 


Georgetown Infantry, 350 

Georgetown Messenger; see newspapers 
Georgia, 225, 248n 

German language: in America, 55, 106 
Germantown, Pa., 176; battle of, 293 
Germantowne Crier, 293 


“Ghost Writer to Daniel Boone,” by John 
Walton, 190 


Gibbon, Edward, 227 

Gibbons, William G., 215, 380 

Gifford, John, 175 

Gilbert, Arlan K., 142, 142n 

Gilbert, Eliphalet W., 302n, 305, 306, 380 
Gilchrist, Agnes Addison, 184, 186 
Gillespie, George, 302n 

Gillis, Edward T., 245-46 
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Gillis, John P., 237, 290 

Gilpins (paper), 320n, 325n 

Gilpin, Edward W., 122, 199 

Gilpin, Henry D., 98 

Gilpin, Joshua, 98, 169, 170, 381 

Gilpin, Thomas, 170, 381 

Gilpin, Vincent, 332 

Gilpin paper mills, 33, 81 

Gimbel, Ellis, 159n 

Gimbel Brothers’ department store, 159n 


The Gingerbread Age; A View of Vic- 
torian America, by John Maass, 384 


Given, James, 170 
Given, Lois, 173 
Given, William, 170 
Glaciers, 184 


“A Glance at New York in 1697, The 
Travel Diary of Dr. Benjamin Bulli- 
vant,” by Wayne Andrews, 284 


Glasgow, Scotland, 234 

Glasgow Presbyterian Church, Del., 346 
Glendale, Del., 183 

“Globe” (brigantine), 767 


Gloria Dei (Wicaco) Church, 70n, 74n, 
79n 


“Good Land,” opp. 3, 4, 11 
Gordon, Archibald, 312 
Gordon, Patrick, 176 
Gothenburg, 53 

Governor’s Island, N. Y., 230 


“Governor William Denny in Pennsyl- 
vania,” by Nicholas B. Wainwright, 386 


Graham, Beata Hopman; see Mrs. Beata 
Hopman Vanneman Vandever Grimes 


Graham, Edward, 66n 

Graham, Ian Charles Cargill, 288 

Graham, Robert, 302n 

Grand Lodge (Masons), 288 

“The Grand Procession [held in Phila- 
delphia, July 4, 1788],” by Dr. Julian 
P. Boyd, 283 

Grant, William, 302n, 306 

Gravel, 164n 

Graves, John, 356n 

Gravesend, England, 51 

Gravestones, 378 

Gray, Andrew, 301 

Gray, Isaac, 176 

Gray’s Hill, Delaware, 179 

The Great Awakening, 39 

Great Britain, 148 
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Great Marsh, 93 

“The Great Maryland Barrens,” by Wil- 
liam B. Marye, 94 

“The Great Sea War, Fine Printmakers 
Celebrated the Heroes and Heroics of 
1812,” by Robert M. Lunny, 188 

Greek language: in 18th c. American 
education, 160n 

Green, Charles E., 288 

Green, The, New Castle, 193, 198, 200 

“ Greenbacks,” 345 

Greene, Nathaniel, 385 

Greenough, Horatio, 190 

Greenville, Lord, 62 

Gregg, George, 667 

Gregory, Dudley, 311 

Gregory, D. S., 3lln 

Gregory, D. S., and Company, 309, 311, 312 

Griffith, Thomas, 293 

Grimes (Graham), Mrs. Beata Hopman 
Vanneman Vandever, 66, 66, 67 

Grimshaw, A. H., 122, 235, 236, 255, 343, 
348, 370, 373 

Grobe, Charles, 101, 130 

Groce, George C., 381 

Guano, 109 

Guest, William, 74n 

A Guide to Early American Homes, 
North, by Dorothy and Richard Pratt, 
293 

A Guide to Early American Homes, 
South, by Dorothy and Richard Pratt, 
293 

A Guide to the Microfilm Collection of 
Early State Records, by William S. Jen- 
kins, 187 

Guilford County, N. C., 37, 47 

Gum Swamp, S. C., 37 

Gunboats, 213, 344 

Gunpowder, 186, 249n, 287, 289 

Gunpowder mills, 82, 110, 242, 320, 320n, 
365 

Guns, 151, 154, 179, 284, 352; see also 
Weapons and names of guns 


Gunsmiths: Maj. Patrick Ferguson, 179; 
Levi Jackson, 84; Frederick Schraeder, 


86 
Guthrie, William, 323n 
Gwynn’s Falls, 167n 
Gyllengrip, Catharine, 281 


“Hagley on the Waters of Brandywine,” 
320n 


Halifax, Nova Scotia, 61 

Hall, Henry, 213, 214 

Hall, Howland P., 379 

Hall, James, 72n 

Hall, Mr. (Justice-of-the-Peace), 81 

Hall, Mrs. Mary Cleneay, 72n 

Hall, Willard, 302, 302n, 303, 306 

Hall of Records Commission, Md., 177 

Hall’s Store, Del., 210 

Hamilton, Alexander (Dr.), 322 

Hamilton, Alexander, 180, 382 

Hamilton, W. B., 378 

Hamlet, by William Shakespeare, 277, 
277n 


Hamlin, Talbot, 381 
Hampden, Walter, 273 
Hancock, Caleb, 288 


Hancock, Harold Bell, 101, 105-40, 217-61, 
337-75 


Hancock, Micajah, 288 

Handbill, 3l4n 

Handschuh; see HandShue 

HandShue (Handschuh), Friedrich, 76 
Hanging, 254 

Hanging effigies, 227, 341 

Hangman’s Neck, 16 

Harbor: Lewes, 254 

Harbrecht, P. P., 186 

Harding, Ernest A., 76n 

Hardware: Confederate smuggling, 343 
Hare’s Corner, Del., 358 

Hargreaves, Reginald, 179 

Harlan, Samuel, Jr., 215n 


Harlan and Hollingsworth, 101, 173, 211, 
212, 213, 214, 215; see also Betts, Harlan 
and Hollingsworth 


Harmony Mills, 84 
Harness, 366 
Harper’s Ferry, battle of, 366 


Harriet Tubman: Conductor on _ the 
Underground Railroad, by Ann Petry,, 
188 


Harrington, 356 

Harrington, Mrs., 201 
Harrington, S. M., 257, 258n 
Harris, Barney, 376 

Harris, Charles, 47 

Harris, Evan, 47 

Harris, James, 42, 45, 46, 47 
Harris, John, 47 

Harris, Nathaniel, 47 
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Harris, Obediah, 47 

Harris, Peter, 47 

Hart, James, 8, 8n 

Hartin, Mrs. Christina Few, 69n 

Hartin, John (Harlan, Harlin), 69n 

Harvard University Press, 174 

Hasey (Hasi, Hassi), Sara; 
Defoss Horsey 

Haslet, John, 97, 378 

Haslet Guard, 355, 357 

Hawkins, William, 8n 

Hay: Confederate smuggling, 343 

Hazletville, Del., 340-41 

Hazzard, Cord, 90 


“ Head of Broadkill” (Milton, Del.), 208; 
see also Milton, Del. 


Heald, James T., 368 

Health: Delaware (1770), 285 

Hedge (Hedges, Hodge), Johan (John), 
74, 74n 

Hedges, Charles, 74n 

Hedges, Elizabeth (Mrs. Charles), 74n 

Hedges, Joseph, 74n 

Hedges, Mrs. Susannah Hendrickson, 74n 

Heine, Emily, 289 

Heinzelman, Matthias, 75 


“Helmus and Esther (Betts) Link,” by 
Paul W. Prindle, 293 


Hemp: for papermaking, 170 

Hempstead, Joshua, 96 

Henderson, Elizabeth, 181 

Hendrickson, Mrs. Brita Cock, 69n, 74n 


Hendrickson, Elizabeth (Elisabeth); see 
Mrs. Elizabeth Hendrickson Robinson 


Hendrickson, John, 69n, 74n 


Hendrickson, Susannah; see Mrs. Susan- 
nah Hendrickson Hedges 


Henry, Allan Johnstone, 289 

Henry Clay mill, 82 

Henry George, by Charles A. Barker, 184 
Hepburn, Andrew, 194 

Herman, Augustine, 4n 

Herman, Ephraim, opp. 3, 3, 4, 4n, 11 
Herman Tract, opp. 3 


Hesselia, Marie; see Mrs. Maria Hesselia 
Unander 


Hesselius, Andreas, 51n, 52, 380 


Hesselius, Gustavus (Gustav, Gustaf), 51, 
51n, 70, 70n, 181, 380 


Hesselius, Mrs. Lydia (Justis?), 70n 
Hesselius, Samuel, 51n, 282 


see Sarah 
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Hicks, Elias, 380 

Hicks, Thomas, 223 

Higgins, Anthony, 286 

Higher education: bias against, 301 

High-pressure steam engine, 98, 142, 147, 
148, 159n 

Hilliard, Robert L., 289 

Hindes, Ruthanna, 289 

Hindricsson, Anders (Anderss, Andrew), 
69, 70, 72, 74, 76, 77 

Hinges, 1662 

Hinrichs, Dunbar Maury, 289 

Hispaniola, 333 ; 

Historian: Walter A. Powell, 114 

Historical dramas, 276 

Historical Philadelphia from the Found- 
ing until the Early Nineteenth Century, 
184 

Historical Research, Inc., 194 

Historical Society of Cecil County [Md.]} 
Builetin, 382 

Historical Society of Delaware, 20n, 81, 
1lln, 148, 180, 185, 194, 207n, 283, 288, 
303; annual meeting, 168, 169; collec- 
tions, 182, 217n, 290, 335n; library, 169, 
170, 171, 173, 216, 281, 379; museum, 82, 
84, 86, 168, 170, 172, 173, 289 

Historical Society of Montgomery County, 
Pa., 283 i t 

Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 149, 
159n, 335n 

“ Historic Delaware River, The,” by Edna 
M. Hornberger, 383 

Historic New Castle, Inc. (Historical Re- 
search, Inc.), 194, 195, 196 

“History of Bishopstead,” by Margaret 
Boden, 185 

History of Charles V, by Robinson, 378 

History of Lewes, Delaware, with Histori- 
cal Guide to Lewes and Vicinity, by 
Virginia Cullen, 286 

History of the Flag, by George Hen 
Preble, 377 : : ts 

History of the M. W. Grand Lodge of 
Ancient, Free and Accepted Masons of 
Delaware, by Charles E. Green, 288-89 

History of the Philadelphia National 
Bank, A Century and a Half of Phila- 
delphia Banking, 1803-1953, by Nicholas 
B. Wainwright, 181-82 

Hoboken, New Jersey, 162n 

Hoffman, William J., 186 


Ho! for Cape Island, by Robert Crozer 
Alexander, 180 
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Holland, Eugenia Calvert, 382 
Hollingsworth, Elijah, 211 
Hollingsworth, Jesse, 153, 153n 
Hollingsworth, Levi, 150, 155, 155n 
Holly, 294 

Hollyday, Henry, 344 

“Holy Experiment,” 185 


Holy Trinity (Old Swedes) Church, 51, 
5In, 52, 53, 54, 55, 66n, 75n, 101, 170, 
173, 207, 281, 282, 380 

Home, John, 276 

Homestead bill, 124 


een Moon, by John Tobin, 270, 


Honeywood, J., 382 


“The Hon. John Curtis of ‘ Aberdeen’ 
on Bawcom Brigg Creek, Kent County, 
Delaware,” by George Valentine Mas- 
sey II, 291 


Honyman, Robert, 20 
Hood family, 189 

“ Hoorekill ” (Lewes), 295 
Hopkins, Lambert, 39 


Hopman, Beata; see Mrs. Beata Hopman 
Vanneman Vandever Grimes 

Hopper-boy, 143, 144, 152n, 153n 

“Horatio Greenough, Boston Sculptor, 
and Robert Gilmor, Jr., his Baltimore 
Patron,” by Nathalia Wright, 190 


Horney, James, 47 

Horney, John, 47 

Horney, William, 47 

Horseless carriages, 160n 

Horse races, 161n 

Horses: as railroad power, 110, 164 
Horsey, Joseph, 66n 


Horsey (Hasey, Hasi, Hassi), Sarah (Sara) 
Defoss, 66n 


Horsford, Eben Norton, 100 


“ Horsford’s Contribution to the Advance- 
ment of Science in America (1845-46),” 
by Rolf King, 100 

Hotel: The Mount Vernon, 180 


House of Representatives (Del.); see Dela- 
ware House of Representatives 


The House on Jones Neck, by John H. 
Powell, 172, 189 


Houses: Booth house, 196; brick, 323; 
Corbit house, 294; Delaware, 293; John 
Dickinson Mansion, 172, 178; Dover, 
Del., 384; Dutch house (New Castle), 
194; George Read house, 194; the Tile- 
house (New Castle), 382 


Housing: rural Delaware (1860), 114 
Housing projects, Del., 173 

Houston family, 340 

Houston, John W., 256 

Howard, John Tasker, 187 


“Howard Pyle, Teacher of Illustration,” 
by Richard Wayne Lykes, 291 


7‘ Howe, Henry, 148 


Howe, Sir William, 179 


Howell, Esther; see Mrs. Esther Howell 
Few 


Hubbard, William, 47 
Huckleberries, 12 

Hudson County Bank, 31ln 
Hudson River, 174, 211, 285 
Hummel, Charles F., Jr., 289 


Hundreds; Del. political subdivisions, 115; 
see individual names of Hundreds 


Hunt, Rachel McMasters Miller, 187 
Hunt boards, 287 

Hunter, Dard, 169 

Hunter, Robert, 24 

Hunter, Robert M., 119 

Hunting: ancient, in Del., 184 
Hyatt, Theodore, 229 


Hydrostatics and Hydraulics, by Stephen 
Switzer, 152n 


Hyllerus, Martinus, 281, 282 


Hymns and hymnals, 281; 
Swedish, 54 


The Hypocrite, 276 


English, 


Illinois, 308n 

“Tilustrating for Children,’ by James 
Daugherty, 286 

Illustrations: “ Brandywine Mills,” 18, 
opp. 24; “Cedar Creek,” opp. 3; “A 
Contemporary Drawing of the Delaware 
Seal,” 1777, 216; “Democratic leaders,” 
page B; “ Evans’ High Pressure Engine 
and Boiler,” opp. 143; “ Evans’ Patented 
Machinery for Brandywine Mills,” opp. 
25; “Herman Tract,” opp. 3; “The 
Lincoln Quickstep,” opp. 142; “ Liston 
House I,” opp. 3; Liston House Te 
opp. 3; Lottery Advertisement, 317; 
Lottery Ticket, opp. 319; “ New Castle 
Courthouse,” 193, 195; “ News from Fort 
Sumter,” 238; “ The Opposition,” page 
C; “Orukter Amphibolos,” opp. 142; 
“Procession of Wide Awakes” (1860), 
front, page A; “Wilmington, 1787,” 
opp. 318; “ Anna Dorothea Wirth,” 80 

Immanuel Church, New Castle, 194, 198, 
302n 
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Immigrant lists: to New Sweden, 174 
Immigration restriction, 116 
Impeachment: Chase, 81, 82 
Imports, 50, 325, 332, 333, 334, 335 
Income: Del. (1864), 111, 112; William 
Cannon, 369; Sussex (1860), 108 
Independence Hall. Philadelphia, 98 
Indians: artifacts, 3; camp near Cedar 
Swamp, 14; canoes, 5, 10, 207; Conoy, 
190; Delaware, 94, 184, 185, 295; and 
fur trade, 174; Iroquois, 188, 190; land 
sales, 3; Nanticoke, 190, 290; place 
names, 3, opp. 3, 4, 5n; portage, 10; 
reform of treatment, 307; and Swedes, 
283; wars, 383 


Indian Place-Names in Delaware, by A. R. 
Dunlap and C. A. Weslager, 287 


Indian River, 214 

Indian River Bay, 214 

Indian River Hundred, 255, 361 

Indian rubber coats, 343 

Industrial chemist: Eben 
ford, 100 

Industrial museum, 82 

Industrial projects, 173 

Industrial research, 289 

Industrial revolution, 92 

Industrial town, 319 

The Industrial Worker in Pennsylvania, 
1880-1940, by William A. Sullivan, 92 

Industrialization of towns, 320 

Industry: carriages, 110; car wheels, 110; 
cattails, 14; cotton, 110, 142, 143, 169, 
170, 222, 320, 320n, 323n, 333; Du Ponts 
and chemical fiber, 285; early American; 
320, 329; flour and meal, 17, 19, 24, 110; 
gunpowder, 33, 110; merchant milling, 
329; lumbering, 329; morocco leather, 
110; in Natchez, Miss., 165n; New Castle 
County, 29, 320, 323-24n; paper, 33, 169; 
Pa., 182; printing, 182; shipbuilding, 
110, 168, 207-16; textile, 27, 28, 166, 
166n, 366-67; West Indian and coasting 
trade, 335; Wilmington, 27, 34 

Inflation: American Revolution, 333 

“The Influence of English Design Books 
Upon the Philadelphia Cabinet maker, 
1760-1780,” by Charles F. Hummel, Jr. 
289 

Inman (lithographer), 294 

Institute of Delaware History and Cul- 
ture, 100 

Insurance Company of North America, 172 

Intelligence, military, 337 

Interest: on lottery compensation, 317 


Norton Hors- 
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Internal improvements, 322; Del., 308 


Internal revenue reports: Del. (1863-64), 
111 


Interpreter: Count Axel von Fersen, 178 


Inventions: to cut card teeth, 143; to 
grind plaster of Paris, 158, 158n; need 
for, 285 


Inventors: George Clymer, 182; Oliver 
Evans, 142-67 passim, 182; Maj. Patrick 
Ferguson, 179; John Stevens, 163n 

Investment banking, 299 


“Invitation to Winterthur,” by D. Brian, 
185 


Ireland, 176, 334 


Irish: Catholics, 128; in Delaware, 96, 106, 
106n, 113, 116; for Douglas, 132; and 
underground railroad, 344 


Irish Company, 235 


Iron, 142, 146, 175; cost of, 213; for rail- 
way, 164n; in shipbuilding, 168, 212, 213 


The Iron Chest, by George Colman, the 
Younger, 273, 274-75 


“The Iroquois: A Brief Outline of Their 
History,” by Paul A. W. Wallace, 190 

Iroquois Indians, 188, 190 

Irving, Sir Henry, 274 

Irving, Washington, 271 

Isaac, Erich, 383 


Jack, J. H., 265 

Jackson, Andrew, 232 

Jackson, George, Jr., 92 

Jackson, Levi, 84 

Jackson, Samuel, 155, 155n, 156, 156n 
Jackson and Riley: lottery firm, 300 
Jacksonian party, 92 

Jacobinism, 89 

Jacobsson, Thomas, 67n 

Jail: New Castle, 197 

Jamaica, 331 

Jamaica Inn, 274 

James, William, 352 

James Hollingsworth & Teas, 212 


“James Josiah, Master Mariner,” by Wil- 
liam Bell Clark, 185 

“James Logan: Patron and Natural Phi- 
losopher,’ by E. Gordon Alderfer, 379 

“James Logan, The Political Career of a 
Colonial Scholar,” by E. Gordon Alder- 
fer, 284 

Lens L. Woods Collection: Evans’ papers, 

In 


James River, 35, 364 
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Jane Shore, by Nicholas Rowe, 276 


Jansen (Janson, Jonsen, Jonson, Johnson, 
Junsen), Jacob, 78n, 79n 


Janvier, John, 294 

Jaquette (widow), 73 

Jeans, Abel, 302n 

“ Jeff Davis” (race horse), 357 

Jefferson, Joseph, II, 271, 274 

Jefferson, Samuel, 172, 370; and 1862 elec- 
tion returns, 374n 

Jefferson, Thomas, 88, 156n, 179 

Jefferson County Circuit Court, Missis- 
sippi Territory, 87 

Jeffersonian Party, 181 

Jenkins, Robert, 176, 385 

Jenkins, William S., 187 

Jenney, Robert, 76n 

Jersey City, N. J., 3lln 

“Jest as We Are,” by Nathaniel (Fan) 
Tingle, 286 

Jesu Christi: Angest, Bdfwande, Bedrof- 
welse, Swett, Blod, Band, Hugg, 
Hudflangning . . . (Christ’s Anguish, 
Trembling, Affliction, Sweat, Blood, 
Enchainment, Beating, Flagellation . 
for all People ... under that heavy 
Burden of Sin .. .), by Martinus Hyl- 
lerus, tr. by Catharine Gyllengrip, 281- 
82 

Jews: on the Delaware (1655), 291 

Jockey Club of Philadelphia, 161n 


“John Beckley: An Early American Party 
Manager,” by Noble E. Cunningham, 
rs Lio 

“John Dickinson and the Quakers,” by 
Frederick B. Tolles, 386 

John Dickinson Mansion, 91, 172 

The John Dickinson Mansion, by Leon 
de Valinger, Jr., 172 

John Keenan Company, 268n 

“John M. Clayton Negotiates a Treaty,” 
by Chauncey G. Brown, 285 

“John Redman, Medical Preceptor, 1722- 
1808,” by Whitfield J. Bell, Jr., 379 


Johns family, 340 

Johns, Kensey, 381 

Johnson, Aaron, 67n 

Johnson, Amandus, 178, 281 
Johnson, Andrew (Pres.), 118n 
Johnson, Jacob, see Janson, Jacob 
Johnson, Walravin, 79n 

John Sutton and Son, 312 
Johnston, Elliott, 245 


Johnston, Josiah L., 245n 
Johnston, Margaret, 245n 
Joiners; see Cabinetmakers 
Jones, Isaac, 320n, 325n 
Jones, James, 85 

Jones, John, 212 

Jones, Manfred, 175 

Jones, Sarah Liston, 8 
Jones Neck, 179 

Jonson, Jacob; see Janson, Jacob 
Jordan, Alice M., 289 


“Joseph Nichols of Delaware: An Eight- 
eenth Century Religious Leader,” by 
Kenneth L. Carroll, 37-48 


Joseph Shallcross and Company, 376 
Josiah, James, 180 

Joshua Gilpin and Company, 169, 170 
Joshua P. Edge and Company, 212 
Journal: millowners, 320 


Journal (Wilm.), 130, 278, 348; and 
Emancipation Proclamation, 365; on 
troops in 1862 election, 373 


The Journal and Essays of John Wool- 
man, 39-40 

Journal—Every Evening, 101 

Journal of Mississippi History, 184 

Journal of the Franklin Institute, 149 

Journal of the Presbyterian Historical 
Society, 95 

“The Journal of the Reverend George 
Keith, 1702-1704,” by George Keith, 187 

“Juanita ” (sloop), 366 

Judiciary debate in 1802, 285 

Julius Caesar, by William Shakespeare, 
277 

Junsen, Jacob; see Jansen, Jacob 

“The Justice of the Peace System in 
Delaware,” by Paul Dolan, 287 

Justices of the Peace, 25 

Justis, Anna Morton, 72n 

Justis (Justice), Mrs. Annika (Annica); see 
Mrs. Annika Justis Springer 

Justis, Mrs. Brita Walraven, 69n 

Justis, Mrs. Catharina Robinson Snacker 
(Snecker, Snicker, Snitgar), 77, 77n 

Justis, Mrs. Catharina Walraven, 67, 67n, 
69, 72, 73, 77n 

Justis (von Splittdorff, Splitdorf), Charles, 
70, 70n, 74n 

Justis, Charles (son of preceding), 74n 

Justis, Gustaf, 72, 72n 

Justis, John, 72n 

Justis, Jonas, 73 
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Justis, Justa (Gustaf), Sr., 67, 72n 


Justis, Lena; see Mrs. Magdalena Springer 
Robinson Paulson Justis 


Justis, Mrs. Magdalena Springer Robin- 
son Paulson, 69n, 70, 73, 75, 77 


Justis, Maria; see Mrs. Maria Justis Wal- 
raven 


Justis, Mary, 73n 

Justis (Justice), Mons (Mans), 67, 67n, 
68n, 69, 72, 72n, 73, 75,77, Tin 

Justis (Justice), Morton (Morten, Marten), 
66, 69,7691, 70,72, Tan, 19, 19> 70 

Justis, Nils, 73n 

Justis, Mrs. Rebecca Cleneay Robinson, 
70n, 74n 


Kalm, Peter, 51, 295, 325n 

Kane, Elisha Kent, 188 

Kane, John Kent, 188 

Kansas constitution, 116, 122 

Kean, Charles, 274 

Kean, Edmund, 274 

Keith, George, 187 

Keller, William F., 383 

Kelly, John, 79n 

Kelsey, William, 197 

Kemble, J. P., 274 

Kennett Square, Pa., 179 

Kenney, James, 270 

Kenshaw Blues, 350 

Kent County, Del., 37, 43n, 257, 337; Civil 
War, 249, 250, 251, 252, 340, 348, 353, 
358, 360; and compensated emancipa- 
tion, 362; counterfeiters, 176; campaign 
of 1860, 101, 116, 118, 120, 122, 126, 
132, 133, 135, 138, 139, 140; election of 
1862, 373, 374n; and Lincoln patronage, 
234; statistics, 106n, 108, 111, 112, 175 

Kent County, Md., 178 

Kent County Agricultural Society, 109 

Kent Island, 383 


“Kent Island; Part I: The Period of Set- 
tlement,” by Erich Isaac, 383 


Kentucky: in Civil War, 367 

Kerr, John, 275 

Kidd, Capt. William, 286, 289 

Killen (surveyor), 8n 

Killen, Rebecca Allee, 65 

Killen, Mrs. Rebecca Tranberg Benzel, 59, 
63, 65, 68, 77, 78 

Killen, William, 65, 90 

King, Mrs. Annika Tussey, 7in 

King, Elias, 71n, 72n 
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King, Frederick, 71n, 72n 

King, Mrs. Maria Stedham (Stidham) 70, 
iis Time he 

King, Mrs. Mary Beans, 71n, 72n 

King, Rolf, 100 

King, Willard, 187, 289 

“ Kingfisher ” (ship), 376 

King of Sweden, 180 

Kinkead, Alexander, 189 

Kinkead, George Blackburn, 189 

Kirkman & Company, 212 

Kirkwood, Robert, 290 


Kitts Hammock, Del.: and secession, 251, 
340-41 


Klickstein, Herbert S., 287 

Kling, George (Cling); see George Cling 
Klingelhofer, Herbert E., 290 

Knight, N. B., 352 

Knights of Labor, 183 

Knopf, Richard C., 290 

Knowles, Elizabeth Ann, 187 
Know-Nothing party, 115, 116, 121, 252 
Koci, Joseph, Jr., 189 

KG6hlin, Harold, 187 


Kotzebue, Augustus Frederic Ferdinand 
von, 263, 264, 265, 266, 277 


Kramer, Leonard, 290 


Krebs Pigment and Chemical Company, 
148n 


Kruse, Albert, 194, 195, 201 
Kublin, Hyman, 290 
Kunzog, John C., 383 


Labor: contracts, 
shipyard, 214 


Labor-saving machinery, 326 


The Lady of Lyons: Love and Pride, by 
Edward Bulwer-Lytton, 273, 276 


La Farge, Oliver, 290 

Lafayette, Marquis de, 85 

L’Aiglon, 276 

Laird, Philip, 194 

Lake Champlain, 79n 

Lake Erie: proposed railway to, 163n 
Lake Maurepas, La., 165n 

Lambson, John, 355 

Lambson’s Lane, 173 

Lancaster, Pa., 161n, 327, 330 

Lancaster County, Pa. mills, 327 
Lancaster Turnpike Company, 161, 161n 
Land: claims, 87, 88; Benzel, 63, 64; 


175; legislation, 307; 


INDEX 


Christopher Ellitt, 11; farmland, New 
Castle County, 107; The Great Mary- 
land Barrens, 94; Herman tract, opp. 3, 
4; Lake Champlain, 79n; Liston tract, 
5, 6; sales by Indians, 3; settlement, 142; 
values, 23, 31, 175, 176, 324n, 363; 
Peter Van Brugh, 11 


Land, Aubrey C., 383 

Land carriages, 159, 161, 161n 
Landmarks: in the Delaware, 9 

Lane, Joseph, 125 

Latimer, George A., 148 

Latimer, George, 209n 

Latimer, Henry, 84 

Latimer, John R., 130 

Latrobe, Benjamin Henry, 32-33, 157, 159, 


162, 182, opp. 193, 198, 199, 200, 203, 
290 


Laurel, Del., 210, 255, 256, 352, 354 

Lavoisier, Antoine, 287 

Laws, 89; code of 1852, 106; creating New 
Castle Historic Buildings Commission, 
200; enforcement in Delaware, 287; 
frontier, 87; on flour in barrels, 329; 
fugitive slave, 219n, 221; liberty, 221; 
prohibition (1855), 115; patent, 152n, 
153n; public school, 112; regulating 
grist mills, 25-26; right of Nicholites to 
affirm, 45; rights and restrictions of free 
Negroes, 106 

Lawyers: Daniel Dulany, the Younger, 
383; Mr. Read, 181; Elias Reed, 128 

Layton, Caleb S., 122, 255, 256, 348-49 

Lea family, 321 

Lea, Christiana; see Stina Lea 

Lea, John, Capt., 76n 

Lea, John, Esq., 71n 

Lea, Mr., 173 

Lea, Mrs. Stina (Christina, Christian, 
Christiana), 76, 76n 

Lea, Thomas, 30, 33, 34, 328n, 331-32, 333, 
334 

Leach family, 186 

Leather industry, 110, 183 

Lebanon (St. Jones Creek), Del., 210 

Lectures: Wilmington (1860), 107 

Leder, Lawrence H., 187 

Lee, Alfred (Bishop), 344-45 

Lee, Capt., 181 

Lee, Henry, 268 

Lee, Robert E., 253, 365 

The Legend of the Founding Fathers, by 
Wesley Frank Craven, 286 


Legislature, Del.; see Delaware legislature 
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Lehigh River, 211 

Le Huray, Nicholas, 93 

Le Huray, Nicholas, Jr... 93 
Leipsic, Del., 210 

Leisler, Jacob, 187 

Lemini, Anna Maria, 71 
Lemini, Maria Margreta, 71 


““ Letter from Thomas Rodney, Esq., Oct. 
{LO] P77" 293 


Letters: about John Dickinson, 178; Civil 
War, 288; by Maj. Patrick Ferguson, 
179; millowners, 320; to Peter Victor 
Dorey, 334n; Richard Peters to state 
governors, 177; from schoolmaster at 
Camden, Del., 337; threatening, 341 


Letters from a Farmer in Pennsylvania, 
by John Dickinson, 177, 286 


Levy Court, New Castle County, 360 

Levy Court, Sussex County, 139 

Lewes, Del., 60, 93, 95, 108; American 
Revolution, 97; Civil War, 222, 254, 348, 
349; colony, 289; shipbuilding, 208, 210; 
transportation, 110, 111 

Lewes Creek, 93 

Lewes Presbytery, 113 

Lewis, Evan, 380 

Lewis, William Ditto, 284, 339n 

Lewisville (Bethel), Del., 210 

Lexington, Ky., 166, 166n 

Libel, 313-14 

Liberman, Cy, 188 

“ Liberty laws,” 221 

“ Liberty Song,” by John Dickinson, 286 

Librarian of Congress: John Beckley, 179 

Libraries: University of Delaware, 284 


Library of Congress: Bayard Papers, 217; 
Franklin papers, 99 

Library of Congress Quarterly Journal, 
383 


The Library Story, 1833-1953, by Augus- 
tus Henry Able III and William Ditto 
Lewis, 284 

Licenses: for lotteries, 307 

Lidenius, Abraham, 70n 

Lidenius, Mrs. Elizabeth Vanneman, 70n 

Lidenius, Johan (John) Abraham, 70, 70n, 
71n, 77, 80 

Life, magazine, 189, 290 

Lighthouses: at Cape Henlopen, 
Delaware, 385-86 


“*Tike Madmen Through the Streets,’ 
The New York City Riot of June 1690,” 
by Lawrence H. Leder, 187 


180; 
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Lilly, Eli, 295 

Lime, 109 

Linar, John; see Johan Lynam (Loinan) 

Lincoln, Abraham, 130, 136, 137, 217, 218, 
274, 289, 341; and churches, 344-45, 347; 
Civil “War, 231, 232-33, 234, 236, 237, 
239, 240, 246, 250, 253, 256, 258, 259, 348, 
357, 358, 359, 362n; compensated emanci- 
pation, 100, 105, 337, 360-61; election of 
1860, 112, 123, 124, 125, 128, 131, 134, 
135, 139, 141, 222; election of 1862, 370, 
371; Emancipation Proclamation, 365- 
66; and powder mills, 350; reputation 
in Del., 101, 118, 220, 226, 338, 339 


Lincoln and Hamlin Clubs, 129 


Lincoln and the Bluegrass, Slavery and 
Civil War in Kentucky, by William H. 
Townsend, 189 


“The Lincoln Quick-Step,” 101, 130 
Lindhestrom (Lindestrém), Pehr, 187 
Linen, 169-70, 177; import, 334 
Linguist: James Logan, 295 

Link, Esther (Betts), 293 

Link, Helmus, 293 

Linnegar, Isaac, 42, 47 

Linnegar, Rosannah, 42 

Lippard, George W., 183 

Liquor: and politics, 128, 133 
Lisbon, 332, 332n 

Liston, Abraham, 8, 8n 

Liston, Eben (Ebenezer), 6n, 8 
Liston, Edmund 7, 8, 8n 

Liston, Edmund (son), 8 

Liston, Jane, 7 

Liston, John, 7 

Liston, Joseph, 8 

Liston, Morris, 1, 4, 6-7, 6n, 7n 
Liston, Sarah, 8 

Liston, Thomas, 8, 8n 

“Liston High Wood,” 8-9 

Liston Point, 9 

Lithograph, 294; of steamboat, 173 
Little Creek, 302n 

Little Pee Dee River, S. C., 37, 47 


Liverpool, England: price of American 
flour, 329 


Livery of seisin: site of Penn’s ceremony, 
198 


Living costs: in colonial Maryland, 176 
Livingston, Chancellor, 147 


“The Livingston Indian Records,’ by 
Lawrence H. Leder, 187-88 


Lloyd, Thomas, 189 
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Loan Office funds, 87 

Local offices: and election of 1860, 139 
Lockwood, H. H. (Gen.), 248, 355 
Lodge, George, 292 

Logan, Albanus, 89 

Logan, Deborah, 88, 89 

Logan, George, 88-89 

Logan, James, 74n, 284, 295, 379 
Logan, Mrs. Maria Dickinson, 89 
Log house, 96 

Loinan; see Lynam 

London, Eng., 99, 175 

London Bridge, 30 

Lord, Walter, 290 

Lord Baltimore, 189 

Lorenzen, Lilly, 290 

Lotteries, 117, 127, 299-318 


Lottery agents, 309, 310, 312, 313; William 
Boyer, 312; Archbald Gordon, 312; A. 
H. Pennington, 312; W. and R. Polk, 
312; J. J. Robinson, 312; P. and G. 
Spruance, 313; John Sutton and Son, 
312; A. Q. Thompson, 313; Isaac Tun- 
nell, 313; Benjamin Whiteley, 312 


Lottery managers, 309, 309n; business re- 
lations, 311; D. S. Gregory and Com- 
pany, 309, 311, 312; Yates and McIntyre, 
309, 311, 3l4n 


Louisiana, 89 
Louisville, Ky., 246 
Loveland, Clara O., 383 
Lowboy, 287 


Lower Brandywine Presbyterian Church, 
345-46 


Lower Counties (Del.), 109, 185, 253, 344, 
373 


Loyalists, 90, 290; Tory regiment, 97; 
Joseph Galloway, 99; New York, 209; 
among Scottish Protestants, 288 


Loyola College (Baltimore, Md.), 253 
Lucas, Fielding, Jr., 182 

Lucas, Henry S., 290 

Lucas, Ivory, 96 

Lucas, Mrs. Ivory, 96 

“Lucy Ann” (whaler), 188 

Lumber, 9, 83, 168, 210, 214, 329, 332 
Lunney, Mrs. Robert M., 384 

Lunny, Robert M., 188 

Lunt, Dudley C., 91 


“Lurid Literature of the Last Century, 
The Publications of E. E. Barclay,” by 
Thomas M. McDade, 291 


Lutes, Eugene, Jr., 184 


Lutheran Church, 285, 293 
Lykes, Richard Wayne, 291 
Lynam (Loinan), Andrew 


INDEX 


(Anders, 


Andreas), 65, 67, 68, 70, 71, 72, 73, 75, 


77, 78n 
Lynam, Mrs. Anna Springer, 71n 


Lynam (Loinan), Mrs. Catharina Derick- 


son Robinson (Robesson), 78n 
Lynam (Loinan), George, 78 


Lynam, Mrs. Joanna Stamcast, 71n 
typam (Loinan), Johan, the elder, 78, \antanzas, Cuba, 220 
n ? > 


Lynam ,Loinan), Johan, the younger, 78n 


Lynam, John, 71n 

Lynam, Joseph, 71n 

Lytton, Edward Bulwer-; 
Lytton, Edward 


see Bulwer- 


McClellan, George (Gen.), 354, 367 


McClellan Home Guard, 341 
McComb, Henry S., 183-84, 289 
McComb City, 184 
McCormick, James H., 291 
McDade, Thomas M., 291 
McDermott, John Francis, 384 
McGaugy, Philip, 176 

McGee, Dorothy Horton, 291 
M Germet, Robert, 378 
McGrath, Edward J., 101 
McIntyre, Archibald, 309n, 311 
McIntyre, Daniel, 311 

McKay, Rebekah, 95 

McKean, Thomas, 286, 290, 291 
McKinly, John, 64, 97 
McKinsey, Folger, 292 
McLane, Allen, 89, 286 
McMechin, William, 81 
McWhorter, Charles, 357 
Maass, John, 384 

Macbeth, 268, 277 
Macdonough, Thomas, 188 


Machinery, 211; Barker’s rotary tube mill, 


-“ Man-Made Dyes: 


Markets: 


154, 154n; belt conveyor, 144; Colum- 
bian steam engine, 147; descender, 143, 
144; elevator, 143-44, 143n, 152n, 153n; 
engines and boilers for Fairmount 
Waterworks, 146; high pressure engine, 
98; Mars Works, 146, 147; milling, 143, 
144, 145, 146, 147, 155, 213; Orukter 
Amphibolos, 146, 150, 159n, 160n, 161n, 
164n; papermaking, 170, 213; produc- 
tion of, 166n; steamboat, 98 


Machinists, 211, 213 
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“Magazines for Children,” by» Alice M. 
Jordan, 289 

Magnolia, Del., 341, 348 

Maine: lotteries, 308n; shipbuilders, 214 

Malaria, 85 

Manassas, Battle of, 357 

Manchac, La., 165, 165n 

The First Hundred 
Years,” by Emily Heine, 289 

Mann, George, 90 


Manufacturing, 319; cotton, 324n; Dela- 
ware, 109, 122; Mars Works, 146, 147; 
mills, 29, 154n, 155; railroad cars, 211; 
of saltpetre, 287; scientific, mathemati- 
cal, and chemical instruments, 153n; 
steam engines, 142, 166n; Wilmington, 
107, 323, 336n; wool, 324n 


Manuscripts, 287-88, 290, 294 
“The Man Who Didn’t shoot Washing- 


ton,” by Reginald Hargreaves, 179 

Maples, Mary, 384 

Maps: by Amos C. Brinton, 20n; Cedar 
Swamp, survey map 1681-82, opp. 3; 
Chesapeake Bay, 382-83; Delaware, 173, 
182; Joshua Fisher (1776) of bay and 
river, 294; Kentucky, 84; Newark, Del., 
91; Wilmington, 84 

Marcus Hook, Del., 76n 

Marietta [Marrietta], Ohio, 166, 166n 

Marietta Steam Mill Company, 166n 

Marine, David, 93 

Marine, Jonathan, 47 


Marine railways, 212-13 


Marine Terminal, 173 

for American flour, 329; in 
colonial America, 319; Philadelphia, 15; 
for Wilmington flour, 330 

Market Street, Philadelphia, 159, 159n, 
160n 

Market Street, Wilmington, 184, 245 

Marriage licenses, 300n 


“Marriage Records of Baltimore City and 


County, 1777-1799,” by Esther Ridgely 
George, 186 


The Married Rake, 276 


Mars Foundry Works, 146, 147, 156n, 167n 


Marshall, James, 333 

Marshall, John, 82, 88, 212 

Marshall, William, 349 

Marshal of the admiralty (Delaware), 97 
Marshy Creek, Caroline County, Md., 40n 
Martial law: in Baltimore, 242 
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Martin, Benjamin, 152n 

Martin, Edward L., 220, 342, 350, 353, 354 

Martin, John, 188 

Martinique, 334 

Marye, William B., 94 

Maryland, 45, 145, 156; American Revo- 
lution, 22; bakehouses, 178; Civil War, 
223, 225, 228, 236, 241, 246, 338, 342, 
343, 344, 354, 358, 365; court records, 
284; and Delaware, 37, 106, 112, 324; 
election of 1862, 373; immigration to, 
108; legislature, 153, 153n, 158; and 
lotteries, 307, 308, 315n; use of preposi- 
tion “ of,” 163n 


Maryland-Delaware seaboard, 93-94 


Maryland Historical Magazine, 94, 96, 100, 
175, 384, 385 


Maryland History Notes, 290 
Maryland Institute, 127, 127n 
Maryland Volunteers, 355 
Mason, Charles, 295 

Mason, Jeremiah, 384 

Mason, Richard S., 306 
Mason and Dixon, 380 
Mason-Dixon line, 295, 359 
Masonic Hall, Milford, 302n 


Masons: in Delaware, 288-89; Cornelius 
Hein, 171 


Massachusetts, 174, 175, 214; and lotteries, 
308n 


Massachusetts volunteers, 241 

Massey, George Valentine II, 188, 291 

Mass production, 142, 144 

Mathematics and mathematicians, 
156, 156m; James Logan, 295 

Matta Horn, 289 


Matthews, Dorcas; see Mrs. Dorcas Mat- 
thews Few 

The Medical Repository and Review of 
American Publications, 163n, 165n 

Medicine: apprenticeship, 97; bleeding, 
85; Delaware Valley (1770), 285; dissec- 
tion, 97; 18th century, 379; emetics and 
cathartics, 85; medical chair, 89; to 
South, 342 

Meetinghouse: Negro, 341 

Mehocksett (Indian), 3 

Melish, John, 32 

Melodrama, 263, 273, 291 


143, 


Memoirs: George Fisher, 362n; Oliver 
Evans, 143; Edward Noble Vallan- 
digham, 338 


Memoirs of the Most Eminent American 
Mechanics, by Henry Howe, 148 
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Mendenhall, Thomas, 377 

Mennonists, 45 

The Merchant of Venice, 277 

Merchant mills, 321, 323, 324, 327n, 329, 
330 

Merchants, 319, 329; Benson & Hartley’s, 
Wilmington, 170; John H. Bewley, 
118n; “Cheap John,” 222; Thomas 
Clifford, 76n; and college funds, 301; 
Dawes brothers, 334; Levi Hollings- 
worth, 150, 155, 155n; Henry S. Mc- 
Comb, 183; and Philadelphia National 
Bank, 181; William Sharp, 79n; ship- 
ping, 79n, 211; Smith and Wyckoff, 335; 
Andrew Tranberg 170; Wilmington, 
321, 323 

Merchants Bank of New York, 181 

“Merchants, Millers, and Ocean Ships: 
The Components of an Early American 
Industrial Town,” by Peter C. Welsh, 
319-36 


Merchant traders, 325, 330; and American 
Revolution, 333; Wilmington Quakers, 
324; during yellow fever epidemics, 334 

Meredith, Whiteley W., 354 

Merino sheep, 89 

Merino Society of the Middle States, 89 

Merk, Frederick, 379 

The Merry Widow, 262 

Messaros, Waldo, 292 

Metal and metal workers, 146, 176-77 


Methodist Church, 37, 38, 39, 113; and 
Civil War, 244, 344, 347; Milford, 347 


Metropolitan Theatre, 268n, 270, 270n, 
275, 277 


Metten, Murray, 291 

Mexican War, 212 

M’Graw, James, 302n 

Middle Atlantic states, 105, 177, 294 
Middletown, Conn., 166, 166n 


Middletown, Del., 127, 227; academy, 
302n, 314n; Civil War defenses, 352; 
(1860), 107; (1862), 372; lottery agent, 
312 


Middletown, Pa., 28; mills, 330 
Middletown Academy, 302n, 314n 


Middletown Woolen Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 167 

Mifflin, Benjamin, 20, 174 

Milford, Del., 85, 108, 130; and Civil War, 
230, 348, 367; Masonic Hall, 302n; news- 
papers, 122; shipyards, 210, 214 


Military prison: Civil War in Delaware, 
105 


INDEX 


Militia (Delaware companies), 87, 174, 239, 
243, 243n, 372; T. F. Bayard’s, 242; Cam- 
den, 251, 348; control of, 357; Demo- 
cratic, 348; disloyal, 354; Dover, 230; 
enlistment encouraged, 243; Georgetown, 
348, 350; Kenshaw Blues, 350; Lewes, 
348; loyal, 350; Milford, 230, 348; New- 
ark Home Guards, 352; Newark, 230; 
New Castle Hundred, 229; Odessa, 230; 
outfitting, 244; recruiting, 241; Seaford, 
342, 348, 350; Sussex County, 254, 255; 
Wilmington, 230 

Mill Creek, Del., 188; water power, 320 

Mill Creek Hundred, 244, 320n 

Milligan, Robert, 235 

Mills, Robert, 382 


Mills and millers, 155n, 319-20, 320n; 
Brandywine, 330, 335; Oliver Canby, 
324; Dawes, 320n; Easton, Pa., 330; 
Eleutherian Mills, 82; Ellicotts, 154, 
154n, 163n; Evans, 164; and Evans’ 
equipment, 150, 167n, 328; expansion, 
322; flour, 17-36, 319-36; fulling, 323n, 
327n; gunpowder, 82, 110, 173, 242, 320, 
320n, 336n, 365; Henry Clay Mill, 82; 
Lancaster, Pa., 330; Lea, Canbys, Tat- 
nalls, 335; Lexington, Ky., 156n; Mid- 
dletown, Pa., 330; paper, 33, 81, 155n, 
166, 169, 320, 320n, 323n, 327n, 336n; 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 156m; restoration of, 
184; and shipping, 325, 325n, 331-35; 
slitting mills, 320, 320n, 323n, 327n; 
snuff mills, 320, 320n, 323n, 327n; 
Susquehanna, 330; textile, 336n; and 
tidewater outlet, 327n; Trenton, N. J., 
330; Wilmington, 321-23, 323n; on the 
Wissahickon, 330 

Millsboro (Millsborough), Del., 114, 210 


“The Mills of Early America,” by Eric 
Sloane, 189 

Millwrights, 323-24n; 
155n 

“ Millwright’s Guide,” 162n 

Milman, Henry Hart, 273 


Milton, Del., 208, 255; shipyards, 210, 214; 
see also “ Head of Broadkill ” 


Minerals: in Del., 105 
Miniatures, 382 


“Miniatures in the Collection of the 
Maryland Historical Society,” by Eu- 
genia Calvert Holland and Louisa 
Macgill Gary, 382 


Ministers: Israel Acrelius, 49-50n, 67, 70, 
74n, 77, 77n, 78, 79n, 95, 282; William 
Aikman, 346; Samuel Bell, 302n; Eric 
Biork, 52, 282; Peter Brunholz, 76; John 
Burton, 302n; John W. Christie, 168, 
169; Samuel Church, 95; Nicholas Col- 


Samuel Jackson, 
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lin, 181, 284; John H. Dewson, S. T. 5 
380; James S$. Dickerson, 347; Emerson, 
346; William England, 347; Jacobus 
Fabritius, 94-95; George Foot, ity 346; 
Gaylord, 346; George Gillespie, 302n; 
Robert Graham, 302n; William Grant, 
302n, 306; Friedrich HandShue, 76; 
Ernest Harding, 76n; Andreas Hesselius, 
51n, 52, 380; Samuel Hesselius, 51n, 
282; Robert Jenney, 76n; George A. 
Latimer, 148; Alfred Lee, 344-45, 347- 
48; James M’Graw, 302n; Joseph Mont- 
gomery, 290; Henry Melchior Miihlen- 
berg, 55, 56, 75; Olof Parlin, 50, 57n, 
58, 70, 75, 76, 79; Thomas Reed, 302n; 
Thomas Secker, 56; James E. Smith, 
348; William Smith, 56; and the South, 
244n; William Sturgeon, 76n; Jesper 
Svedberg, 282; Peter Tranberg, 50, 51, 
61, 79n; Eric Unander, 50, 51, 58, 67, 
70, 75,77,79; Vallandigham, 338; George 
Wiswell, 244, 345, 348; see also indi- 
vidual listings 

Minqua Club, 91 

Minshall, Griffith, 331n 

Minshall, Isaac, 378 

Minuit, Peter, 289 


Minutes of the Provincial Council, Pa., 
376 


Mirror of the Times, and General Adver- 
tiser (Wilmington), 81, 86, 170, 263n 
Mirsky, Jeanette, 188 


Misanthropy and Repentance; see The 
Stranger 


Mish, Mary Vernon, 384 
Mispillion Creek, 186, 302n 


“The Missing Evidence, Penn v. Balti- 
more,” by Nicholas Wainwright, 295 


Mission Schools, 345 


Mississippi, 100; railroads, 183; and seces- 
sion, 224 


Mississippi and Tennessee Railroad, 183- 
84 


Mississippi Central Railroad, 183 

Mississippi River, 162, 165, 295 

Mississippi Territory, 87 

Missouri: in Civil War, 367; and Houston 
family, 340 

Missouri Territory, 379 

Mobile, Ala., 239, 246 

Mob violence, 247n; Civil War, 241, 245, 
247, 254, 340 

“A Model House of 1864,” by Ruthanna 
Hindes, 289 


Molasses, 332 
Moll, John, 384 


. 
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Money: in American Revolution, 378; 
bank notes, 181; counterfeiting, 176; 
“ greenbacks,” 345; in lotteries, 308; 
“Shinplasters,” 367; suspension of spe- 
cie payment in 1837, 181-82; tight, 312; 
twenty-shilling note, 216; after War of 
1812; 181; Wilmington capital, 110 


Monitor, 170 

Monitors (ships), 213 

Monongahela River, 155n, 166n 

Monro, George, 301 

Monroe, James (Pres.), 383 

Monroe Doctrine, 383 

Montgomery, Ala., 246, 247, 248 

Montgomery, Elizabeth, 207, 377 

Montgomery, Hugh, 332n, 376, 377 

Montgomery, James A., 117, 120, 240n 

Montgomery, Joseph, 290 

Montgomery, William White, 76n 

The Month, at Goodspeed’s Book Shop, 
293 

Montreal, Quebec, 61 

Moore, Carmel, 286 

Moore, Charles, 212 

Moore, Enoch, 212 

Moore, Jacob, 362 

Moore, James A., 128 

Moore, John A., 224, 227 

Moore, John H., 255n 


Moore resolution: condemning secession, 
226 

Morality: in drama, 272, 275, 278; and 
lotteries, 302, 303, 303n, 306; and reform 
movement of 1830's, 307 


Moravians, 45 
“More” (Captain), 61 
“ More Delaware Sayings,” 286 


“More Light on Catenamon,” by A. R. 
Dunlap, 186 


Morley, Christine C., 291 
Morrell, D. J., 215n 

Morris, Hugh M., 168 
Morris, Patrick Winston, 188 
Morris, Richard B., 291 


Morris Liston’s Creek, 5; see also Cedar 
Creek 


“Morris Liston’s High Land,” 9 
Morristown, N. J., 177 

Morse, Jedidiah, 29, 333 

Morten; see also Morton 

Morten, Jonas, 75 

Mortensson, Morten, 67, 68, 70, 73 
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Morton, Anna Justis, 68n 


Morton, Christiana (Christina); see Chris- 
tiana Morton Peterson Walraven 


Morton, Elizabeth, 73n 
Morton, John, 332, 332n, 333 
Morton, Jonas, 73n 

Morton, Mathias, 682, 73n 


Morton (Morten), Morton (Morten), 72, 
73, 73n, 74 


Morton, Mrs. Sarah Walraven (Wallrave), 
72, 73n, 74 


“ Moschetoes Wére Uncommonly Numer- 
ous,” by Laurence Farmer, 186 


Mt. Olivet Methodist Church of Seaford, 
Delaware, 1830-1955, 125th Anniversary, 
386 


The Mount Vernon (hotel), 180 

Moyne, Ernest J., 292 

“Mud shingles,” 9n 

Miihlenberg, Henry Melchior, 55, 56, 75 

Mulcahy, James M., 97 

Mullerin, Wallburger, 71 

Mullins’ Clothing Store, 270n 

Munier, Margaret B., 292 

Munster (Ireland), 270 

Murder at the Roadside Inn, or Jonathan 
Bradford, by Edward Fitzball, 262, 273 

Murphey, Elizabeth, 43n 

Murray, Pauli, 292 

Museum Echoes, 290 

Museum of Delaware, 170 

Museums: Amstel House, 194; Baltimore 
and Ohio Transportation Museum, 379; 
Dutch house, 194; see also John Dickin- 
son Mansion, Historical Society of Dela- 
ware 

Music, 263, 275; Black-Eyed Susan, 270; 
musical farce, 271; vocal lessons offered, 
279; Wilmington concerts, 107; see also 
composers, musicians, names of songs 

Musicians: Storace, 275 

Muskets, 235, 350, 352, 354 

“Muskets in the Pulpit, 1776-83,” by 
Leonard J. Kramer, 290 

Mutual Assistance Coal Company, 159n 

My Aunt, 276 

“Myths That Hide the American Indian,” 
by Oliver La Farge, 290 


Naaman’s Creek, 173, 180-81 


“Names for Delaware,” by A. R. Dunlap, 
186 


“Nancy” (brig), 331, 332, 332n, 376, 377 


INDEX 


“Nathaniel Greene: A _ Biographical 
Sketch by a Contemporary, Joseph 
Reed,” by John F. Roche, 385 

Nanticoke Indians, 190, 290 

Nanticoke River: in Civil War, 253, 342, 
343; 344 


“Naomi Hinman of Lewes, Delaware, 
and Her Six Marriages; Roades, Fasset, 
Layfield, Newbold, Shankland, War- 
rington,” by Helene C. Potter, 188 


Narrative and Confessions of Lucretia P. 
Cannon, Who was Tried, Convicted, 
and Sentenced to be Hung [sic] at 
Georgetown, Delaware, by E. E. Barclay, 
291 

Nasman, Gabriel, 70, 70n 


Natchez, Miss., 165, 165n 


National Archives (Wash., D. C.), 173, 
341n 


National convention: to avoid Civil War, 
SAT, 249, 2215 2250252 

National Guard: Delaware, 90; Wilming- 
ton, 365, 384 


National Guard Association, 384 
“National Guards,” 235 
National Recorder, 170 


The Nation’s Advocate: Henry Marie 
Brackenridge and Young America,” by 
William F. Keller, 383 


The Nation’s National Guard, 384 
Native American Movement, 183, 252 


Natural resources: in colonial America, 
319 

Naudain, Arnold, 302n, 306 

Naudain, A. Snow, 172 

Naval American Revolution, 
376 


Navigation and Brandywine mills, 321; 
improvement, 302n; and mill trade, 336 


209; “new” 


encounter: 


Navy: Delaware’s 
American, 215 

Needles, William, 44 

Neeson, Jack, 262-80, 262n 

Neeson, Margaret, 262-80, 262n 

Negroes, 8n, 48, 115, 116, 341, 367; cam- 
paign of 1862, 369, 370, 372, 375; and 
compensated emancipation, 361; educa- 
tion, 106; and freedom, 106, 107, 347, 
362-63; kidnapped, 8; and Nicholites, 
42; population in Delaware (1860), 106, 
106n; post-Civil War, 292; terrorized, 
341; see also Fugitive slaves and Under- 
ground railroad 

Nelson’s farm: Civil War battle, 183 


Netherlanders in America; Dutch Immi- 


own, 
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gration to the United States and 
ete, 1789-1950, by Henry S. Lucas, 

New Amstel, 385 

Newark, Del., 17n, 91; and Civil War, 107, 
230, 243-44, 244n, 338, 340, 366; lottery 
agents, 312 

Newark Academy, 289, 290, 299n, 301, 
*305n; lottery funds, 310; and Presby- 
terian Church, 302, 303; see also New- 
ark College, Delaware College, Univer- 
sity of Del. 

Newark College, 100, 299n, 305, 305n; see 
also Delaware College, Newark Acad- 
emy, and University of Del. 

Newark (Del.) Home Guards, 340, 352 

“New Bold’s” Landing, 313 

New Castel rota, 55 

New Castle, Del., 4n, 81, 95, 173, 176, 180, 
196, 197, 198, 200, 265n, 293, 294, 325n, 
332n; and boundary dispute, 380; col- 
lector of the port, 1861, 234; Civil War, 
107, 235, 243-44, 245, 340, 354, 355, 364; 
descriptions, 96, 284; election of 1860, 
125, 138; historic buildings, 91, 288; and 
Latrobe, 381-82; restoration, 193, 193n; 
shipbuilding, 208; surveys, 182, opp. 
193, 194n, 198, 199; theaters, 86, 263n, 
264; see also New Castle Courthouse 

New Castle Argus, 170 

New Castle Arsenal, 264 

New Castle Club, 200 

New Castle County, 4, 25, 81, 82, 107-8, 
111, 114, 142, 155n, 257, 300, 358; cabi- 
netmaker, 294; campaign of 1860, 101, 
116, 117, 118, 120, 122, 125, 127,-28, 132, 
133, 135, 139; Civil War, 239, 243, 244, 
245, 249, 251, 344, 353, 360; counter- 
feiting, 176; early history, 321; election 
of 1862, 370, 371, 373-74, 374n; farming, 
228, 302n; industries, 169, 323n; Lincoln 
patronage, 234; population statistics 
(1860), 106, 106n; religion in 19th cen- 
tury, 113; water power, 320 

New Castle County Association of Work- 
ing People, 92 

New Castle Courthouse, 91, 193, opp. 193; 
architectural development and restora- 
tion of, 193-206 

New Castle-Frenchtown Railroad, 110, 180 

New Castle Historical Society, 193n, 194 

New Castle Historic Buildings Commis- 
sion, 193n, 200 

New Castle Hundred, 229 

New Castle Presbytery, 171 

New Castle rota; see New Castel rota 


New Castle tearoom, 201 
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Newcomen atmospheric engine, 152, 152n 

New England, 39, 48, 96, 174, 175, 221 

The New England Merchants in the 17th 
Century, by Bernard Bailyn, 174 

New Hampshire, 308n 

New Haven, Conn., 174 

New Jersey, 97, 207, 293, 308n, 31ln, 324 

New Jersey congregation: Swedish church 
congregational census, 55 

Newkirk, Matthew, 302, 302n 

New Light, The, 95 

New London, Conn., 96 

“Newly Discovered Letters of George 
Whitefield, 1745-46,” ed. Dr. John W. 
Christie, 95 

Newman, Herbert E., 292 

New Market, Del., 255 

New Netherland, 290 

Newnom, Orville, 11 

New Orleans, La., 246 

New Orleans, Jackson, and Great North- 
ern Railroad, 183 

Newport, Del., 59, 82, 85, 96, 142, 151n, 
171, 327 


Newport, R. I., 127 

Newport’s rota (Del.), 55 

New Quakers; see Nicholites 

New School Church (Presbyterians), 346 


News Letter from the Friends of the John 
Dickinson Mansion, Inc., 172, 287 


“News Notes and Book Reports,” by 
Marie Windell, 168-90, 281-95, 376-86 


Newspapers: advertisements, 263, 309, 310, 
317, 329; American Presbyterian, 244; 
American Watchman, 33, 84; Blue 
Hen’s Chicken, 183; Cassville (Ga.) 
Standard, 248n; Civil War influence of, 
183; Commonwealth, 235, 240n, 357; 
Delaware, 217, 262n; Delaware Courier 
(imaginary), 184; Delaware Courant, 
169, 170; Delaware and Eastern Shore 
Advertiser, 170; Delaware Freeman, 170; 
Delaware Gazette and General Adver- 
tiser, 65, 82; Delaware Gazette, 26, 116, 
120, 123, 125, 130, 134, 139, 169, 170, 
182, 183, 218-19, 222, 227, 230, 232, 233, 
234, 240, 242, 245, 247, 257, 260, 264, 
302n, 312n, 340, 356, 362, 373, 374; 
Delaware Inquirer, 117, 237, 238; Dela- 
ware Journal (Delaware State Journal), 
122, 124, 130, 218, 231, 256, 278, 347, 
360, 363, 365, 373; Delaware Patriot, 
170; Delaware Republican, 122, 123, 
124, 150, 1367 °139;5217,.218,0226) 220% 
231, 232, 240, 242, 247, 248, 252n, 256; 
348, 362, 368, 373; Delaware Statesman 
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(Wilm.), 170, 320n; Delawarean (Dover), 
117, 120, 125, 133, 140, 218, 226, 230, 
231, 232, 251, 256, 260, 356, 362, 362n, 
373; Dover Constitutionalist, 170; Fed- 
eral Ark, 170; and Fort Sumter, 237; 
Georgetown Messenger, 133, 253, 341, 
362n; Journal, 130, 278, 348, 365, 373; 
Journal-Every Evening (Wilm.), 101; 
Mirror of the Times & General Ad- 
vertiser, 81, 86, 170, 263n; Monitor, 
170; Museum of Delaware, 170; Na- 
tional Recorder (Dover), 170; New 
Castle Argus, 170; New York Herald, 
128, 183; Peninsular News & Advertiser, 
122, 123, 124, 134, 232, 253, 255; Penn- 
sylvania Gazette, 50, 95; Philadelphia 
Bulletin, 247; Philadelphia Gazette, 
160n; Smyrna Times, 217, 227, 229, 230, 
232, 234, 250, 360, 362, 370; Sunday 
Star (Wilm.), 90; Virginia Gazette, 376 

New work (Newark) meeting, 17n 

New York (city); in Civil War, 367; 
engine builder, 213; lotteries, 308, 309, 
311; merchants, 109, 110, 173, 334-35; 
shipbuilding, 210; theater, 272, 279; and 
Wilmington flour, 322, 330 

New York (state), 208, 284, 314; canal 
commissioners, 163n; Civil War, 230, 
237; election of 1860, 119; lotteries, 
808n, 309n, 315n; wheat to Brandywine, 
324, 325 

New York Assembly, 309n 

New York Herald, 128, 183 


New-York Historical Society Quarterly, 
94, 284 


The New York Historical Society’s Dic- 
tionary of Artists in America, 1564- 
1860, by George C. Groce and David H. 
Wallace, 381 


New York History, 100 
New York legislature, 163 


New York troops: in election of 1862, 
Del., 373 


“Nicholas Collin’s Appeal to American 
Scientists,” by Whitfield J. Bell, Jr., 284 


Nicholite Petition to the General Assem- 
bly of North Carolina, 37n 


Nicholites, 37-48, 379 


“The Nicholites of North Carolina,” by 
Kenneth L. Carroll, 379 


Nichols, Isaac, 45n 


Nichols, Joseph, 37, 38, 39, 40, 42-43, 44, 
45, 48, 379 


Nichols, Mary, 45n 
Nichols, Rachel, 45n 
Nichols, Reuben, 165n 


INDEX 


Nichols, Rhoda, 45n 
Niles, Hezekiah, 92, 150, 377 


Niles’ Weekly Register, 33, 83, 149, 149 
150, 308 pine 


“Nine Unpublished Letters [1811-1821] 
of Henry Marie Brackenridge,” by John 
Francis McDermott, 384 


Noble, Joshua, 438n 
Noble, Richard, opp. 3, 4 
Nolan, J. Bennett, 178 

“ Nomenclator,” 33 
Nonintercourse Acts, 92 


“The Non-Signer of the Declaration of 
Independence, John Rogers, of Mary- 
land,” by Herbert E. Klingelhofer, 290 


Nordenlind, Eric, 80, 80n 

Norris, Isaac, 59, 59n, 61 

North Carolina: archives and _ historical 
societies, 248n; lotteries, 315n; Nicho- 
lites, 46, 379 

North Carolina Assembly, 45 

North River (Hudson River), 173 

Northwest Fork, Federalsburg, Md., 46 

Northwest Territory, 94 

Nott, Eliphalet, 309 

Nottingham, Md., 96, 150, 153n 

Nuckols, M. Jane; see Garrett, Jane N. 

Numismatic Notes and Mimeographs, 176 


Oath of allegiance, 252, 258, 338, 340, 351, 
354, 364 

Oats, 107 

O'Callaghan, E. B., 295 


Occupations: of Negroes, 106; see also 
Trades, individual professions 


Odd Fellows’ Hall (Wilmington), 269 

Odessa, Del., 10, 107, 171, 181, 186, 230, 
ibe ny 

“Odessa, Delaware,” by A. G. Fryer, 186 

Office-holding: Negroes denied right, 106 

Ogle, Benjamin, 236 

Ogle, Sheriff, 235 

Ogletown, Del., 96 

Ohio, 124, 308n, 352 

Ohio-Indiana area, 48 

Ohio River, 155n, 295 

Ohio State University, 105n 

Oil mills, 327n 

Old American Theatre Company, 86 

Old Barley Mill, 27 


“Old Bible Records and Other Genealogi- 
cal Data,” by DAR of Delaware, 93 
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Old Bullion Benton, Senator from the 
New West: Thomas Hart Benton, 1782- 
1858, by William Nisbet Chambers, 379 

Old Christ Church (Phila.); see Christ 
Church (Phila.) 

Old Drawyers’ Presbyterian Church, 95, 
Die 172 


The Old Dutch Burying Ground of Sleepy 

rai te -..+, by William Graves Perry, 
8 

“Old Homes at Dover, Delaware,” by 
Mrs. Robert M. Lunney, 384 

The Old Print Shop Portfolio, 294 

Old School Presbyterians, 346-47 

Old Swedes Church; see Holy Trinity 
Church 

Old Town Hall (Wilmington), 168, 183, 
207n, 283, 288 


Oliver Evans: A Chronicle of Early Ameri- 
can Engineering, by Greville and Doro- 
thy Bathe, 149 

“Oliver Evans 
(lecture), 149 

“ Oliver Evans’ Memoir ‘On the Origin 
of Steam Boats and Steam Waggons,’” 
ed. by Arlan K. Gilbert, 142-67 

“ Oliver Evans’ Philosophy,” 146n 

Omwake, H. Geiger, 188, 292 

Oneida Carrying Place, 61 

“On the Origin of Steam Boats and 
Steam Waggons,” by Oliver Evans, 149, 
150, 151-67, 167n 

Opera, 263 

Operatic farce, 268 

Order of the Golden Circle, 247 

“Organization of Law Enforcement in 
Delaware,” by Paul Dolan, 287 

“ Original Oil Paintings by Howard Pyle,” 
293 

“The Origin in the Netherlands of the 
De Kay Family,” by William J. Hoff- 
man, 186-87 

The Origin of the American Party System: 
Three Essays, by Joseph Charles, 379 

“The Origins of the American Party 
System,” by Joseph Charles, 179 

Orme, Fabian, 4, 11, lln 

Orphans’ Court of Kent Co., Del., 378 

Orukter Amphibolos, 146, 150, 159n, 160n, 
161n, 164n 

Oswego, N. Y., 35, 61 

Othello, by William Shakespeare, 277 


Otis, Bass, 291 
Otterbein College, 105n 


and His Inventions” 
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Owens, Elizabeth; see Mrs. Elizabeth 


Owens Petersson 
Oxen, 108, 113, 184, 284 
Oysterboat, 207 


Packet boats, 208, 325n 
Paddle wheels, 156, 160 


Pagan Creek, 93 
Painters; see Artists 


Paintings: Congress voting Independence, 
97, 98; Eleutherian Mills, 168; history 
in Pa., 380 


Palmer, John, 33 

Palmetto (flag), 245, 342 

Palsson, Mrs. Geizie Jansen, 78n 
PAlsson, Paul, 78n 

Palsson (Paulson), Peter 78n 
Panic of 1837, 209, 213 

Paper machine, 170 


Papermaking in Pioneer America, by 
Dard Hunter, 169 


Paper mills: 155n, 166, 169-70, 320, 320n, 
323n, 327n, 336n 


Parades: election of 1860, 135, 136, 137, 
138 


Paris: mills in, 30 
Parker, William, 286 
Park Head Church, 384 


“Park Head Church and the Reverend 
Jeremiah Mason,’ by Mary Vernon 
Mish, 384 


Parlin, Ann Catherine; see Ann Catherine’ 


Parlin Sharpe 


Parlin, Elizabeth; see Mrs. Elizabeth 
Tranberg Parlin Springer 


Parlin, Olof (Olove), 50, 57n, 58, 70, 75, 
76, 79, 79n 


Parrish, Anne, 292 
“Party of the three brothers,” 117, 126 
Patapsco River, 154, 154n, 167 


Patents, 145, 146, 150, 152, 153, 153n, 155n, 
163n, 167n 


Patriots, 90, 99 

Patronage, 117, 175, 234 

Patterson, Robert (Maj. Gen.), 350 

Patterson, Robert (Prof.), 156, 156n 

Paulson, Magdalene; see Mrs. Magdalena 
Springer Robinson Paulson Justis 

Paulson, Paul, 69n 

Payne, John Howard, 271, 273, 275 

Paynter, Caleb, 349n, 350, 354 

“The Peach Blossom, State Flower of 
Delaware,” 287 
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Peaches, 15, 109, 117 

“ Peach House Ditch,” 15 

Pea Patch Island, 236, 293 

Peare, Catherine Owens, 384 

Pearl Harbor, 290 

Penal reform, 322 

Pegg, Martin, 47 

Pegg, Valentine, 47 

Peninsular News and Advertiser, 122, 123, 
124, 134, 232, 253, 255 

Penn, Thomas, 62 

Penn, William, 175, 183, 198, 284, 286, 
295, 384 

Penn-Baltimore commissioners, 197 


Pennington, A. H., 312 

Pennington, John Barr, 118, 118n 

Penns Neck (Pensneck) Swedish Church, 
50, 51, 55n, 70n 

Pennsylvania, 145, 315n; in American Rev- 
olution, 178; clockmakers, 92; counter- 
feiting, 176; Democratic-Republican 
campaign (1796), 179; early, 292, 386; 
houses, 293; and lotteries, 307, 308, 
308n; relations with Delaware, 106, 122, 
246, 247, 321, 327, 350, 358; stock, 310; 
Ulster Scots in, 290 

“ Pennsylvania” (steamboat), 163n 

Pennsylvania Clocks and Clockmakers, by 
George H. Eckhardt, 92 

Pennsylvania-Delaware area, 172 

Pennsylvania Gazette, 50, 95 

Pennsylvania Genealogical Magazine, 291, 
292, 294 

Pennsylvania Germans: and wheat, 326 

Pennsylvania Historical Society, 4, 173 

Pennsylvania History, 99, 182, 284, 379 

Pennsylvania legislature, 152, 152n, 153, 
61n 


Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography, 97, 98, 173, 177, 178, 183, 
yA) et Re ati EME ctor ay eto.) 

Pennsylvania-Maryland boundary, 380 

Pennsylvania militia: guard Du Pont 
plant, 242; patrol Delaware and Chesa- 
peake Canal, 242; and gunpowder mills, 
365 

“Pennsylvania Painters: An Exhibit for 
Historians,” by Harold E. Dickson, 380 


Pennsylvania State Temperance Society, 
303 


Pennsylvania volunteers, 241 
Pennsylvania Working Men’s party, 92 


People’s party, 115, 116, 121-22, 123, 124, 
129, 130, 132, 134, 136, 137, 138, 139, 223 
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i 


INDEX 


Pepper, Henry J., 93 


Perfection, or the Maid (or Lady) of 
oe by Thomas Haynes Bayly, 262, 
-70 


Periodicals: American Heritage, 179, 286, 
290, 295; Antiques, 288, 289, 294; Ar- 
chaeological Society of New Jersey 
Bulletin, 292; Archeolog., 93; Art in 
America, 386; Berean, 380; Bulletin of 
the American-Swedish Institute, 290; 
Bulletin of the Archaeological Society 
of Delaware, 184; Bulletin of the Dela- 
ware County Historical Society, 291; 
Bulletin of Friends Historical Associa- 
tion, 293; Bulletin of the Historical and 
Philosophical Society of Ohio, 101; 
Bulletin of the New York Public Li- 
brary, 286, 289; Christian Repository, 
380; Colliers, 385; Daughters of the 
American Revolution Magazine, 288, 
384; Delaware Folklore Bulletin, 101, 
286; Delaware History, 283, 285, 287, 
294; Delaware Notes, 287, 292; Delaware 
State Medical Journal, 97; DuPont 
Magazine, 289, 291; Estuarine Bulletin, 
294; Ford Times, 293; Germantowne 
Crier, 293; Internal Affairs, 384; Journal 
of the Franklin Institute, 149; Journal 
of Mississippi History, 184; Journal of 
the Presbyterian Historical Society, 95, 
290; Library of Congress Quarterly 
Journal, 383; Life, 290; Manuscripts, 
287-88, 289, 294; Maryland Historical 
Magazine, 94, 96, 100, 384, 385; Mary- 
land History Notes, 290; The Medical 
Repository and Review of American 
Publications, 163n; The Month, at 
Goodspeed’s Bookshop, 293; Museum 
Echoes, 290; New York Historical 
Society Quarterly, 94, 284; New York 
History, 100; The Old Print Shop Port- 
folio, 294; Pennsylvania History, 99, 182, 
284, 379; Pennsylvania Genealogical 
Magazine, 291, 292, 294; Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography, 97, 
98, 173, 177, 178, 183, 291, 292 295, 379, 
384, 386; Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society, 379, 380; Proceed- 
ings of the New Jersey Historical 
Society, 385; Publications of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Historical Society, 291; 
Rhode Island History, 385; Spinning 
Wheel, 289; Swedish Pioneer Historical 
Quarterly, 181; Travel, 291; Waseda 
Commercial Review, 290; Western 
Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, 384; 
William and Mary Quarterly, 179, 284, 
286, 287, 295; Yale Alumni Magazine, 
382; see also Newspapers 


Perkins, John A., 91 
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Perry, William Graves, 378 | 

Perry, Shaw, and Hepburn, 194 

Perry, Shaw, Hepburn, and Dean, 378 

“The Perry Expedition of 1853; A New 
Account,” by Hyman Kublin, 290 

Perryville, Md., 241 

Perth Amboy, N. J., 173 

Peru, 267 

Peters, Richard, 60, 61, 177, 384 

Peterson family, 186 

Peterson (Smith, Caupony); 
names in communicant records 

Peterson, Catherine; see Mrs. Christiana 
Morton Peterson Walraven 

Peterson (Petersson), Christina, 687 

Peterson (Petersson, Smith), Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Owens, 69n 

Peterson (Petersson, Smith), Hans, 55, 
68n, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 76, 77 

Peterson, Harold L., 384 

Peterson, Samuel, 687 

Peterson (Petersson), Stina (Christeen, 
Christina); see Mrs. Christina Petersson 
Few 

Petersson, Mistrice, 70 

Petersson; see Peterson 

Petition of the Brandywine Millers to 
the Directors of the Bank of the United 
States, 34n 

Petitions: by Brandywine millers, 34n, 
322; to Delaware legislature, 1816, 324n; 
Evans, 150, 152, 153; to ratify Critten- 
den plan, 227; for road to New Castle, 
174 

Petry, Ann, 188 

Pettus, John J., 224 

Phi Beta Kappa, 309n 

Philadelphia, 28, 51, 95, 109, 110, 162n, 
181, 256, 302, 316, 323n, 342, 376; 
American Revolution, 97, 177; banks in 
1859, 222; Board of Health, 83, 156n, 
159-60, 160n; cabinetmaker, 294; Civil 
War, 230, 235, 247, 247n, 289, 343, 350; 
clockmakers, 92; Custom House records, 
208; industry, 110, 146, 148n, 167, 167n, 
210, 213, 330; limner, 86; and lotteries, 
308; merchants, 170, 334, 378; news- 
papers, 109; painting, 300, 380; politics, 
92, 138, 322; printers, 182; trade, 35, 86, 
159n, 321, 327, 332; transportation, 161n, 
173; theater, 86, 263, 264; first city 
water supply, 157n; and Wilmington, 
110, 163n, 322, 325, 325n, 326, 328, 333; 
yellow fever, 156, 156n, 186, 334 


alternate 


“Philadelphia Administration Book A, 


1683-1702,” 188 
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“Philadelphia Administration Book B, 
1702-1720,” 292 
Philadelphia Association of Baptists, 293 


Philadelphia Board of Health, 156n, 
159-60, 160n 


Philadelphia Bulletin, 247 
Philadelphia Council (1683), 10-11 
Philadelphia Custom House, 208 
Philadelphia Gazette, 160n 


Philadelphia Medical and Physical Jour- 
nal, 86 

Philadelphia Museum (acting corps), 264, 
267n, 268, 270, 278 

Philadelphia National Bank: history, 181 

Philadelphia Navy Yard, 235, 247, 350 


Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore 
Railroad, 110, 211, 241, 241n, 302, 342, 
350, 358 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends, 
46 

Philips, Mrs. Edward M. (née Cranston), 
281 


Philosophia Brittanica, 
Martin, 152n 


Philosophical Society of Pennsylvania 
[American Philosophical Society], 157 
Philosophical Society of Philadelphia, 98 
Physicians: William Brincklé, 86; Joshua 
Clayton, 97; William Currie, 85; 
Thomas Duff, 85; in early Delaware, 97; 
John Haslet, 97, 378; Robert Honyman, 
20; James Jones, 85; John McKinly, 64, 
97; Arnold Naudain, 302n, 306; Charles 
Ridgely, 97; Benjamin Rush, 85; Allan 
Thompson, 302n, 306; James Tilton, 26, 
89, 97, 378; John Vaughan, 97, 379; 
Nicholas Way, 97; Mathew Wilson, 97 

Pickering, Timothy, 89 

Pictographs, 295 

Piedmont, 35 

“The Pierce Letters; a History of the 
97th Pennsylvania Volunteers [of the 
Civil War],” by Patrick Winston Morris, 
188 

Pillory, 176 

Pilottown peninsula, 93 

Pilottown Road, 93 

Pinckney [Charles], 179 

Pine, Robert Edge, 97, 98, 300 

Pipes: clay, 205 

Pirates: Captain Kidd, 286, 289 

Pistols, 230, 354 

Pittsburgh, Pa., 165, 166, 166n 


Pittsburgh Steam Engine Company, 166n 


by Benjamin 
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Place names: Appoqueneme, 4, 10; Cedar 
Creek, opp. 3, 5; in Delaware, 287; 
Duck Creek, 3; The Great Maryland 
barrens, 94; Latin version of German 
Lutheran parishes, 56; Liston Point, 9; 
Townsend, 117; Winsacco, 4, 5n 

“A Plan of the rights and properties in, 
and Superscription for the building a 
Presbyterian Church Near Drawyers 
bridge in St. Georges Hundred ... ,” 
171 

Plaster of Paris, 158, 158n 

Platt, George, 316 


Plays: Acting Mad, 279n; The Agreeable 
Surprise, 279n; Ali Pacha, 279n; Alex- 
ander the Great, 276; All That Glitters 
Is Not Gold or The Factory Girl’s 
Diary, 279n; Ambrose Gwinett or the 
Sea-Side Murder, 279n; Animal Mag- 
netism, 279n; Barbarossa, 279n; The 
Bath Road, 279n; The Battle of the 
Brandywine or the Impressed American, 
279n; Belle’s Stratagem, 279n; Bertram or 
the Castle of St. Aldobrand, 279n; Ben 
Hur, 262; Black-Eyed Susan, or All in 
the Downs, 262, 270; Bombastes Furioso, 
268; Botheration, 279n; Box and Cox, 
279n; The Brazilian Ape, 279n; The 
Brigand, 279n; The Broken Sword, 
279n; Camille, 279n; The Castle Spectre 
or the Haunted Oratory, 279n; Charles 
the Second, 270; The Cockney Fish- 
monger, 279n; Count of Monte Cristo, 
262; Damon and Pythias, 276; The Day 
After the Wedding, 279n; The Double- 
Bedded Room, 279n; The Drunkard, 
262, 269, 272, 277; The Drunkard’s Fate, 
or Fifteen Years of a Drunkard’s Life, 
269; The Drunkard’s Progress, 269; 
Duke of Tulsa, 279n; Family Jars, 279n; 
Fazio, or the Italian Wife, 262, 273, 275; 
The Floating Beacon, 273; The Forest 
of Rosenwald, 279n; The Forty Thieves, 
279n; The Gamester, 279n; Gilbert, 
279n; The Golden Farmer, or Jemmy 
Twitcher in England, 279n; Govern- 
ment Papers, 279n; Gretna Green, 279n; 
The Gunmaker of Moscow, 279n; Ham- 
let, 277; Hide and Seek or Love in All 
Corners, 279n; The Honey Moon, 270; 
Hortensia or the Robbers’ Vengeance, 
279n; The Hunchback, 279n; The Hun- 
dred Pound Note, 279n; The Hypocrite, 
276; The Idiot Witness, 279n; The Inn- 
keeper of Abbeville, 279n; The Ivish- 
man and the Yorkshireman—Which Is 
Best?, 279n; The Irish Tutor, 279n; 
The Iron Chest, 273; Isabella, 279n; 
Jacko, 279n; Jakey in California, 279n; 
Jakey or a Glance at Philadelphia, 
279n; Jane Shore, 276; John Bull, 279n; 
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John Jones alias Henry Smith, 279n; 
Julius Caesar, 277; L’Aiglon, 276; La 
Chalet, 279n; The Lady and the Devil, 
279n; The Lady of the Lake, 279n; The 
Lady of Lyons, 273, 276; Le Mari 4 la 
Compagne, 272; A Load of a Lover, 
279n; The Lottery Ticket, 279n; Love 
Alone Can Fix Him, 279n; Lovers’ 
Quarrels, 279n; Macbeth, 268, 277; The 
Maid and the Magpie, 279n; The Mar- 
ried Rake, 276; Mary—the Maid of the 
Inn, 279n; Matrimony, 279n; The Mer- 
chant of Venice, 277; The Merry 
Widow, 262; The Midnight Hour, 279n; 
The Military Execution, 279n; The 
Mogul Tale, 279n; The Mountaineers, 
279n; My Neighbor’s Wife, 279n; My 
Aunt, 276; Murder at the Roadside Inn, 
262, 273; Nan, the Good for Nothing, 
279n; Nature and Philosophy, 279n; 
No Song, No Supper, 279n; Of Age 
Tomorrow, 279n; Old and Young or the 
Four Mowbrays, 279n; Othello, 277; Paul 
and Virginia, 279n; Perfection or the 
Maid of Munster, 262, 269; Personation, 
279n; The Poor Farmer, 279n; Pizarro, 
or the Death of Rollo [Pizarro in Peru}, 
267; Raising the Wind, 279n; Rent Day, 
276; The Review or the Wags of Wind- 
sor, 262, 268; Richard III, 276, 277; 
Richelieu, 262, 273; Ring Doves, 279n; 
Rob Roy, 276; The Robber’s Wife, 
279n; Robert Macarie or the Two Mur- 
derers, 279n; Romeo and Juliet, 277; 
The Rough Diamond, 279n; School for 
Scandal, 276; Secret Service, 262; The 
Serious Family, 272; She Stoops to Con- 
quer, 279n; Sketches in India, 279n; The 
Snowstorm, 279n; The Soldier’s Daugh- 
ter, 279n; The Spoiled Child, 270, 271; 
Sprigs of Laurel, 279n; The Stranger, 
262, 263, 264, 265, 268, 277 280; Sweet- 
hearts and Wives, 279n; Thérése, 273, 
275; Three Degrees of Crime, 279n; 
Three Weeks after Marriage, 279n; ’Tis 
All a Farce, 279n; Tom and Jerry, 279n; 
The Toodles, 279n; Tragedy of Douglas, 
272, 276; Turn-Out, or the Enraged Poli- 
tician, 270; Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 262, 277; 
Valentine and Orson, 279n; Venice 
Preserved, 276; Victorine or the Orphan 
of Paris, 279n; The Virgin of the Sun, 
267n; Virginus, 279n; The Wandering 
Boys or the Castle of Olival, 279n; The 
Weathercock, 279n; The Wife, 279n; 
William Tell, 276; The Willow Copse, 
279n; The Young Widow, 264; Zoe and 
Alexis, 279n 

Playwrights: Morris Barnett, 272; Bayard, 
272, Isaac Bickerstaff, 270; Edward 
Bulwer-Lytton, 273; F. C. Burnard, 270; 
George Colman, the Younger, 273, 274; 


de Wailly, 272; Edward Fitzball, 273, 
274; Douglas Jerrold, 270; James Ken- 
ney, 270; Henry Hart Milman, 273; 
John Howard Payne, 270, 271, 273; 
John Tobin, 270, 271 


“ Poictiers”” (ship), 180 

Poits, William, 43n 

Pokomoke River, 302n 

Poland, 282 

Political history, 179; Delaware durin 
the Civil War, 105-40, 217-61, 337-75 

“The Political History of Delaware dur- 
ing the Civil War—Part I: The Cam- 


paign and Election of 1860,” by Harold 
Bell Hancock, 105-40 


“The Political History of Delaware 
during the Civil War—Part II: The 
Coming of the War,” by Harold Bell 
Hancock, 217-61 


“The Political History of Delaware dur- 
ing the Civil War—Part III: A Divided 
House,” by Harold Bell MHancock, 
337-75 


Political parties; see Parties by name 
Polk, R., 312 

Polk, W., 312 

Pomfret, John E., 292 

Poole family, 321 

Poole, William, 33, 34, 168, 169, 289, 380 
Poor: care of, 322 

Poor whites, 114-15 

Pope, Charles, 209 

Pope and Kruse: architects, 194 
Popular sovereignty, 135 


Popular Sovereignty Douglas Democratic 
Party, 118 


Population: Delaware (1860), 106, 106n 
Porcelain: oriental plate, 172 

Pork: Maryland, 177 

Porter, Rosamund, 181 


“ Portrait: Henry F. duPont, Creative Col- 
lector of America’s Past,” by Alice Win- 
chester, 386 

Portraits in Delaware, 1700-1850, 381 

Ports: Boston, 335; Charleston, 335; im- 
portance of on Delaware creeks, 336; 
Philadelphia, 325, 334; New York City, 
334-35: and West Indies trade, 334; 
Wilmington, Del., 325, 326, 330, 331; 
Wilmington, N. C., 335n 

Postilla, 281, 282 

Postmasters; Montgomery Blair, 360; A. 
H. Grimshaw, 235, 255 


Post office: Newark, Del., 339 
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Post Road: New Castle to Baltimore, 294 

Potomac River, 253, 367 

Potter, Helene C., 188 

Potter, James, 22 

Pottery,.205 

Pottsville, Pa., 159n 

Powder horns, 85 

Powder mills; see Mills, gunpowder 

Powell, John H., 172, 189 

Powell, Walter A., 114 

Prager, Frank D., 98 

Pratt, Dorothy, 293 

Pratt, Richard, 293 

Preble, George Henry, 377 

Presbyterian Church, 113, 288; and Amer- 
ican Revolution, 290; and Civil War, 
344, 345-47, 352; clergy, 244; founding 
Newark Academy, 303; and _ lotteries, 
302, 303; New Castle, 194; Old School, 
346-47 

“Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia, 
Register of Baptisms, 1701-1746,” 189 

Presbyterian Historical Society, 169 

“Presbyterians Approach the American 
Revolution,” by Leonard J. Kramer, 290 

Prettyman, J. S., 122, 234 

Price (mill owner), 34 

Price, James, 84 

Price, James E., Sr., 245n 

Prices: Delaware in 1714, 174; flour, 329, 
331, 333 

Priest, William, 28 

Prindle, Paul W., 293 

Printers and printing: James Adams, 84; 
black-letter book, 281; cost of paper, 
169; William Fry, 182; Hezekiah Niles, 
92; press, 182; Nicholaus Wankijff, 281; 
James Wilson, 81 

Prisoners: Civil War, 105, 184, 339 

Private schools: Wilmington (1860), 107 

Privateers, 8, 88-89, 96, 97, 339; see also 
Pirates 

“The Problem of Early Man in the 


Delaware Valley,” by Eugene Lutes, Jr., 
184 


Proceedings of the American Antiquarian 
Society, 1955, 182 
Proceedings of the American Philosophi- 
cal Society, 379-80 
Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical 
Society, 385 


Proceedings of the Provincial Court of 
Maryland, 1677-1678, Court Series, 284 
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Professors: Robert Patterson, 156, 156n; 
David B. Tyler, 168 


Prohibition, 115, 307 


“Proprietary Records: Penn Family’s 
Papers Itemized in 1748 List Found in 
Land Office,” 384 


Proprietor of Pennsylvania, 380 
Protestant evangelism, 283 
Proud, Robert, 330 


Proud Shoes, The Story of an American 
Family, by Pauli Murray, 292 


Provident Institute for Savings, 3lln 


The Province of West New Jersey, 1609- 
1702, A History of the Origins of an 
American Colony, by John E. Pomfret, 
293 


Psalm books, 282 


Publication of the American Jewish His- 
torical Society, 291 


Publisher: Fielding Lucas, Jr., 182 
Purdy’s National Theatre, 279 
Puritan, 26n 

Pusey, Joshua L., 212 

Pusey, Samuel N., 211 


Pusey, Jones & Company, 212, 213, 215; in 
Civil War, 366 


Putnam, David, 166n 

Putnam, Rufus, 166n 

Pyle, Howard, 286, 289, 291, 293, 295 
Pyle, William, 311 


Quakers; see Society of Friends 
Qualls, Youra, 293 

Quebec, 61 

Queen Anne’s Co., Md., 344 


“ Queen Christina as a Human Being,” by 
Lilly Lorenzen, 290 


Queen Ulrica (Sweden), 282 
Quietism, 380 

Quinine, 343 

Quinn, A. H., 265 

Quinquingo Cipus; see Duck Creek 


Quotas, military: Del. Civil War, 357, 358, 
359, 360 


Raccoon Swedish Church, 50, 51, 55n, 70n 

Race horse: “ Jeff Davis,” 357 

Racial prejudice, 117; in campaign of 
1860, 134 

Rafinesque, 295 


Railroads, 108, 109; car manufacturing, 
211; below Chesapeake and Delaware 
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Canal, 210; Delaware Railroad, 110, 
253; director, 3lln; of early America, 
142; economic effects of, 111; Ellicott’s 
proposal, 163-64, 163n; Evans’ proposal, 
163n, 164n; maps of, in Delaware, 182; 
Mississippi Central, 183; Mississippi and 
Tennessee, 183; New Castle—French- 
town, 110, 180; New Orleans, Jackson 
and Great Northern, 183; Philadelphia, 
Wilmington, and Baltimore Railroad 
Company, 110, 211, 241, 241n, 302, 350, 
358; promoter, 117; Stevens’ proposal, 
163, 163n 

“The Rail Splitter’s Polka,” 101, 130 

Randall, Alexander, 99 

Rare books, 171 

Reaction water wheel, 154n 

Read, George, 81, 85, 97, 181, 290, 291; 
house, 194 

Read, George, Jr., 85, 382 

Read, Thomas, 95, 172, 302n 

Reading, Philip, 57n 

Real-estate operator: James T. Heald, 368 

Reany, Son & Archbold, 213 

Red Bank (along Blackbird Creek), 13 

Red Clay Creek, 82, 320; rolling mill, 212 

Red Lion, Del., 85 

Red Lion Hundred, 244 

Red Lion Tavern, 285 

Redman, John, 379 

Redoubt Alley, 166n 

Red republicanism, 233 

Redstone (now Brownsville), Pa., 155n 

Redstone Creek, 155n 

Reed family, 186 

Reed, Elias S., 128, 139, 368 

Reed, H. Clay, 168 

Reed, Marion Bjornson (Mrs. H. Clay), 
107n 

“ Reedbirds—and Chitlins,” by Anthony 
Higgins, 286 

Reese family, 186 

Reese, Charles Lee, Jr., 168 

Reeves, Enos, 23 

Reform movement (1830), 302, 307 

Regiments (Del.): First Delaware Battery 
of Field Artillery, 359; First Delaware 
Regiment, 358; Second Delaware Regi- 
ment, 341, 353, 354, 358; Third Dela- 
ware Regiment, 353, 359; Fifth Dela- 
ware Regiment, 183, 359; Sixth Dela- 
ware Regiment, 359; First Regiment 
Delaware Volunteers, 248, 353 

Rehoboth and Cape Charles Canal and 
Transportation Company, 305 


_ 
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Reinke (Reincke), Joachim, 75, 75n 

Reisterstown Turnpike Company, 153n 

Relf’s Philadelphia Gazette, 160n 

Religion: after American Revolution, 44; 
Civil War in Delaware, 113; and Civil 
War, 337; in colonies, 38; on Delaware, 
293; in 19th c. Delaware, 113; The 
Great Awakening, 39; in homes, 114; 
see also Churches, individual sects 

Rent: paid in labor, 175; Wilmington 
(1815), 324n 

Rent Day, 276 

Reporters: George Alfred Townsend, 183 

“A Report of the Archaeological Investi- 
gation of the Ritter Site, Lewes, Dela- 
ware,” by H. G. Omwake, 188 

“Reprisal” (ship), 377 

Repton, Bernard; see Ripton, Barnett 

“Republic” (steamboat), 173 

Republican; see Delaware Republican 

“Republican-Abolition and  Disunion 
party,” 372 

Republican National Committee, 130, 138 

Republican party, 218, 222; and Civil 
War, 220, 221, 231, 249, 257, 258, 338, 
340, 341, 348, 356, 357; and compensated 
emancipation, 362, 364; from Delaware, 
285; in 1856, 116; election of 1860, 118, 
123, 124, 125, 129, 130, 132, 133, 134, 
135, 136, 137, 138, 139, 140; election of 
1861, 250; election of 1862, 368-69, 370, 
371, 372, 373-74, 375; and Fisher, 138; 
Theodore Hyatt, 229; leaders, 223; New 
Castle County, 350; and the Peoples’ 
party, 115, 121-22; and slavery, 232, 234; 
and the South, 217; and the Vallan- 
dighams, 338 

Restoration: of historic houses, 172; of 
New Castle, 193, 193n, 194; of New 
Castle Courthouse, 193-206; of Presby- 
terian Church, New Castle, 194 

Restoration (England), 176 

Restoration comedy, 269 

“The Restoration of the Courthouse in 
New Castle,” by Daniel F. Wolcott, 193- 
206 

“ Reuben Springer, Cincinnatian: Business 
Man Philanthropist,” by Edward J. 
McGrath, M.D., 101 

Reval, Russia, 265 

Revenue cutter, 236 

The Review, or the Wags of Windsor, by 
George Colman, the Younger, 268 

Revolution, by Hezekiah Niles, 377 


Rhetoric, 183 
Rhode Island: and lotteries, 309 
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Rhode Island History, 385 

Rhodes, W. B., 268 

Rice, Charles S., 386 

Rice, Dan, 383 

Rice, William, 50, 51 

Richards, Robert H., Jr., 168 

Richardson family, 185 

“Richard Stockton” (steamboat), 173 

Richard III, by William Shakespeare, 276, 
277 

Richelieu, by Edward Bulwer-Lytton, 262, 
2i3 

Richelieu, by John Howard Payne, 273 

Richmond, Va., 340, 344 

Rich Neck, 7 

Riddle, George R., 355 

Ridgely family, 114 

Ridgely, Charles, 97 

Ridgely, Edward, 249 

Ridgely, Henry, 250, 272, 310 

“Riding the Circuit with Lincoln,” by 
Willard King, 289 


Riegel, Richard, 168 

Rifles, 255, 348, 354 

Rigling, Alfred, 148n 

Riley, James Whitcomb, 47 

Ring, Benjamin, 292 

Riots, 177 

Ripton (Repton), Barnett, 176 

Rising, Johan, 385 

Rittenhouse, David, 380 

Rivers; see individual rivers by name 

Roach, Mrs. F. Spencer, 189 

Roach, John, 213, 215 

Roads, 9n, 321; to Baltimore, 153n; cordu- 
roy, 12; Delaware, 174; early American, 
142; maps of in Delaware, 182; from 
Philadelphia to Lancaster, 161n; Post 
Road, New Castle to Baltimore, 294; 
sand, 113; for steam wagons, 154; Wil- 
mington to Philadelphia, 20 

Robbinsson; see Robinson 

“Robert Livingston,” 
Leder, 188 

“Robert Morris” (steamboat), 180 

Roberts, James Booth, 264, 264n, 265n, 
268, 277 

Roberts, Mary Carter, 385 

Robesson (Robinson) Catharine; see Mrs. 
Catharine Derickson Robinson Lynam 

Robinson (author), 378 

Robinson (Robbinsson), Anna, 78n 


by Lawrence H. 
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Robinson, Anna, 69n 


Robinson, Catharina; see Mrs. Catharina 
Robinson Snacker Justis 


Robinson, Catharine; see Mrs. Catharine 
Derickson Robinson Lynam 


Robinson, Edward, 65n 
Robinson, Edward, 67n 
Robinson, Edward, 69n 
Robinson, Edward, 74n 
Robinson (Robbinson), Edward, 75 
Robinson, Edward, 78n 


Robinson, Mrs. Elizabeth Hendrickson, 68, 
69n 


Robinson (Robbinsson), Helena (Elnor), 
78n 


Robinson, H. W., 380 


Robinson, Mrs. Ingebord Tussey Sinnexen, 
65, 65n 


Robinson (Robinsson), Israel, 68, 69n 
Robinson, J. J., 310, 312 
Robinson, Jonas, 74n 


Robinson, Magdalena; see Mrs. Magdalena 
Springer Robinson Paulson Justis 


Robinson, Rebecca Cleneay; see Mrs. Re- 
becca Cleneay Robinson Justis 


Robinson (Robbinsson), Richard, 78n 
Robinson, Robert (father), 787 


Robinson (Robbinsson), Robert 
78n 


Rob Roy, 276 


Rochambeau, Jean Baptiste Donatien de 
Vimeur, 178 


Roche, John F., 385 


Rochefoucauld, Duke de la, Liancourt, 30, 
328n 


Rochester, N. Y., 35 
Rockland, Del., 320n 
Rodman family, 185 


Rodney, Caesar A., 81, 85, 87, 90, 290, 
291, 378, 383, 384 


Rodney, Richard S., 168 

Rodney, Thomas M., 87, 88, 97, 122, 234, 
293, 316, 342, 343, 354, 370, 378 

Rodney, William, 175 

“Roebuck” (boat), 178 

Rogers, James, 311, 316, 317 

Rogers, John, 290 

Rolling mills, 212 

“The Romance of James Logan’s Books,” 
by Edwin Wolf II, 295 


Romeo and Juliet, by William Shake- 
speare, 277 


(son), 


> 
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Ronnels, Eric, 50 

Ropes: for paper making, 169 

Rosbrow, J. M., 188 

Roslagen, Sweden, 51 

Ross family, 294 

Ross, Betsy, 294 

Ross, Caleb, 343 

Ross, David, 384 

Ross, George, 384 

Ross, William H., 118, 127, 222, 229, 236, 
236n, 342, 343, 348, 350, 351 

Roster of the Society of the Cincinnati, 
385 

Roth, Bernhard A., 293 

Rowan, Archibald Hamilton, 320n 

Rowe, Nicholas, 276 

Royal Emigrants (Tory regiment), 97 

Rudolph family, 189 

Rum, 97, 332, 376 

Rumford and Company, 333 

Rumsey, James, 98 

Rush, Benjamin, 85 

Russel, Rachel, 7 

Russel, Ruth, 7 

Russia, 265 

Rutledge, Anna Wells, 382 


Sabbath Schools, 345 

Sabres, 354 

Sail boats, 162 

Sail cloth: for paper making, 169 


St. Anne’s Protestant Episcopal Church 
(Middletown, Del.), 189 


St. Christopher, 332, 334 

St. Clair, Arthur, 290 

St. Eustatius, 325 

St. Georges, Del., 312, 340 

St. George’s Hundred, 244, 293 

St. James Church, 54, 302n 

St. John’s Church (Wilmington), 289 

St. Jones Creek, 209 

St. Louis Theatre, 269n 

St. Méry, Moreau de, 28 

St. Michael’s and Zion Church (Phila- 
delphia), 69n 

St. Petersburg (Leningrad), 265 

St. Peter’s Church (Episcopal), 302n 

Salisbury, Md., 342, 354, 355 

“Sand Dunes of the Delaware Coastal 
Areas,” by William H. Amos, 184 

San Francisco, Calif., 208” 


co 


oo et 


‘ 


Saratoga, 114 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 126 

Saulsburys, 117, 222, 228, 251; and 1860 
election, 124-25, 126, 127, 139, 140 

Saulsbury, Eli, 117, 126, 227, 252 

Saulsbury, Gove, 117, 223 

Saulsbury, Willard, 117, 118, 128, 140, 


219-20, 221, 224, 227, 228, 256, 258, 259, 
260, 349, 356, 357, 363 


Savage, Edward, 97, 98 
Saville Building, 270n 
Savings bank, 3lln 


Sawmills, 320n, 323n, 327n; at Indian 
River and Bay, Del., 214; at Manchacks, 
165; at Natchez, 165; at Pittsburgh, 165 


Schenectady, N. Y., 61 
Schlegel family, 190 
Schlegel, Christoph, 190 


“Schlegel von Gottleben,”’ Senftenegger 
Monatsblatt fiir Genealogie und Heral- 
dik, by Karl Friedrich Von Frank, 190 


Schoepf, Johann David, 23 

School for Scandal, by Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, 276 

Schoolmaster: at Camden, Del., 337 


Schools: financed by lotteries, 300; see also 
Universities and colleges 


Schooners, 209, 214, 326 

Schraeder, Frederick, 86 

Schuylkill River, 83, 146, 157n, 159n, 160, 
161n 

Science: influence of Nicholas Collin, 284- 
85; at time of Penn, 379 

Scotch-Irish: in American Revolution, 288, 
290 

“Scotch prize,” 376, 377 

Scots: and American Revolution, 290; in 
America, 288 

Scott, Franklin D., 181 

Scott, Joseph, 29 

Scott, Kenneth, 176, 385 

Scott, TI. A., 361 

Scott, Winfield, 230 

“ Scourge” (“ Bangor,” steamboat), 211- 
12 


Scow, 160, 160n 

Seabury, Samuel, 384 

Sea captains: Captain Davies, 333; Hugh 
Montgomery, 376 

Seaford, Del., 108, 253, 353, 354; Civil 
War, 220, 229, 254, 342, 343, 344, 348, 
354: effect of railroad on, 111; shipyard, 
210 
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Seaford Cavalry, 350 
Seal: of Delaware, 174, 209, 216 


“Secession”: at Baltimore, 140; from 
Charleston convention, 119, 120; at 
Charleston and Baltimore, 128 


Secession and secessionists, 217, 218, 219, 
221, 226, 229, 234, 235, 250, 257-58, 259, 
337, 338, 348, 370, 372; attack on rail- 
road, 241; Dr. James C. Bird, 341; in 
churches, 347; in Delaware, 100, 218, 
230, 231, 240, 249, 253, 256; Delaware 
Gazette attitude, 231; and du Pont 
Company, 242; in Kent County, 251, 
252, 340; in Sussex County, 254, 255, 
341, 349; in Wilmington, 235, 240, 366 

Secker, Thomas, 56 

Secondary education, 112, 322 

Second Baptist Church (Wilmington), 347 


Second Delaware Regiment, 341, 353, 354, 
358 


Secret Service, 262 

Securities, 299 

Sedition, 81, 82, 89, 177 
Segregationists, 363-64 

Ségur, Comte Louis Philippe de, 23 
Selbyville, Del., 108 

Sellers, Coleman, 149 


The Serious Family, adapted by Morris 
Barnett, 272-73 


Sermons: patriotic, 57n; against the South, 
244n 


Servants, 114, 170, 175 


1705-1955, Celebrating the 250th Anni- 
versary of the Founding of St. Anne’s 
Protestant Episcopal Parish, “ The Con- 
gregation of Appoquinimink”; Old St. 
Anne’s Church, Middletown, Delaware, 
Sunday, June 19, 1955. A History of 
the Parish, together with the Story of 
the Restoration, 189 


Seward, William Henry, 136, 234, 371 


Shakespeare, William, 262, 268, 273, 276, 
277, 280 


Shall, Joseph, 71 

Shall, Ursula Barbara, 71 

Shallcross, Joseph, 332, 332n 

Shallcross and Company, 376, 377 

Shallops, 17, 23, 208, 327n, 333 

Sham battle: Civil War, 349 

Shankland’s map (of Lewes area), 93 

Sharp, H. Rodney, 168, 169, 196 

pies (Sharp), Ann Catherine Parlin, 64, 
9n 


Sharpe, Jesse, 236 


Sharpe, William, 4 

Sharpe, William, 79n 

Sharpless, Jonathan, 155n 

Shaw, Virginia E., 60n 

Shearman, Robert, 93 

Sheet iron, 166 

Sheridan, Richard Brinsley, 265, 267 

Sherwin (counterfeiter), 385 

Shingles: cedar, 7, 9, 9n 

“ Shinplasters ” (Civil War money), 367 

Ship bread, 328, 331 

Ship builders and shipbuilding, 110, 168; 
American compared to British, 214, 215, 
216; Bethel, Del., 214; Broadkill, 208; 
colonial, 174, 207; Cramp’s of Phila- 
delphia, 213; Simon Cranston, 208; 
Delaware, 174, 210n, 207-16, 367; 18th 
century, 208; Frederica, Del., 210, 214; 
Hall report (1884), 213; Hall’s Store, 
Del., 210; Harlan & Hollingsworth, 101, 
173 212125 21S 214g? be Barncy, 
Harris, 376; John Harris, 212; as an 
industry, 208; iron and steel, 180, 207n, 
210, 211, 213; Jackson & Sharp, 214; 
Kirkman & Company, 121; Lebanon (St. 
Jones Creek), 210; Leipsic, Del., 210; 
Lewes, Del., 210; materials, 214; Mil- 
ford, Del., 210, 214; Millsborough, Del., 
210; at Milton, Del., 208; Enoch and 
Charles Moore, 212, 213, 214; New 
Castle, Del., 208; New England, 175; 
New York, 210; Philadelphia, 207; re- 
quirements for, 210; Stanton, Del., 208; 
steam, 210; Albert and William 
Thatcher, 212, 213; Wilmington, 207, 
876; wood, 210, 214; Thomas Young, 
212 

“Shipbuilding in Delaware,” by David B. 
Tyler, 207-16 

“Shipbuilding in Delaware,” lecture by 
David B. Tyler, 168 

Ship Carpenter Street, 93 

Ship carpenters, 208, 211 

Shipleys, 321 

Shipley, Joseph, 34 

Shipley, Thomas, 17, 331 

Shipley, William, 321, 331, 331n 

Shipley, William, Jr., 331 

Shipping subsidy, 215 


Ships and boats, 319; “Asia,” 185; 
“ Aetna,” 163n; “ Bangor,” 180; barges, 
376; “Betty (Betsy) Sally,” 57n; brig, 
208; canoe, 5, 207; “Champion,” 185; 
coasters, 214, 323n, 325; “ Codorus,” 211; 
“Commerce,” 97; cost of, 209; “ Dela- 
ware,” 180; and Delaware, 209, 294, 324- 
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25, 324n; “ Dolphin,” 76n, 327n, 332; 
“Friendship,” 50, 97; and flour, 331, 
335, 335n; “Freemason,” 333;  full- 
rigged, 209; “Globe,” 76n; gunboats, 
213, 344; iron, 207, 207n, 213; “ Juanita,” 
366; Liverpool men-of-war, 21; “The 
Mischievous Holker,” 96, 97; monitors, 


213; “ Nancy,” 331-32, 376; oysterboat, . 


207; packets, 208; paintings, 101; Penn- 
sylvania gunduloes, 21; “ Poictiers,” 180; 
in Revolutionary times, 209, 376; “ Re- 
prisal,” 377; “ Richard Stockton,” 173; 
“Robert Morris,” 180; “ Roebuck,” 21, 
178; schooners, 209, 326; shallops, 17, 
23, 208, 326, 372n, 333; sloops, 208, 326; 
square-rigged, 326; steel, 207, 207n; 
“Swimmer,” 51; top-sail vessels, 330; 
“Two Brothers,” 97; “ Vigilant,” 209; 
“Virgin,” 209; “Wilmington,” 331; 
331n; and Wilmington, 31, 35, 326, 334; 
“Wilmon Whillden,” 215; wooden, 168, 
207; see also Merchant mills, Mills and 
millers, Shipbuilders and shipbuilding, 
Steamboats 

Ship stuff, 329, 333 

Shipton, Clifford K., 170 

Shirley, William, 61 

Shoes: for Civil War, 366 

Short Street, Philadelphia, 166n 

“Showboat on the Chesapeake,” by John 
R. Ernest, 286 

“ Shrewsberry,” 5 

Sicily: price of American flour, 329 

Side-wheeler; see steamboats 

Sign of the Buck, 312 

Silver: coffee pot and salver, 172; com- 
munion service, 172; other Dickinson 
pieces, 172 

Silversmiths, 177; William Coleman, 286; 
John Fitch, 98; William Parker, 286; 
Henry J. Pepper, 93; William Poole, 
289 

Simitiére, Pierre Eugéne du, 216 

Single tax, 185 

Sinnexen, Dorcas (Harmansen), 65n 

Sinnexen (Senecce, Sennexen, Sinnexen, 
Sinnickson, Sinnex), Ingebord; see Mrs. 
Ingebord Tussey Sinnexen Robinson 


Sinnexen (Sinnex), James, 65n 

Sinnix, Broor, 79n 

Sinton, William, 176 

Sixth Delaware Regiment,’ 359 

A Sketch of the Life of Oliver Evans, by 
the Rev. George A. Latimer, 148 

Slavery, 8n, 48, 1152. 1167-1225) 1785223; 
226, 254, 307; campaign of 1862, 369, 
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370; and compensated emancipation, 
100, 337, 361; and Constitutional 
Unionists, 131; and Crittenden com- 
promise, 219n; in Delaware, 106, 107, 
363-64; and Democrats, 134; fugitives, 
218, 219n, 221; liberation of, 338; liberty 
laws, 221; and Nicholites, 41, 42, 46; 
political importance, 107, 217, 233; 
population in Delaware, 106n, 107; and 
Republicans, 124, 130, 136, 138; slave- 
owners, 106n, 107, 221, 361, 363; and 
Society of Friends, 42, 46; in Sussex 
County, 108, 130; and territories, 219n; 
see also Abolitionism 


Sleeper, John, 42 

Sleighs, 184 

Slitting mills, 320, 320n, 323n, 327n 

Sloan, Timothy, 332 

Sloane, Eric, 189 

Sloops, 208, 284, 326, 333, 343 

Slums: Wilmington (1860), 115 

Smallpox, 85 

Smallwood, William, 22 

Smidt; see also Smith 

Smidt, Mrs. Anna Springer, 71, 72n, 73, 76 

Smidt (Smith), Mrs. Elizabeth Vandever, 
66, 66n, 67n, 68, 70 

Smidt, Fredrich, Sr., 77, 77n 

Smidt, Hans, 70, 71, 72 

Smidt (Smith), Johan (John), 71, 72n 

Smidt (Smith), Peter, 66, 66n 

Smith; see also Smidt 


Smith, Mrs. Elizabeth Owens Peterson, 
69n 


Smith, E. W., 292 

Smith, Frances, 43n 

Smith, Frederick, see Fredrich Smidt, Sr. 
Smith, Fredric, 77n 

Smith, Hans George, 66n, 72n, 77n 


Smith, Hans Petersson; see Hans Peterson 
(Petersson, Smith) 


Smith, Helen Burr, 189 

Smith, James, 294 

Smith, James E., 348 

Smith, James Morton, 293 

Smith, Mrs. Maria Stalcop Vandever, 66n, 
72n, 77n 

Smith, Mary, 66n 

Smith, Mathias Mathiasson; see Mathias 
Mathiasson Defoss 


Smith, W. H., 278 
Smith, William, 56, 57, 57n 
Smith, William, 176 
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Smith, William Loughton, 27 

Smith and Wyckoff, 335 

Smithers, Nathaniel B., 122, 124, 234, 356, 
361 

“Smiths- of Delaware,” in Thompson 
Genealogy, by Effie Thompson Biggs, 
185 

Smuggling, Confederate, 337, 342, 343 

Smyrna, Del., 108, 118n, 247, 372; and 
Civil War, 251, 257, 341, 344, 348, 355; 
lottery agent, 313; shallops, 327n; trans- 
portation to (1860), 110 

Smyrna River, 10 

Smyrna Times, 217, 227, 229, 230, 232, 
234, 250, 251, 360, 362, 370 

Smyth, J. F. D., 21 

Snacker (Snecker, Snicker, Snitgar), Catha- 
rina Robinson; see Mrs. Catharina 
Robinson Snacker Justis 

Snakes, 12 


“Snaphances””’ (snaphounce), 385 

“ Snaplock,” 385 

Snead, Edward, 57n 

Snecker; see also Snacker 

Snecker (Snicker), Henry, 77n 

Snow, Edward Rowe, 385 

Snuff mills, 320, 320n, 323n, 327n 

Social life: rural Delaware (1860), 113, 114 

Societies: proposed secret Christian soci- 
ety, 183 

Society for the Preservation of Delaware 
Antiquities, 194 

Society of Architectural Historians, 382 

Society of Friends, 8, 17n, 19, 21, 25, 26n, 
30, 31, 33, 35, 37, 39, 42, 43, 45, 46n, 
47, 57n, 76n, 113, 176, 379; and African 
School, Wilmington, 292; businessmen, 
320, 330, 336; and Civil War, 347; and 
John Dickinson, 386; “ separation,” 380; 
silversmith, 289; slavery, 46; traveling 
Quaker minister, 48; union of Nicho- 
lites with, 47, 48; and underground 
railroad, 107; and Wilmington, 321, 322, 
324,327 

A Soldier for One Hundred Days, by Wil- 
liam J. Fletcher, 288 

“Some Local Scholars Who Counselled 
the Proprietors of Pennsylvania and 
Their Commissioners during the Bound- 
ary Surveys of the 1760’s,” by Thomas 
D. Cope, 379-80 

“Some Notes on Fort 
Richard C. Knopf, 290 


Sons of the American Revolution, 86, 283 
South, the, 116, 234, 246; pre-Civil War, 


Recovery,” by 
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217, 220; and Delaware, 105, 108, 112, 
218, 221, 223, 337, 340, 344, 345, 346, 
347, 349, 354; and election of 1860, 140; 
see also Abolitionism, Civil War, Seces- 
sion and secessionists 


South America: and Delaware shipbuild- 
ing, 216 

South Carolina, 233, 370; archives and 
historical societies, 248n; Du Ponts, 340; 
flag, 245; and secession, 217, 220, 221, 
22 

Southerland, Clarence A., 168 

South River, 174, 175; see also Delaware 
River , 

Souville, Charles, 269n 

Spalletta, Matteo, 94 

Spanish West Indies, 329, 376 


Sparham, Mrs. Anna Ulrica Benzel, 60, 
60n, 63 


Sparham, Thomas, 60n 

Sparks, Jared, 98 

Specie payment; suspension during panic 
of 1837, 181-82 

Speck, Frank G., 295 

Spies: Southern, 242, 365 

Spindles, 324n 

Spinning Wheel, 289 

Splittdorff, Charles; see Charles Justis 


The Spoiled Child, by Isaac Bickerstaff, 
270, 271 


Springer, Anna, 74n 


Springer, Anna; see Mrs. Anna Springer 
Lynam 


Springer, Anna; see Mrs. Anna Springer 
Smidt (Smith) 

Springer, Mrs. Annika (Annicka, Annica) 
Justis (Justice), 67n, 68n 

Springer, Carl, 55, 70 

Springer, Carl, 74n 

Springer, Mrs. Catharina Hendrickson, 69n 

Springer, Charles (c. 1693), 101, 281, 282 


Springer, Charles (Carolus), 67, 67n, 68, 
69n, 72, 73, 74n, 77 


Springer, Charles (b. 1732), 68n 
Springer, Charles (“Carolus”) (c. 1722), 
69n 


Springer, Christopher, 69n 


Springer, Courtland B. and Ruth L., 49- 
50, 171, 281n 


Springer, Darkes (Dorcas), 74n 
Springer, Elizabeth, 74n 


Springer, Mrs. Elizabeth Tranberg Parlin, 
64, 68, 70, 75, 76, 79, 79n 
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Springer, Gabriel, 64, 79n 
Springer, Jacob, 74n 


Springer, James (Jacob) (1703-1763), 74, 
74n, 75 i - a a 


Springer, John, 74n 

Springer, John, for Gabriel, 79n 

Springer, Joseph (1709-1799), 66, 67, 67n, 
68n, 69, 70, 72, 73, 75, 78, 281 :. 


Springer, Magdalena; see Mrs. Magdalena 
Springer Robinson Paulson Justis 


Springer, Mrs. Margareta Robinson, 72n, 
74n, 79 


Springer, Maria, 74n 


Springer, Mrs. Maria Hendrickson, 67n, 
69n, '74n 


Springer, Maria; see Mrs. Maria Springer 
Cleneay 

Springer, Mrs. Mary (Maria) Bishop, 74n 

Springer, Nils (Nichols), 74n 

Springer, Rebecca, 74n 

Springer, Thomas, 74n 

Springfield, Ill., 233 

Spruance, Enoch, 341 

Spruance, G., 313 

Spruance, John S., 100 

Spruance, P., 313 

Square-riggers, 326 

Squatter sovereignty, 117, 119, 120, 124, 
126, 128 


Stage coaches, 182, 301 

Stahlman, Jacob, 71 

Stalcop, Andrew, Sr., 69n 

Stalcop, Andrew Hakan, Jr., 69n 

Stalcop, Mrs. Anna Barbara Woolbough, 
69, 69n, 70, 71, 72, 73 

Stalcop, Anna Cathrina, 77 

Stalcop, Barbro, 77, 78 


Stalcop, Hannah (Johanna); see Mrs. 
Hannah Stalcop Abrahams 


Stalcop, John, 67, 67n 
Stalcop, Maria, 77 
Stalcop, Mrs. Maria Morton, 67n 


Stalcop, Maria; see Mrs. Maria Stalcop 
Vandever Smith 


Stalcop, Peter, 73n 
Stalcop, Philip, 72 
Stalcop, Susannah, 73n 
Stalcop’s rota, 55 
Stamcast, Hans, 71n 


Stamcast, Joanna; see Mrs, Joanna Stam- 
cast Lynam 


> 


Stamcast, Mrs. Susannah Cling, 71n 

Stamp Tax, 383 

Stanley, Joseph, 47 

Stanton, Edwin, 370, 371 

Stanton, Del., 208 

A ae Pointed North, by Edmund Fuller, 
86 

Starr, John, 327 

“Stars and Stripes,” 239 

Stars and stripes; see American flag 

“The Star Spangled Banner,” 240, 254, 
268 

State Archives (Del.), 11, 252n 

State convention: for Delaware stand on 
Civil War, 221, 225, 246, 248; Demo- 
crats, 1862, 369; Union party, 1862, 368 

State flower, 287 

State governors, 177 

State legislatures; see Delaware legislature 

State treasury, 316; and lottery funds, 307 

Statistics: Delaware migration, 106n; 
Delaware population (1860), 106n 

“Status of Special Education in Dela- 
ware,” 189 

Steamboats, 98, 99, 108, 110, 142, 155, 
156, 159, 160n; “ Aetna,” 163n; Balti- 
more to Frenchtown, Md., 180; “ Ban- 
gor,” 180, 211; effect on shipbuilding, 
210; Evans on, 157n, 162; Latrobe on 
157, 157n; licenses, 301; “ Pennsylvania,” 
163n; “ Richard Stockton,” 173; screw 
propellor, 163n; and John Stevens, 
163n; the “ Wilmon Whillden,” 215 

Steam carriages (wagons, land carriages), 
148, 151, 152, 153, 153m, 154, 158, 159n, 
160n, 162, 164n 

Steam Conquers the Atlantic, by David 
B. Tyler, 207n 

Steam dredge, 146, 156n, 160, 160n 

Steam engine, 30, 35, 82, 83, 84; book on, 
162n; cost in 1812, 167n; for dredge, 
160; in England, 158, 158n; Evan’s, 147, 
159; in foundry, 211; by Mars Works, 
147; for Pittsburgh mill, 1667; princi- 
ples of, 165; to pump water to Phila- 
delphia, 157; report to American Philo- 
sophical Society, 157 

Steam locomotives, 163n 

Steam mills, 158 

Steam power, 83, 84, 92, 154, 165; and 
Evans, 146, 150, 151m, 151; mechanics 
of, 165, 165 

Steam railways, 160n, 162, 164 

Steam wagons; see steam carriages 
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Stedham, Mrs. Ingeborg, 71n 

Stedham (Stidham), Jonas, 71n 

Stedham, Lucas, Sr., 71n 

Stedham, Lucas, Jr., 71n 

Stedham, Maria; see Mrs. Maria Stedham 
King 

Stedham, Timotheus Lucasson, 73 

Stedham, Timothy, 53n 

Steel: advent of, 213 

Steel, Edwin D., Jr., 168 

Steelman, Hans, 50 

Steinmetz, Rollin C., 386 


Stephen Foster, America’s Troubadour, by 
John Tasker Howard, 187 


Stephens, John, 64 


Stevens, John, 98, 147, 150, 162n, 163, 
163n, 164 


Stevens, Luther, 166n 

Stevens, S. K., 182 

Stewart, Alexander, 85 

Stewart, George R., 294 

Stidham; see Stedham 

Stiles, Ezra, 383 

Stille, Jacob, 55, 71, 74, 74n, 76, 77 

Stille’s rota, 55, 74n 

Stirling, Walter, 50 

Stock: and lottery funds, 305 

Stockholm, 49, 50, 281 

Storace [musician], 275 

“Stories from Dover’s Court House 
Records,” by George V. Massey II, 188 


“The Story of Cornwallis’ Buckles,” by 
Helen Burr Smith, 189 


The Story of Fort Delaware, by William 
P. Frank in collab. with W. Emerson 
Wilson, 184 


“The Story of New Castle [1651-1951],” 
by Aaron G., Fryer, 288 


“The Story of Pea Patch Island,” by 
Bernhard A. Roth, 293 


Stover, John F., 184 

Stoves: New Castle courthouse, 204 
Stowe, Harriet Beecher, 278 

The Strand, New Castle, 193, 194 


The Stranger (Misanthropy and Repen- 
tance), by August von Kotzebue, 262, 
263, 264, 265, 268, 277, 280n 


Strickland, William, 182-83, 184, 185, 382 
Stuart, Alexander Charles, 101 

Sturgeon, William (Rev.), 76n 
Stuyvesant, Peter, 175 

Suburban housing, 91 
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“Successors of Woolman and Benezet: 
The Beginnings of the Philadelphia 
Friends Freedmen’s Association,” by 
Youra Qualls, 293 

Suffrage, 307 

Sugar, 97, 329, 332, 333, 334, 376 

Sullivan, William, 86, 185 

Summit Bridge, 85 

“Summitt” Bridge, Del.: lottery agent 
312 

Sumnerites, 373 

Sundahl, Christian, 178 

Sunday Star (Wilmington), 90 | 

Superior Court of New Castle County, 316 

Superstitions: common in Delaware, 101 

Supreme Court of the U. S.; see U. S. 
Supreme Court 

Surinam, 334 

Surveyors, opp. 3, 382; John Fitch, 98; 
Killen, 8n; Penn.-Md. boundary, 380 

Susquehanna River, 28, 211, 330 

Sussex County, Del., 437, 48, 220, 257; and 
Civil War, 130, 229, 236, 249, 253, 255, 
341, 348, 349, 352; counterfeiter, 176; in 
1860, 108, 114; election of 1860, 101, 
115, 116, 117-18, 120, 122; 128, 132, 133, 
135, 139, 140; election of 1862, 373, 
374n; genealogy, 288; Houston family, 
340; incomes, 111, 112, 369; and Lin- 
coln patronage, 234; merchants, 222; 
population statistics, 106n; records, 93; 
taxes, 111, 112 

Sussex County Archaeological Association, 
93, 173 

“A Sussex Farmer Boy Sixty-five Years 
Ago,” by Joseph A. Conwell, 220n 

Sutcliff; Robert, 31 

Sutton, John, 312 

Swamps: of lower Delaware, 3-16 passim 

Swanwyck, 95 


Swedberg, Anna; see Mrs. Anna Swedberg 
Benzelius 


eae (Svedberg), Jesper (Bishop), 64, 

82 

“The Swede Meets the Red Man, A Dis- 
cussion of Swedish-Indian Relations in 
the Seventeenth Century,” by C. A. 
Weslager, 283 


Swedes: in American Revolution, 178; on 
the Delaware, 49-80, 95, 174, 175, 281- 
83, 284, 285, 293: in Philadelphia, 181 


Swedish Contributions to American Free- 
dom, 1776-1783, Including a Sketch of 
the Background of the Revolution to- 
gether with an Account of the Engage- 
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ments in which Swedish Officers Partici- 
pated and Biographical Sketches of 
mer Men, by Dr. Amandus Johnson, 


Swedish language (in America), 49-50, 53, 
54, 55, 170, 281-83, 287 
Swedish log cabin, 294 


Swedish Lutheran Church, 94, 171, 172-73, 
281-83; see also Swedes 


Swedish Pioneer Historical Quarterly, 181 
Swedish records, 171 

Swedish royal arms, 282 

Sweeney, John A. H., 189, 294 
“Swimmer ” (ship), 51 

Switzer, Stephen, 152n 

Swords, 255 

Sypory Swamp; see Cedar Swamp 


Taber, William S., 294 

The Taming of the Shrew, 271 

Taney (Chief Justice), 293 

Tankard, 172 

Tannery, 320, 320n 

Tariffs, 116, 130; election of 1860, 122, 
123, 124, 129, 138; on shipbuilding 
materials, 215 

Tatnalls, 321 

Tatnall, Edward, 321 

Tatnall, Harry, 101, 130 

Tatnall, Joseph, 19, 30, 34, 321n, 322, 327, 
331, 332, 332n, 381; account book, 334 

“Tatnalton,” 33 

Tavern Licenses, 300n 

Taverns: Sign of the Buck, 312; the Sign 
of James A. Bayard, 269 

Taxes, 317; American distinction between 
internal and external, 177; antipathy to, 
300, 301; Delaware (1863-64), 111-12; 
and election of 1862, Del., 375; and lot- 
teries, 307; for schools, 112; the single 
tax, 185 

Taylor, Charles, 156, 156n 

Taylor, C. W., 279 

Taylor, Tom, 269n 

Taylor, Zachary, 183 

Taylor’s Bridge, 3, 10 

Telegraph, 237, 238, 239, 241 

Temperance, 100, 116 

Temple, William, 122, 129, 368, 370, 373- 
74, 374n 

Ternary combination 
314 

Territories: and slavery, 219n, 221, 223 


system: lotteries, 
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Texas: secession, 228 

Textiles and textile industry, 28, 177, 
320, 320n, 336n; see also cloth factories 

a ae Mischievous Holker” (ship), 96, 

“That Mischievous Holker, the Story of a 
Privateer,” by William Bell Clark, 97 

Thatcher, Albert, 168, 212 

Thatcher, William, 212 

Thatchers’ (shipyard), 213 

Theatre: burlesque or burletta, 268; 
Durang, Ormsby, and Gallagher, 86; 
Edinburgh, 276; German in Russia, 265; 
morality in, 275, 278; Purdy’s National 
(N. Y.), 279; reviews, 254, 268, 272; 
scenic effects, 273-75; simultaneous 
staging, 273; tent, 278; Wilmington pre- 
Civil War, 262-80; Wilmington (1860), 
107; see also theatres by name, plays 
and playwrights by name 

Theatre companies: The American The- 
atrical Company, 268n; The Athenaeum 
Company, 267n, 278; The Burton Com- 
pany, 264, 267n; Matthew Chipp, 264, 
264n; Chipp & Company, 267n; Mrs. 
Cowell’s Dramatic Corps, 263, 265; The . 
Cowell Company, 267n; Messrs. Durang 
and Jefferson, 264, 267n; Mr. Flynn, 
264; The Flynn / Barnes / Hall Com- 
pany, 267n, 279; John Keenan Com- 
pany, 268n; Metropolitan Theatre, 265, 
268n; Philadelphia Museum, 264, 267n, 
278; James Booth Roberts, 264; Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin troupe, 267n; The Vaude- 
ville Company, 268n; Wemyss & Com- 
pany, 264, 267n, 278; Widdicomb & 
Jones, 268n 

Thérése: The Orphan of Geneva, by John 
Howard Payne, 273, 275 

“There She Blows,” journal of John 
Martin, 188 


Theunisseu, Cornelis, 187 
Theunisz-Theunisseu family, 187 


Third Haven Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
46n, 47 


Third party, 122, 135 
Third Regiment of Delaware Volunteers, 
353309310 


Thirteenth amendment, 118n 
Thomas, Paul, 67n 

Thomasson, Olle, 67n 
Thompson, A. G., 313 
Thompson, D. G. Brinton, 294 
Thompson, Helen, 168 
Thompson, Mrs. Henry B., 194 
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Thompson, Mary; see Mrs. Mary Thomp- 
son Cleneay 

Thompson Genealogy, by Effie Thompson 
Biggs, 185 

Thomson, Allan, 302n, 306 

Thoroughfare Neck, 3, 10 


325th Anniversary, “ The Birthplace of 
the First State,’ Lewes, Delaware... 
Aug. 9, 10, 11, 12, 1956, by [Virginia 
Cullen], 286 


Three Lower Counties [Del.], 176, 288, 
PAL VANO tel) Gilets) 


Throughfaire Creek, opp. 3, 10 

“The Throughfaire,” cutting of, 10-11 
Tidal wave, 14 

The Tile house (New Castle, Del.), 382 
Tiles: fireplace, 205 

Tilt hammer, 327n 

Tilton, James, 26, 89, 97, 378 

Tilton, Nehemiah, 378 

Timber; see Lumber 

Tingle, Nathaniel (Fan), 286 

Tobin, John, 270, 271 

Tolles, Frederick B., 86, 89, 189, 386 
Tom, William, 293 

Tomlinson, Eliza Clayland, 187 
Tomlinson, Joseph, 187 


Tomlinson, Sarah; see Evans, Mrs. Sarah 
Tomlinson 


Tools: shipyard, 210 

Tories; see Loyalists 

Torrence, Robert M., 294 

Tossa, Olle, 76 

Tossa, Olof, 70 

Tossa, William, 70, 74 

Tossa, Mrs. William, 70, 74 

Town planning: and Latrobe, 382 

‘Town rivalry in Delaware, 301 

Townsend, Edmund, 366 

Townsend, George Alfred, 183 

Townsend, Samuel, 117, 118, 119, 120, 127, 
128, 135, 366, 368, 369, 372-73 

Townsend, William H., 189 

Townsend, Del.: Civil War, 352 

Townsendites, 125, 128 


Trade: Delaware to North, 256; export of 
agricultural products, 174; export of 
flour, 328-29, 331; and Jews, 291; Lon- 
don to Philadelphia, 50; New England 
merchants, 174-75; of Scotch with 
colonies, 288; West Indies, 20, 97, 174; 
Wilmington with Philadelphia, 29, 321; 
see also Mills and millers 
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Trades: blacksmith, 19, 20, 323n; boat- 
builders, 211, 212; boilermakers, 210, 
211, 212; booksellers, 20; enters, 
210, 211, 323n; cabinetmakers, 211; 
coopers, 19, 20, 323n; cotton card 
makers, 323n; hatters, 20; machinists, 
211, 212; millers, 19, 20; millwrights, 19, 
323-24; shallopmen, 19; weavers, 323n 

Tragedies, 262, 263 

The Tragedy of Douglas, or the Noble 
Shepherd, by John Home, 272, 276 

Traitors, 259 : 

Tranberg, Andrew (Andreas), 52, 59, 68, 
70, 76, 78, 170 ' 

Tranberg, Mrs. Anna (Anne) Catharina 
(Cathrina, Cathrine) Rudman, 67, 68, 
70, 73, 74, 76, 77, 78, 79n 

Tranberg, Elizabeth; see Mrs. Elizabeth 
Tranberg Parlin Springer 

Tranberg, Peter, 50, 51, 61, 79n 

Tranberg, Rebecca; see Mrs. 
Tranberg Benzel Killen 

Transactions of the American Philosophi- 
cal Society, 157n 

Transportation, 29; and agriculture, 109; 
Baltimore to Cape May, 180; and 
Brandywine mills, 325n, 326; canals, 
10, 15, 35, 99, 108, 163, 327n; in colonial 
America, 319; dugout canoes, 5, 10; 
Hollingsworth, 153n; packets, 208; por- 
tage, 10, 284; railways, 108, 163; shal- 
lops, 17, 23, 110; steamboat, 108, 1637, 
173; tugs and barges, 15; wagons, 327; 
and Wilmington, 208, 321, 326, 335 

Trap School, 302n 

Travel: Fabritius commutes to his parish, 
95; from Georgia to Lewes, Del., 95; 
Gravesend to Philadelphia, 51 

Travel, 291 

“Travel Extracts from the Journal of 
Alexander Randall, 1830-31,” by Rich- 
ard H. Randall, 100 


“Travel Through Delaware,” by Murray 
Metten, 291 


Treadles, 151, 151n 

Treason, 82, 90, 177, 248n, 250 

Treaty: with seceded states proposed, 233 
Trees: see Lumber 

Trenton: milling center, 330 

“Trevose”: home of Joseph Galloway, 99 


“The Trial of John H. Surratt for the 
Murder of President Lincoln,” by 
George Fisher, 362n 


Trimble, I. R., 242, 242n 
Trimm, Leo C., 386 


Rebecca 
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A Trip made by a Small Man in a 
Wrestle with a Very Great Man. An- 
swer to the Baltimore Millers’ Memorial 
and Thomas Jefferson’s Letter, by 
Oliver Evans, 145n 


Troops: for election of 1862, Del., 371, 
373, 374, 375; through Wilmington, 
Civil War, 367 


Trougfaire Creek; see Throughfaire Creek 
Trustees: of Historic New Castle, 196, 200 
Tuberculosis, 85 

Tuckahoe, Md., 143 

Tuckahoe Neck, Md., 46, 48 

Tunnell, Isaac, 313 

Tunnell, James M., Jr., 168 

Turkey: consul appointed by Lincoln, 234 
Turner, Justin G., 294 


Turn-Out, or the Enraged Politician, by 
James Kenney, 270, 271 

Turnpikes, 161, 164m; first in U. S., 161n; 
and lotteries, 300; eye to, 164; 
from Wilmington, 324n 


Turtle feast, 377 
Tussey, Mrs. Anna Maria Schaffenhausen, 
76n 


Tussey, Annika; see Mrs. Annika Tussey 
King 

Tussey, Christiana (Christian, Christina, 
Stina); see Mrs. Stina Lea 


Tussey, Ingebord; see Mrs. Ingebord Tus- 
sey Sinnexen Robinson 


Tussey, Mathias, 65n 

Tussey, William, 65n, 76n 

Twaddle, William, 325n 

Twifford, Elizabeth, 48 

Twifford, Jonathan, 43n, 48 

Twifford, Sarah, 43n 

Twifford, Thomas, 47 

Twiggs, Elinor, 67n 

Twiggs, John, 67n 

Twining, Thomas, 29 

“Two Brothers” (ship), 97 

“900 Years Beside the Brandywine,” by 
James H., McCormick, 291 

Tyler, David B., 168, 173, 207-216, 207n, 
294 

Tyler, Katharine Haskell, 207n 

Typhoid fever, 343 


Unander, Eric (Ericus), 51, 58, 67, 70, 75, 
ih, YD 

Unander, Mrs. Maria Hesselia, 70, 70n, 
15 pl D 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin, by Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, 262, 277, 278 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin Troupe, 267n 

Underground railroad, 107, 107n, 342, 
344; see also Fugitive slaves 

Unemployment: pre-Civil War, 222; Wil- 
mington (1861), 366 

Uniforms: American Revolution, 177; 
Newark Home Guards, 340 

Union, the, 105, 219; Antietam, 365; 
Ball’s Bluff, 339; and Gov. Burton, 339; 
and Camden, Del., 338; convention, 226, 
227; and Delaware, 220, 221, 224, 239, 
240, 249, 337; and Delaware churches, 
244, 344, 345, 346, 347; and Fisher, 138; 
and election of 1860, 122, 136; meetings, 
240, 244, 251, 252, 254, 255, 257, 258; 
supporters, 349, 353, 355, 358; see also 
Civil War 

Union Army, 342 

Union Canal Lottery, 309” 

Union Clubs, 137 

Union College lotteries, 309, 309n, 311 

Union flag, 357 

Union Guard (Felton, Del.) , 251 

Union jack, 377 

Union party, 100, 368-69 

“A Unique Flat-Bottomed Pottery Vessel 
from Delaware,” by H. Geiger Omwake, 
292 

United Colonies, 377 

United States Circuit Court for Delaware, 
81 

United States Congress: adopts Stars and 
Stripes, 377; in American Revolution, 
376; and Civil War, 233; and compen- 
sated emancipation, 361; and fugitive 
slave law, 221; House of Representa- 
tives, 81, 357, 374n; in Pine-Savage 
painting, 97; secession, 219; secret 
papers, 178; slavery, 219n, 370; Senate, 
81, 82, 356-57; Thirtieth, 3lln 

United States Constitution, 135, 138, 285, 
338 

United States District Attorney: Bradford, 
234 

United States District Court: Baltimore, 
167n 

United States marshal, 340, 341 

United States Mint, 156n 

United States Supreme Court: slavery, 221 

United States War Department, 359 

U. S. 40; Cross Section of the United 
States of America, by George R. 
Stewart, 294 
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“The U. S. S. Delaware, c. 1835,” 294 


“The U. S. vs. DuPont, Study in Big 
Business,” by P. P. Harbrecht, 186 


“The Unity of the Delaware River Val- 
ley,” by John A. Monroe, 283 

Universities and colleges, 114; Delaware 
College, 112, 299-312 passim, 352; Uni- 
versity of Delaware, 91, 100, 142n, 168, 
207n, 284, 299n; funds, 300n; and lot- 
teries, 299-318; Loyola College (Balti- 
more), 253; University of Michigan, 378; 
University of Pennsylvania, 56, 89, 156, 
156n; College of Philadelphia, 56; Ohio 
State University, 105n; Otterbein Col- 
lege, 105n; St. Mary’s College, 112; 
Wagner College, 207n; Wilmington 
(1860), 107; Yale University, 98 


University of Delaware, 91, 100, 142n, 168, 
207n, 284, 299n 


University of Michigan, 378 


University of Pennsylvania, 56, 89, 156, 
156n 


Upland (Chester), Pa., 4n 
Upsala, Sweden, 170 
Usselinx, 289 


Vainan (Vinan), Andrew (Anders, Ante), 
67n 


Vainan, Lars, 67n 


Vainan, Margareta; see Mrs. Margareta 
Weinantz 


Vallandigham family: and Civil War, 338 
Vallandigham, Edward Noble, 338, 339n 
Vallandigham, Irving, 352 

Valley Forge, Pa., 222 

Van Bebber (Bibber), Matthias, 189 

Van Bergh, Lucas Dircks, 94 

Van Bibber family, 382 

Van Bibber, Jacob Isaacs, 293 

Van Brugh, Peter, 11 

Vanderbilt, William K., 215 


Vandever, Beata; see Mrs. Beata Hopman 
Vanneman Vandever Grimes 


Vandever, Catharina, 77n 


Vandever (Van der Weer), 
(Mrs. Philip), 66n 


Vandever (Van der Weer), Elizabeth; see 
Mrs. Elizabeth Vandever Smidt 


Vandever (Van der Weer), Johan, 70 


Vandever, Maria; see Mrs. Maria Stalcop 
Vandever Smith 


Vandever (Van der Weer), Philip, 66, 66n, 
67 


Elizabeth 


Vandever, Rachel, 66n 


Vandever, Rebecca, 66n 

Vandever, Susannah, 66n 

Vandever (Van der Weer), the widow, 68 
Vandever Toll Bridge, 20 

Van Dyke, Nicholas, 81, 301 


Vanneman, Beata; see Mrs. Beata Hop- 
man Vanneman Vandever Grimes 


Vanneman (van Neaman), Elizabeth 
(Lisa); see Mrs. Elizabeth Vanneman 
Lidenius 


Vanneman, John; 66n 

Vanneman, Marie, 66n 

Vanneman (van Neaman), William, 74, 
75 


Van Sweringen, Garret, 284 


Vaudeville Company, the 
and Jones), 268n 


Vaughan, John, 97, 379 

Vaughn, Joseph, 90 

Vegetables, 107, 109 

Venice Preserved, 276 

Verdritige (Verdrietige) Hook, 95, 293 
Vermont: lotteries, 308” 


“Vice-Presidents of the United States,” 
by Walter N. Eastburn, 287 


“Vicmead Hunt Club: Book Titles Step 
Lively at the Vicmead Hunt Club,” 189 


Vidalia, Miss., 165n 

“Vigilant” (schooner); see “ Virgin” 

Vinan; see Vainan 

Vining, John, 79n, 378 

“Virgin” (schooner 
lant ”), 209 


Virginia, 119, 145, 220, 285, 364; archives 
and historical societies, 248n; and Civil 
War, 225, 226, 246, 342, 343; lotteries, 
315n; wheat to Brandywine, 324; and 
Declaration of Independence, 377 


Virginia Counties (Delmarva peninsula), 
354 


Virginia Gazette, 376 
Virginians: and Johns family, 340 


“WVital Records from Old Cecil County, 
Maryland, Bible Records,” by Faith 
Stock Daskam, 186 


Volunteers (Civil War), 244, 353; Dela- 
ware, 359; Massachusetts and Pennsyl- 
vania, 241; officers, 371; Wilmington, 
248 


Von Breda, Carl, 290 

Von Fersen, Axel (Count), 178 

Von Frank, Karl Friedrich, 190 

Von Kotzebue; see Kotzebue, Augustus von 


(Widdicomb 


re-named “ Vigi- 
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Von Splittdorff, Carls Gustaf; see Charles 
Justis 


Vote: Negroes denied, 106 


Wages, 92; average English daily, 175; in 
colonial Maryland and Delaware, 175, 
176; farm workers, 175, 181; skilled 
workers, 175; Wilmington (1861), 366 

“Wages in Early Colonial Maryland,” by 
Manfred Jonas, 175 

Wagner College, 207n 

Wainwright, Nicholas B., 181, 295, 386 

Wakefield, Priscilla, 32 

Walam Olum or Red Score: The Migra- 
tion Legend of the Lenni Lenape or 
Delaware Indians, tr. Eli Lilly, 295 

Waldron Phoenix Belknap, Jr., Whose 
Ideals of Scholarship are Perpetuated in 
the Belknap Press at Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Massachusetts, and the 
Establishment of a Research Library of 
American Painting Bearing His Name 
at the Henry Francis duPont Winter- 
thur Museum, Winterthur, Delaware, 
284 

Wallace, Col., 355 

Wallace, David, 176, 385 

Wallace, David H., 381 

Wallace, Elizabeth, 83 

Wallace, Paul A. W., 190 

Wallraven; see Walraven 

Walraven, Catharina; see Mrs. Catharina 
Walraven Justis 

Walraven, Mrs. Christiana (Christina) 
Morton Peterson, 68n, 72, 74, 75, 77 

Walraven (Wallrave, Wallrawen, Wall- 
raven), Gustaf, 72, 73n, 75, 77, 78 

Walraven (Wallraven), Jesper Jespersson 
(Gisbert, Gisebert, Guisbert), Sr., 
68n, 72, 74, 15, 77 

Walraven (Wallraven, Walrave), Jonas 
Jonasson, 67, 72, 73n 

Walraven (Wallraven), Mrs. Maria Justis, 
70, 72, 72n, 73n, 75, 77 

Walraven (Wallrave), Sarah; 
Sarah Walraven Morton 

Walraven, Mrs. Sarah Walraven, 73n 

Walraven (Wallraven), Swen (Sven), 74, 
Cie Ths: 

Walton, John, 190 


“Walt Whitman and Folger McKinsey, 
or Walt Whitman in Elkton, Maryland; 
a Study of Public Taste in the 1880's,” 
by Ernest J. Moyne, 292 


Ward, Rodman, 168, 169 


see Mrs. 


Warden, D. B., 33 

“War Makes Thieves, Peace Hangs 
Them,” by Roger Burlingame, 286 

Warners: Wilmington transporter, 325n 

War of 1812, 156n, 180; and commerce 
by water, 209; depression following, 
181, 307; and flour industry, 33; and 
Lewes, Del., 180, 286 

Wars: French and Indian War, 59-62; 
after French Revolution, 334; Mexican 
War, 212; see also American Revolu- 
tion, Civil War, War of 1812 

Waseda Commercial Review, 290 

Washington, George, 21, 22-23, 84, 89, 178; 
at Battle of Brandywine, 292; at Cam- 
bridge, 377; diseases, 85; exhibit, 86; 
reconnaissance, 179; statue, 185 

Washington, D. C., 121, 337, 361; and 
Civil War, 253, 349, 365; and Lincoln 
patronage, 234; railroad lobby, 183 

Washington peace conference, 226, 227, 
22852295, 239 

“ Washington’s Headquarters at the Bat- 
tle of the Brandywine: A Reconstruc- 
tion of the Benjamin Ring Farm,” by 
Margaret B. Munier, 292 

Water power, 17, 19, 34; Brandywine 
(1815), 324; Fairmount Waterworks, 
Phila., 146; New Castle County, 320, 
323n; rights of mills, 328n; and Wil- 
mington, 110, 335 

Water Street, Philadelphia, 160n 

Water wheel, 144 

Water Witch Company, 211 

Watson, Elkanah, 24 

Watt, James, 147, 148, 152n 

Watts’ Hymns, 172 

Way, Joshua, 331n 

Way, Nicholas: director of mint, 97 

Wayne, Anthony, 285, 290 

Weapons, 253; in American Revolution 
378; bandoliers, 385; bayonet, 255; 
Bowie knife, 255; cannon, 254, 354, 376; 
carbines, 350, 354; and Civil War, 230, 
235, 243, 254, 354-55; Colt revolvers, 
255; at Delaware Military Academy, 
999: firelocks, 376; flintlock rifles, 84; 
fusil, 385; Indians, 14; muskets, 235, 
350, 352, 354; Negroes denied right to 
own, 106; zifle musket, 255; sword, 255; 
three-pounders, 376; see also Guns 

Weather: Delaware, 184 

Weavers, 323n 

Webster, Noah, 287 


Weed, Thurlow, 140, 371 
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The Weekly Register; see Niles’ Weekly 
Register 

Weeks (Wickes), [Lt.], 376, 377 

Weimar, 265 

Weinantz (Viney, Vining, Wainam, 
Weiney, Weyney, Weiny, Vainam, 
Vainan, Vinan), Mrs. Margareta, 67, 
67n, 68, 70, 73, 74, 75, 77 

Weitenkampf, Frank, 190 

Welch, George, 290 

Welch, Mary Parker, 114 

Weld, Isaac, Jr., 29 

Welland Canal Company, Canada, 309 

Wells, James, Jr., 176 

Welsh, John, 181 

Welsh, Peter C., 17-36, 17n, 319-36, 319n, 
376 

Welsh Tract, 293 

Wemyss (theatrical producer), 264 

Wemyss Company, 267n, 269, 270, 273, 275 

Wertmiiller, Adolf, 180-81 

“Wertmiiller’s Diary: The Transforma- 
tion of Artist into Farmer,’ ed. and 


trans. by Franklin D. Scott, with Rosa- 
mund Porter, 180-81 


Weslager, C. A., 3-16, 3n, 101, 190, 281, 
283, 287 

Wesley, John, 39 

Western Pennsylvania Historical Maga- 
zine, 384 

“Western waters,’ 155, 155n 

West India Fort, 93 

West Indies, 89; and American flour, 329, 
330, 331, 332, 333, 334; and British trade 
‘regulations, 334; privateering, 97 

West New Jersey, 293 

Whaling Company, 212 

Wharf: West Street, Wilmington, Del., 
212 

Wheat, 107, 109, 176, 177; and Brandy- 
wine, 319, 322, 324, 325, 326, 328; Civil 
War prices, 367 

Wheatley, Anthony, 44 

Wheelwright, 151, 151n 

“When Jack Smith Fought Old Satan,” 
by Mary Carter Roberts, 385 

“When the Maryland-Pennsylvania 
Boundary Survey Changed from a Po- 
litical and Legal Struggle into a Scien- 
tific and Technological Project,” by 
Thomas D. Cope and H. W. Robinson, 
380 

“When the Stars Interrupted the Run- 
ning of a Meridian Line Northward Up 
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the Delmarva Peninsula,’ by Thomas 
D. Cope, 380 


Whigs, 115, 116, 137, 183, 31ln 

Whilldin (Capt.), 180 

Whiskey Rebellion, 155n 

White, William, 135 

White, William (Bishop), 384 

White Clay Creek, 84, 94; shipbuilding 
on, 208; water power, 320 

White Clay Creek hundred, 320n 

Whitefield, George, 39, 95 

Whiteley, William George 117, 119, 120, 
121, 222, 230, 258-59 

Whiteleysburg (Whiteleysburgh), 210, 341 

Whitely, Benjamin, 312 

Whitely, Henry, 305, 317, 318 

White oak, 168, 210, 214 


White Oak Swamp: Civil War battle at, 
183 


White race, 106; Delaware population 
statistics (1860), 106n 


Whitesides (counterfeiter), 176 
Whitman, Walt, 292 
Whorekill, 286, 291 


Wicaco (Wicacoa) Swedish Church, 55, 
70n, 80n, 282 


Wicomico River, 342 

Widdicomb (actor), 270 

Widdicomb and Jones, 269, 270 

Wide Awake Clubs, 129, 136, 138 

Widener-Dunton, Elkins-Broomall and 
Allied Families; European and Ameri- 
can Descents, by Thomas H. Bateman, 
185 

“The widow Wallraven,” 78, 78n 

Wilderness, Battle of the, 364 


William and Mary Quarterly, 179, 286, 
287, 295 

William Penn, A Biography, by Catherine 
Owens Peare, 384 

“William Penn and Pennsbury Manor of 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania,” by Rachel 
McMasters Miller Hunt, 187 

“William Penn, Classical Republican,” by 
Mary Maples, 384 

“William Penn on Public and Private 
Affairs, 1686, An Important New Let- 
ter,” by Frederick B. Tolles, 189 

“William Penn’s Landing at New Castle,” 
by Christine C. Morley, 291 

“William Poole, Delaware Silversmith,” 
by Ruthanna Hindes, 289 

Williams, John, 65n 
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Williamsburg, Va., 194, 377 

Williamson, Adam, 181 

Williamsville, Del., 349 

William Tell, 276 

Willing, Thomas, 208, 321 

“Willington” (Wilmington); see Wil- 
mington 

Willow Grove, Del.: and Civil War, 251, 
258, 340, 354 

Wills: Delaware, 174 

Willson (Wilson), David (counterfeiter), 
176, 385 

Wilmer, Edwin, 341 

“Wilmington” (brig), 208, 331, 331n 

Wilmington, Del., 17, 20, 21, 55, 173, 274, 
333, 345, 376; African School Society, 
106; and American Revolution, 178; 
artist, 101; bankers, 222, 228; charter, 
$22; from Chesapeake and Delaware 
Canal, 100; and Civil War, 220, 221, 
224, 230, 235, 237, 239, 240, 241, 242-43, 
244, 245, 247, 248, 339, 340, 343, 350, 
354, 355, 357, 359, 365, 366, 367; col- 
lector of the port (1861), 234, 342, 354; 
Delaware marshal of the admiralty, 97; 
Delaware Military Academy, 229; de- 
pression of 1861, 366; descriptions, 23, 
24, 25, 32, 96, 107, 322-23; and election 
of 1860, 115, -123; 125,, 129, 130, 133, 
134, 135, 136; and election of 1862, 368; 
express agent, 342; Anna M. Ferris, 217; 
history, 915-95, 115,294, 321, 322) 324n; 
326; and lotteries, 174, 310, 312; map, 
84; mills, 169, 212, 320, 320n, 321-22, 
323, 323n, 330, 334; music, 101, 130, 279; 
and New Castle, 326; newspapers, 116- 
17, 182; Old Town Hall, 183; and 
Philadelphia, 163n, 325, 325n; popula- 
tion growth, 331; sedition in, 81; ship- 
building in, 101, 168, 173, 180, 207, 
208, 210, 214; shipping, 326, 330, 334; 
theatre, 86, 262-80; trade and industry, 
TiOPel(Omles ceo 519) S217 322, 325, 
325, 329, 336, 336n; trades, 84, 86, 92, 
93, 171; West Indies, 332; and yellow 
fever epidemics, 334 


Wilmington, N. C., 335n 

Wilmington Academy, 160n 

Wilmington Association 
Room, 91 

Wilmington City Council, 222, 353, 360 

Wilmington Club, 91 


The Wilmington Club, 1855-1955, Brief 
History of the Club’s First 100 Years 
and a Record of Membership, by Dud- 
ley C. Lunt and Henry T. Claus, 91 


Wilmington Presbytery, 345 


and Reading 


Wilmington Savings Fund Society, 503 

Wilmington Sunday Star; see Sunday Star 

Wilmington Theatre, 263n, 264, 269, 277 

“Wilmon Whillden ” (steamboat), 215 

Wilson, Ellen, 295 

Wilson, James, 81 

Wilson, Joseph, 385 

Wilson, Mathew, 97 

Wilson, Simon, 87 

Wilson, W. Emerson, 184 

“Wiltbank-Hazzard of Lewes, Delaware,” 
by Helene C. Potter, 189 

Winchester, Alice, 386 

Winchester, George, 168 

Windell, Marie, 81-101, 168-90, 281-95, 
376-86 

Wine, 332 

Winsacco, 4 

Winsacco Cipris 
Creek 

Winterbotham, William, 29 

Winterthur Museum, 91, 185; Belknap 
library, 284 

Wise (Gov. of Va., 1861), 253 

Lipcyes Creek, 30; milling centers, 

0 

Wiswell, George, 244, 345 

With Sturdy Arms and Willing Hearts, 
The Story of St. Paul’s Parish Buildings, 
Published on the Occasion of the Dedi- 
cation of St. Paul’s New Parochial 
School at Third and Van Buren Streets, 
Wilmington, Delaware, May 5, 1957, by 
John H. Dewson, S.T.L., 380 

Wolcott, Daniel, F., 168, 193-206, 193” 

Wolf, Edwin, II, 295 

Wolfe (Gen.), 62 

Wollfsback (Woolbough) (the widow); 
see Mrs. Anna Barbara Woolbough 
Stalcop 

Wood, 159n, 164n, 180, 199, 213 

Woodworking, 213 

Wool, John E., 373 

Wool and wool manufacturing, 142, 143, 
166n, 177, 320, 320n, 366 

Woolbough, Anna Barbara; see Mrs. 
Anna Barbara Woolbough Stalcop 

Woolf, Harry, 295 

Woolman, John, 39, 41, 42 

Wooten, Alfred R., 223, 243, 257, 258, 339 

Wootten, Alex. (sic) R., 224n 

Wootten, Edward, 223, 224n, 236, 236n, 
350 


(Cyprus); see Cedar 
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Wootten, Mrs. Rhoda Burton, 243 

Worcester County, Md., 90 

Workers, 92, 176; hours, 175; see also 
Wages 

Wright, Curtis W., 236n 

Wright; Nathalia, 190 


Wirth (Wirth), Anna Dorothea, 71, 71n; 
her mark (illus.), 80 


Wiirth (Wirth), Friederich, 71, 71n 
Wyeth, Andrew, 386 
Wyeth, N. C., 295 


Yachts, 215 

Yale Alumni Magazine, 383 
Yale University, 98 

Yancey, William Y., 135, 217 
“Yankee Doodle,” 237 


Yankee Reporters, 1861-1865, by Emmet 
Crozier, 183 
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Yates, John Barentse, 309n 


Yates and McIntyre (lottery managers), 
309, 309m, 310, 310n, 311, 314n, 315n, 
316 


Yellow fever, 83, 97, 156, 156n, 160n, 181, 
185, 186, 334 


York County, Pa., 327 
Young, Thomas, 212 
Young, William, 320n, 325n 


The Young Mill-wright and Miller’s Guide, 
by Oliver Evans, 83, 149, 155n 


The Young Steam Engineer’s Guide, by 
Oliver Evans, 162n 


The Young Widow: A Lesson for Lovers, 
by J. T. Rodwell, 264, 264n 


Zim, Mrs. Herbert 
Bleeker), 185 


Spencer (Sonia 
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